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I The  results 


THE  Labour  lead- 
ership last  "igM 
survived  the  lat- 
est test  of  Tony 
Blair's  authority 
when  Labour 
MPs  buckled  under  and  voted 
to  keep  Harriet  Harman  in 
die  shadow  cabinet  team  he 
wants  to  fight  the  coming 
election.  :•  - • -v.T 

Not  only  did  the  embattled 
shadow  heaHi  secretary  sur- 
vive the  private  fury  of  many 
backbenchers  over  her  ^deci- 
sion to  send  hpr  younger  Bon 
to  a selective  grammar 
school,  hut  Jack  CuiaihiE- 
tost: 

fee 

tar's,  decisicmto  stSftkt  dSwu, 
Though  Ms  Barman  was  te 
last  place,  well  down  the  field 
with  149-  votes  against  Tom 
Clarke’s  175  in  18th  position, 
she  was  55  votes  clear  of  Ann 
Clwyd,  another  ex-shadow 
cabinet  member  who  had 
been  backed  by.  some  MPs  to 
oust  Ms  Barman. . 

In'feB  snap  election,  caBed 
early  to  prevent  a divisive, 
autumn  campaign,  there  was 
scant  consolation  for  six 
other  tackbeadmrs  who  de- 
fied the  leadership's  no-con- 
test plea  so  dose  to  the  real 
battle  with  John  Major. 

With  fewer  candidates,  all 
the  winners'  got  more  votes 
than  usubl  and  women  took 
top  .places.-  Margaret  Beckett 
was  again  first  with  251,; 
closely  followed  by  .Atton 
Taylor  (260)  tod  Clare  Sheet 
(218).  But  there  ware  signs 
that  some  men.  involved  in 
controversial  policy  changes 
this  year,  notably  Gordon 
Brown  on  ohJld.braaftt  and 
Chris  gmith  on  social  secu- 
rity renfen,  may  have  been 
pimish0ft  ;f>eslte  ; his ; tough 

stance  tm  crime,.  Jack  Straw 
stayed  in  lSth  place. 

A delighted  Mir- Blah:  called 
it  “a  vote  tor  unity  and  a vote 
for  a wtnntog  teajn.”  Hlr  dep- 
uty, John  Prescott,  said: 4 'We 
askedfer  the  ^current  team  to 
be  toddrsod  qnd  it  has  been. 
This  is  a-tregysndQus  vote  of 
/vwrfld<giipe~jn  rtfte  leadership 
'^ves  “ wonderful 

boost”  r.  ..  * 

-TheTtafy  chairman,  Brian 
Mawhiuncy,  spoke  of  “eynt 
cal  manipulation-” 

Ms  Htoman's  survival* 1  will 


The  results  {l«nt  yaar  In  breefcats) 

1 (1):  Margftret  Bscto#  Ml  (187) 

2 (10)  Ann  Taylor  -260  (128) 

3 (IS)  Clara  Short  218  (719) 

4 (12)  Qwln  Strang  . 21?  [131) 

5 (2)  flown  Cook  214  (181) 
fi  (S)  Ponald  Opwar  212  (166) 

7 (fl)  ■ Frank  Dotwon  211  (Hg) 

8 (0)  _ Mo  Mowlam  206  (152) 
B (S)  Davkt  Ctarit  206  (141) 

10  (1S>  Mlohaat  Maacher  209  (121) 
.11 ' (4).-  Ron  PaVfea.  201  (157) 
12  (20)  Jack  Cunningham  1B0  (100) , 
18  (13)  Jade  Straw  . • 188  (128) 

14  (3)  Gordon  Brown  188  (159) 

15  (7)  Chris  Smith  188  (148) 
.16  (17)  George  Rot>artson182  (116) 
17  (11)  David  Blanton  -‘  .175  (132) 


206  (152) 
206  (141) 
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trigger  ablghly  personalised 
“New  Labour,  New  Hypocri- 
sy” campaign  prepared  by 
Ckmflervative  Central  Office 
to  exploit  the  education  con- 
troversy, which  touches  Mr 
Blair  as -well,  and  wop  voters 
back.  If  she  had  lost,  the 
Tories  would  havB  played  the 
Labour  "extremist"  card. 

Mr  Blair,  who  had  earlier 
denounced  ‘‘fil-discipline  and 
attacks  upon  each  other”  — e 
coded  rebuff  to  leftwtog  crit 
Ice.  immediately  announced 
that  a review  of  file  MPs’ code 
of  conduct  to  improve  what 
he  called'  -‘communication, 
capsulation  and  discipline,’1 
Labour  whtos  wJU  have1  pew 
poirare  fa  enfijfce  it 
.^y^n»#Bfldombffi<al89  wbjja 
i vtespy  wfce&  MBs 

voted  by  106  ta^itefcuRPort 
the  shadow,  cftafipwlldr,  Got-' 
dan  Brawn’s  Plto  to  ' review 
(told  benefit  proytsim  fbF  it 
to  IP-yearolds  . to . fidJrtime 
education. 

But  Mr  Bfcown’s  efforts  to 
pertpiade  MPs  and  activists 
that  his  review  could  focus  fi- 
nancial help  on  poorer  teen- 
agers wanting  to.  stay  in  edu- 
cation came. too  late.  $ 
prevent*  series  of  hostile  mo- 
tions1;: .being  •'  tabled  for 
Labour’s  October  txmference' 
in  Blackpool 

in’ the  wake  of  a leak  a^fiie 
575  conferance  resolutions. 
Labour  need' last  nlght’a 
shadow  cabinet  excitement  to 
publish  the  94-pages  of  resolu- 
tions earlier  than  usual,  in 
part  to  minimise  hostile 
Tray?!*  coverage,  designed  to 
highlight  what ^^Mawhto* 
pey  yesterday  dubbed '.Mr 
Blair’s  "aptitttat;  headache" 
— a divided  peflw**  ..  

But  though  a few  of  the  55 
pro-comprehe naive  school 
motions  pointedly  attack 
selection,  the  Issue behind the 
Hannan  row,  and  there  are 
veiled  criticisms  of  "authori- 
tarian” leadership  habits,  file 
tone  of  the  resolutions  are 
mild  for  historic  standards. 

The  minimum  wsjgg  issue,  a 
controversy  last  year,  . has  all 
but  melted  away  as  tofians 
and  local  paritadMrfr.tiK 
bind  the  Low  Pay  Comm  is4 
alon  formula,  - . . ^ ;<:v 


^eagowiffltoia.  t^th^t^pMacreby  s Hptnl^^s^Qngcndbra  refugro  campIpHunxiidtg^^^ie^^a 

President  flees  to  US  embassy 


Cfirle  RRcOtmI  in  Kigali 

S BURUNDI’S  belea- 
P guered  Hutu  ureri- 
Jident,  Syivestre  Nti- 
w bantunganya,  .has 
t refuge  at  the  Ameri- 
can  ambassador's  residence 
fin  the  capital,  Bujumbura, 
and  appears  ready  to  relin- 
quish office  amid  fears  that 
he  could  become  the  third 
successive  leader  of  his 
country  to  be  assassinated. 

The  overwhelmingly  Tutsi' 
army  denied  yesterday  that 
ihere- had  been  a coup.  Hut  its 
ally,  the  mainly  Tutsi  Uprona 
party  — the  second  largest 
member  in  the.  coalition  gov- 
ernment and  the  real  power 
to  Burundi  — threatened  to 
bring  the  administration 
down.  Were  Uprona  to  do  so. 


the  power  vacuum  would  be 
an  invitation  for  the  military 
to  step  in- 

Mr  Ntibantunganya  fjed  to . 
the  US  embassy  after  angry  1 
Tuts  is  pelted  him  with  stones 
and  cow-dung  before  a mass 
funeral  for  mare  than  300 
people  thought  to  have  been 
massacred  by  Hutu  rebels. 
The  army  stood  by  passively 
during  the  attack  on  the  pres- 
ident, leaving  his  bodyguards 
to  protect  him  as  he  fled  to  his 

helicopter. 

Hutu  rebel  attacks  arid  the 
military's  reprisals  have' 
claimed  an  estimated  150,000 
lives  in  less  than  three  years, 
almost  all  of  them  unarmed 
civilians  murdered  because  of 
their  ethnicity.  But  tensions 
have  risen  sharply  as  Tutsi 
extremists,  including  mem- 
bers at  the  army,  have  vigor- 


ously opposed  a plan  for  a 
regional  military  force  to  in- 
tervene and  protect  civilians. 

An  army  spokesman,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lungin  Mih- 
ani,  denied  a coop  was  in  the 
making.  "Our  president  and 
commander- to-chlef  Is  Presi- 
dent Ntibantunganya.  There's 
nothing  that  has  changed.  If 
he  has  gone  to  the  US  em- 
bassy, we  don't  know  why  he  1 
went  there.  It  astonishes  ns,"  I 
he  said.  1 

At  the  United  Nations,' Se- 
curity Connell  members 
warned  against  any  coup  at- 
tempt Bpt  Uprana’s  leader, 
Charles  Mukasi,  yesterday 
accused  the  president  of  trea- 
son and  called  an  urgent 
meeting  of  his  party's  coali- 
tion  allies  to  decide  tiig  fete  of 
the  government 
Last  month  Mr  Mukaal 


made  what  amounted  to  a c*H 
for  a coup  after  the  president 
and  the  prime  minister,  Ajv 
tione  Ndawaya,  whp  is  a mem- 
ber of  Uprtma  but  is  increas- 
ingly at  odds  with  some 
within  to*  party,  agreed  to  the 
military  intervention  plan  by 
Burundi's  neighbours. 

Some  members  , 7 the  presi- 
dent's party.  Frodebo,  went 
into  hiding  yesterday  as  ex- 
tremist Tutsi  militias  pa- 
raded through  the  streefetnf 
Bujumbura,  marching  to  njQ- 

itary -formation  and  singing 

extremist  songs. 

Mr  Ntibantunganya  was  ap* 
pointed  two  years  ago  alter 
the  aasaB8toanan  of  hispwide. 
censor,  Cyprian  Ntaryamira, 
who  was  on  board  t)»  Rwan- 
dan president's  aircraft  when 
it  was  shot  down  by  Hutu 
extremists  who  launched 


Rwanda's  anti-Tutsi  genocide. 

Mr  Ntaryamira  had  come  to 
power  after  the  assassination 
to  1398  of  Burundi's  first 
freely  elected  mid  Hutu  presi- 
dent, Melchior  Ndadaye.  Mr 
Ndatjaye  was  murdered  by 
Tutsi  junior  soldiers.  His 
death  sparked  a wave  of  antl- 
Tufei  killings  by  resentfol  Hu- 
tea  and  vicious  retaliation  by 
the  army,  setting  off  the  cycle 
of  violence  that  continues 
today, . 


Rifkind 

forces 


mrr 


retreat 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  BBC  made  its  first 
concession  yesterday 
over  planned  changes  to 
the  World  Service  following 
the  intervention  erf  Malcolm 
Rifkind,  - the  Foreign 
Secretary. 

As  opposition  to  director 
general  John  Bin’s  manage- 
rial shake-up  intensified,  Mr 
Rifkind  ordered  that  a work- 
ing group  be  set  up  to  assess 
the  impact  on  the  quality  of 
the  service. 

He  voiced  the  Govern- 
ment's concerns  during  a 45- 
minute  meeting  with  Sir 
Christopher  Bland,  the  BBC's 
chairman,  described  as  “con- 
structive” and  “really  busi- 
nesslike” by  the  two  sides. 


In  an  apparent  anub  to  the 
BBC  for  Ka  Panorama 
interview  wftli  the 
Prinoess  of  Wales, 
Buckingham  Pataca 
amiounoad  yesterday  that 
tha  Queen’s  Clirlabnas 
broadcast  wHIba 
produced  by  tha  ITV  ovary 
two  years,  aiwfinfl  a 39- 
year  tradition- 
Details,  page  3 


Sir  Christopher  agreed  to 
the  working  group,  which  is 
to  be  headed  by  Sam  Younger, 
managing  director  of  the 
World  Service,  and  Christo- 
pher Battiscombe,  a Foreign 
Office  civil  servant 
The  Foreign  Office  said  it 
did  not  expect  major  irrevers- 
ible steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
BBC  in  advance  of  a further 
meeting  between  Mr  Rifkind 
and  Sir  Christopher  set  for 
October.  But  the  BBC  said  it 
would  continue  to  implement 
the  changes,  to  which  the 
World  Service’s  news  opera- 
tion is  to  be  merged  into  the 
domestic  newsgathering  div- 
ision. 

April  1997  is  the  target  date 
turn  to  page  2,  column  1 


Governors  fan  spertflght,  paga 
Atlwsdor  oowmH»nt,pagoB 


Taxi!  That’ll  be  just  £2,700,  plus  tib 


Christopher  Ita 
In  Los  Aupsloc 


"T"AXJ  driver  Steve  Baird 

I r-  Is  talrfng  a rest  after  a 
. V nine-day,  3,128-mlle 
odyssey  'from  California  to  , 
Canada  and  bank  that  cost 1 

hip  passenger  84,100 


The  journey 


tt  began  when  Pat  Fry,  a 
retired  hotel  worker  aged 
93,  deqldgd  she  needed  to. 
get  out  of  her  flat  in  Pass- 
dank  Log . Angeles,  where 
aba  had  been  mourning  a 
friend’s  death.  Lathe  street 
she -bailed  Mr  Baird,  aged 
40,  and  told  film  she  felt  j 
tike  the  seaside,  and  an  lm- 


ThHt  was,  a tvo-honrj 
drive  north.  But  then  she 
dedfoil.lTipfsJteP  BPing". 
She  moved,  from  the  back  j 
seat  yellow 

egb  to  the  fefet,  where  the 
meterWaa  ticking  busily.^ 
When  ha  1^4d  bar-abe  ooold 
have  ‘ A discount,  .she 
ieplfedr  4,<3bQd.  Xetis  go  to 

: ..  ' 
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Ms  F!ry  had  been  bis  pas- 
senger before  and  be  felt 
she  wps  trustworthy,  al- 
though she  had  only  $80 
cash  in  tor  handbag  $nd  no 


luggage.  The  pair  bought 
toothbrushes  and  fresh 
dothlng  and  selected  bud- 
get motels  — “to  separate 
rooms”,  the  decorous  Ms 
Fry  emphasised.  The  Jour- 
ney continued  northwards. 

Mr  Baird  called  tax} 
headquarters  and  told  them 
not  to  expect  him  back, 
soon.  Ms  Fry  cancelled  a 
dental  appointment.  Folks 
waved  as  they  entered 
north  California’s  redwood 
and  pine  forests,  and  they' 
laughed  at  the  "CtSypT  Los 
Angeles  Taxi”  black  letter- 
ing on  tiie  doors,  Cmf 
movie  people,  they  decided. 

Ms  Fry,  a fen  of  the  Am 
gela  Luna  bury  television 
series  Murder,  She  Wirate. 
stopped  to  the  seaside  tqwh 
of  Mendocino,  background 
for  the  show’s  fictional 
Cgbot  Cove  location, 

‘ (to  route  to  Seattle,  police 

checked  to  . see  if  Ike  . -cab 
was  sfeden.  At  the  Canadian 
border  Americans  need 
only  an  IP,  which  Ms  Fry 
did  not  have,  But 
accepted  Mr  Baird's  driv- 


ing licence  and  her  oh 
trost- 

In  Vancouver  they  were 
feted  with  free  meals  and 
drinks  and  the  shay  of  fits 
“Utile  old  lady  from  Bass- 
demf*  made  the  local  paper 
in  Victoria;  'They  rattened 
via  Sacramento,  CeUfeixda's 
capital,  and  arrived  to  Pasa- 
dena this  week  baring 
run  out  of  petrol  cm  toe  last 
day  because  ftp i gauge  had 
tewen— ftwesvyrnuhap,  > . 

Ms  Fry  laughed  as  -she 
recalled;  «It  was  such  ftto. 
Til  never  "he  depressed 
again/*  Now  she  wanm  to 
go  to  Bfmtrjiatiunal  paik^ 
In  Albertu  Mr  Baird  says 
be  If  reedy  any  time,,Ps%v 
wood- is  almost  certainly 
watching .... 

• The  longest  taxi  rid* 
ever,  according  to  toe  Qnfo 
nessrjtooh  of  Record*,  was 
ote^tidteai  by  Mfey  Leh- 1 

toneh  and  Johan!  saranties, 
who  travelled  14,4X9  miles  , 
frmn  Nokia  to  Finland  to 
SpeJn  and  hack.  The  Jour- 
nay  took  two  weeks  in 
J99J  and  cost  some  £»,Q00. 
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2 NEWS 


The  Guardian 


ThursdayJuIi^i^ 


Simon 

Hoggart 

reveals  his  roll 
of  dishonour 
as  MPs  begin 
their  long 
summer 
holiday 


The  Tories  launched  their  spoof  Labour  manifesto  at  a wtnce-maMng  press  conference . . . outright  winner  In  the  PR  cock-ops  category 


Winner.  Alastair  Campbell  Winner:  Michael  Fabricant 


Winning  ways  in  cowardice  and  cock-ups 


PARLIAMENT 
rose  last  night 
on  tU  October. 
Naturally,  there 
will  be  the  usual 
bleats  about  MPs’  long  holi- 
days. But  if  you  had  to  sit 
there  every  day,  you  might 
well  think  that  the  more 
they  are  on  vacation,  the 
luckier  we  will  be. 

Still,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
here  are  my  parliamentary 
awards  for  the  session.  The 
envelopes,  please: 

Brass  Neck  qf the  Year:  A 
tough  «»ll-  David  Mellor 
claimed  he  did  not  need  to 
list  fees  received  from  his 
multitudinous  consultan- 
cies because  they  were  not 
connected  with  his  parlia- 
mentary work  (estimates  of 
how  much  he  makes  vary 
from  £300,000  to  El  million 


a yearX  There  was  John  Ma- 
jor’s risible  claim  that  “no- 
one  can  buy  access  to  minis- 
ters.”  But  the  statuette  has 
to  go  to  Margaret  Thatcher, 
who  dared  to  turn  up  at 

WiwtwiiiKtwTIiill  fnrtliP 

apotheosis  of  Nelson  Man- 
dela, the  man  she  once 
called  a terrorist. 

Overstat&ri&itqf  the  year: 
Nicholas  Winterton  called 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
top  mileage  rate  for  MPs’ 
cars  from  74p  per  mile 
“obscene”. 

Chutzpah  of  the  Year:  An- 
other close  one.  Tony  Blair 
launched  the  new  Labour 
manifesto  by  saying  that 
KeirHardie.  Clement  Att- 
lee and  Harold  Wilson 
would  all  have  signed  up  to 
it  Peter  Mandelson  wrote  a 


book  which  was  generally 
panned;  his  agent  asked  the 

fiimntian  haWn  mfllirwi  fnrr 

the  serial  rights.  (The  alter- 
native suggestion  was  37p, 
and  I am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  final  figure  was 
closer  to  the  latter  than  the 
former.) 

But  the  winner  most  be 
the  Government's  dealing 
attemptto  blame  the  Oppo- 
sition for  the  two  great  cri- 
ses: the  Scott  Report,  and 
the  Great  Mad  Cow  Horror. 

In  the  words  of  Angela 
Browning,  a junior  Agricul- 
ture minister:  “They  are 
building  up  the  scare,  turn- 
ing it  into  a party  political 
brickbat  campaign.” 

Cowardice  qf  the  Year: 
Labour  accepted  the  widen- 
ing of  the  Prevention  of 
Terrorism  Act  to  allow  the 


pcdice  to  stop  and  search  on 
suspicion— returning  the 
hated  sus  laws.  The  new 
law,  which  Labour  rushed 
to  support,  was  hurried 
thrOUgh  the  fimmwniis  just 
in  time  for  the  80tb  anniver- 
sary of  the  Easter  Rising,  an 

event  which  had  been  pre- 
dictable since  1916. 

Meanest  decision  qf  the  year: 
Waitresses  working  in  the 
Members'  Dining  Room 
were  told  they  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  sit  down 
in  quiet  moments,  since 
MPs  found  it  “unsightly”. 

Most  boring  member:  By  his 
own  admission,  civil  service 
minister  Roger  Freeman, 
who  once  confessed  that 
during  his  holidays  he 
“looked  forward'*  to  giving 
evidence  to  select  commit- 


tees. He  produced  the  most 
boring  three  words  of  the 
session;  “Seventhly,  Mad- 
am Speaker. 

Mnjortsmafthe  Year:  Lots 
of  competition  here  too. 
There  was  the  euphemism 
“accelerated  programme”, 

moanitigthp  wiam  clowgrli. 

ter  of 65,000  cows.  There 
was  bis  impenetrable 
attack  oh  Labour’s  sugges- 
tions for  coping  with  the 
BSE  crisis:  “If  8 a matter  of 
motherhood,  action  that  is 
already  being  taken,  and 
largely  misses  many  of  the 
matters  which  need  to  be 
dealt  with.” 

But  file  prize  goes  to  his 
exhortation  to  the  England 
football  team  on  the  eve  of 
the  semi-final:  “X  hope  they 
play  well  and  achieve  a sat- 
isfactory result.” 


Spin  doctor  qf  the  Year: 

Labour’s  Alastair  Camp- 
bell, for  briefing  a reporter 
on  Tony  Blair’s  decision  to 
come  out  against  the  Lon-  - 
don  tube  strike,  “and  ifyou 
call  it  a U-turn,  HI  take 
your  head  off.” 

Tory  PR  cock-up:  The  most 
bnlgtogicategory  of  alL  Was 
tttbe  cans  of  beaus,  or  the 
unspeakably  dreary  board 
game,  “Labour  Hypocri- 
sy”? The  judges  wane  much 
impressed  by  the  dreadflzl 
Saatchl  slogan:  “Yes  It  hurt. 
Yes  it  worked”,  and  by 
“Look !”  the  appalling  good 
news  paper  (“Tax  bonanza 
for  millions!").  . 

But  the  winner  had  to  be 
the  spoofLabour  manifesto, 
launched  at  a wince-mak- 
ing press  conference. 
Sample  quote:  “Labour 


means  new  communities  so 
that  everyone  is  in  bed  by 
10pm.  and  not  out  shopping 
as  they  are  under  the 
Tories.” 

The  final  category  is 
Greaser  of  the  Year  in  which 
competition  was  as  fero- 
cious as  ever.  Jacques  Ar- 
nold, for  instance,  for  syco- 
phancy designed  to  slather 
over  his  support  for  John 
Redwood;  David  Ashby, 
who  lost  the  gay  libel  case 
and  has  been  slung  out  of 
his  constituency,  and  Jar 
qulLalt,  who  has  oiled  her 
way  as  first  woman  into  the 
Tory  whips’  office. 

But  the  winner  is,  inevita- 
bly. my  friend  Michael  Fab- 
ricant. He  was  in  action  yes- 
terday  with  a bill  to  make  it 
easier  to  fly  the  Union  Jack. 
It  was  really  an  attack  on 
Labour  devolution 


proposals. 

For  the  first  time  ever, 
ffrnngh,  his  kow-towing  was 
answered,  by  Labour's 
Tony  Banks.  "No-one  has 
greased  more  assiduously 
than  you,  as  you  carry  any 
political  ltmcbbox . . . you 
will  kiss  the  bottom  of  any- 
passing  authority . . . you 
are  not  an  incipient  minis- 
ter,  but  a wretched  youth 
congratulating  himself  on 
getting  the  last  cabin  boy's 
job  on  the  Titanic.  All  your 
hill  does  is  provide  more 
cheap  copy  for  Simon 
Boggart’” 

And  then,  not  one  single 
person  could  be  found  to 
vote  for  his  bill.  Poor 
Michael.  But  that  is  the  pur- 
est greasing;  greasing  with- 
out even  the  hope  of  reward. 


Hugo  Young,  page  9 


First  night 


Who’s  that  tap 
tap,  tapping  on 
heaven’s  door? 


Keith  Watson 


Lord  Of  The  Dance 

London  CoHsBum 

YOU’VE  got  to  have  a 
monster  ego  to  put  <m  a 
show  called  Lord  Of  The 
Dance  and  then  give  yourself 
the  starring  role.  But  one 
thing  Michael  Flatley  is  not 
short  of  is  self  confidence. 

Though  he  insists  h is  less 
than  dignified  exit  from  River- 
dance — the  Eurovision  spec- 
tacular turned  dance  phenom- 
enon — is  water  under  the 
bridge,  you  can  tell  from  the 
steely  glint  In  his  eye  that  he 
is  desperate  to  show  that  he 
was  the  driving  force  behind 
its  success. 

Yet  for  all  the  rampant  nar- 
cissism that  throbs  at  the 
heart  of  Lord  Of  The  Dance, 
there's  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  Flatley  has  produced  an 
exhilarating  extravaganza 
that  starts  out  as  Riverdance 
part  two  but  quickly  develops 
a persuasive  character  of  its 
own. 

Though  wrapped  in  the 
kind  of  ethereal  Celticness 
that  has  proved  so  eminently 
marketable  and  never  fails  to 
win  the  Eurovision  Song  Con- 
test the  show  throws  off  its 
opening  aura  of  virginal  pu- 
rity to  reveal  a passionately 
sensual  animal  lurking  be- 
neath its  angelic  exterior. 

Cheeky  proof  of  that  comes 
when  the  chorus  girls  divest 
themselves  of  their  pastel 
shifts  to  reveal  some  slinky 
black  underwear — it’s  a 
Bucks  Fizz  moment  with  an 
extra  helping  of  libido. 

The  show  scores  most 
strongly  by  building  on  the 
spine-tingling  energy  of  the 
finely  synchronised  tapping 
feet  that  form  the  core  of  the 
lrishfolk  dancing  of  which 
Flatley  is  a master. 

Where  Riverdance  is  one 
stunning  routine  and  a fair 


amount  of  filler.  Lord  Of  The 
Dance  plays  to  its  strengths, 
working  its  outstanding  en- 
semble of  young  dancers  to 
their  limits  in  a succession  of 
rigirmnditig  and  lightning- 

quick  routines. 

The  only  drawback  Is  the 
flim-flam  of  a story,  another 
variation  on  the  age-old  battle 
between  good  and  evfi.  But  at 
least  this  gives  Flatley  an  ex- 
cuse to  indulge  in  a second- 
half  set  of  theatrics  which 
throw  in  everything  from 
West  Side  Story  to  Star  Wars 
by  way  of  a spot  of  light 
bondage. 

At  its  best  it  whips  up  the 
slick  excitement  of  Michael 
Jackson’s  Thriller  era  dance 
videos — and  the  ghost  of 
Wacko  Jacko  hovers  over  the 
whole  affair. 

As  Flatley,  torso  artfully 

sweaty,  rises  from  the  dead 
(with  a halo!)  to  banish  evil, 
illusions  of  Christliness 
spring  to  mind.  And  follow  the 
Lord  Of  The  Dance  refrain  to 
its  conclusion  and  you  arrive, 
after  all,  at  Jesus. 

But  such  is  Fla  {ley’s  power 

as  a performer  that  this  actu- 
ally comes  over  as  engaging 
rather  than  repellent.  Aided 
by  a driving  score  by  Ronan 
Hard  1 man,  and  a fine  backing 
cast  In  which  the  duelling  vio- 
lins of  Malread  Nesbitt  and 
Cora  Smyth  are  outstanding. 
Flatley  defies  you  not  to  sub- 
mit to  the  hypnotic  beat  of  his 
flying  feet 

As  he  plays  the  poppet- 
master  to  his  rhythmic  slaves, 
urging  them  into  ever  speed- 
ier, ever  more  complex  step 
patterns,  you  can  tell  be  must 
be  a bastard  to  work  for.  That 
he  makes  his  ego  work  to  his 
advantage  is  his  greatest  skill. 

You've  heard  this  before — 
you  must  have  seen  the  post- 
ers— but  dance  does  not  often 
get  this  good.  Expect  it  to  run 
and  run. 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday 


Minutes  reveal  tycoon’s  interest  in  DSS 


David  Hencke 

Westmfetstor  Cunupondont 


HE  Guardian’s  disclo- 
sure of  a Tory  prop- 
erty tycoon’s  secret 
talks  to  buy  the 
suction's  social  security  of- 
fices last  night  reignited  the 
:row  over  the  Premier  Club, 
the  organisation  where  busi- 
ness people  pay  £100.000  to 
dine  with  John  Major. 

. Fresh  details  of  John  Beck- 
with’s interest  in  bidding  for 
the  estate  were  leaked  to  the 


paper  yesterday  as  the  tycoon 
denounced  the  disclosure  as 
“absolute  lies”  on  BBC  radio. 
Mr  Beckwith,  who  is  also  Pre- 
mier Club  chairman, 
restarted  the  row  over  its 
privileged  access  to  John 
Major  by  claiming  the  dub 
did  enable  members  to  meet 
him.  Labour’s  Robin  Cock 
said  the  disclosure  was  evi- 
dence that  tile  meetings  could 
involve  the  Prune  Minister 
granting  favours. 

The  new  disclosures  in  min- 
utes of  a meeting  between  Mr 
Beckwith's  company  and  De- 


loitte  and  Touche,  management 
consultants  tor  the  sale,  show 
Mr  Beckwith  had  already  been 
approached  by  another  com- 
pany to  form  a consortium  to 
' buy  the  benefits  offices  and 
could  have  completed  the  deal 
withto  15  mouths. 

The  minutes  conclude; 
“Beckwith  are  seriously  in- 
terested in  pursuing  this 
opportunity." 

Yesterday  Mr  Beckwith  de- 
nied the  thrust  of  the  story. 
He  told  tiie  World  at  One:  “We 
said  at  the  time  that  we  were 
bidding  for  the  MoD  and  it 


The  full  text  of  the  transcript 


THE  following  is  the  tran- 
script of  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  on  February  21  this 
year  between  Beckwith  Prop- 
erty Fund  Management  and 
Deloltte  and  Touche,  manage- 
ment advisers  to  Peter  Lflley, 
Social  Security  Secretary,  on 
the  sale  of  the  benefit  offices 
estate.  The  questions  are  by 
Deloltte  and  Touche  and  the 
replies  by  Beckwith  directors. 

Meeting  wide  Beckwith  Property  Fund 
Management.  Date:  2Lst  February-  Lo- 
cation: London.  Those  present  John 
Beckwith.  Chairman,  Beckwith: 
Charles  Graham.  Director.  Beckwttfa: 
Russell  Jewell,  Beckwith;  Keith  Graig, 
Deloltte  & Touche  Consul  ting  Group; 
Robert  Murray,  Deioitte  & Touche: 
Mike  Wirth.  Deloltte  & Touche,  New 
York. 

Beckwith  Property  Fond  Manage- 
ment was  established  last  year  as  a 
Joint  raiture  between  Beckwith  Capi- 
tal Partners,  international  chartered 
surveyors  Richard  Ellis  and  the  US  in- 
surance company  AIG-  to  launch  and 
—y  a range  of  specialised  interna- 
tional property  fluid  Investing  in 
Europe.  AIG  is  one  eftbe  largest  insur- 
ance companies  tn  the  vrerM  with 
gross  asms  of  over  Jl  MUloo. 

i.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  consWer  a 
proposal  Jdr  flouting  a transaction  of 
this  ste  end  mum  gtim  suitable 
partners  and  acceptable  toms? 
Beckwtth  are  currently  bidding  far  the 
MoD  bousing  disposal.  However,  this 
would  dm  preclude  an  interest  la  this 
transaction;  in  fact  given  the  prob- 
lems with  the  MOD  disposal  teg.  poor 
project  management  of  the  bidding 
process,  consortia  breaking  apart, 
poorly  thought  out  shortlisting  pro- 
reed,  they  ought  be  more  interested  la 
the  DSS  opportunity . 

Now  is  a good  time  to  be  planning  a 
transaction  of  this  nature  and  size,  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  capital 
available  gMraUyfcr  tngfor  deala 

2.  What  are  your  dors  an  the  options 
and  spectfkalfy  the  ma/or  categories  of 
option' 

fits  option  of  doing  the  deal  in  a 

transaction  Is  more  attractive 


than  phfintpy  it  over  time  or  splitting  & 
intn  oaefcares-  A partnership  arnmee- 
ment,  probably  including  an  FM  (facil- 
ities management)  company.  Is 
favoured. 

X Which  partners  ar  types  of  organisa- 
tion mould  you  consider  as  suitable  for 
this  deal: 

AIG.  a Jane  Insurance  company  in  the 
us,  has  Invested  In  Beckwith.  They 
would  be  involved  la  a consortium  of 
lender*  which  Beckwith  could  put 
together. 

In  addition.  Ferguson  Bocknall  Aus- 
tin (FBA).  one  of  the  existing  "Part- 
ners” of  the  DSS  tor  the  maintenance 
;<nri  isrge-scale  EidUHa  management 
at  the  estate,  have  already  expressed 
an  interest  to  Beckwith  tn  joining 
them  in  a consortium  bidding  on 
PRIME  (the  social  security  building 
stock).  FBA  Is  one  of  the  larger  FM 

nunpiniffr  1°  UK 

It  may  not  be  advisable  from  a VFM 
(value  far  money)  perspective  to  In- 
clude Ibe  construction  services  In  the 
consortium.  Better  value  is  generally 
obtained  from  construction  work  by 
tendering  individual  contracts  far  spe- 
cific prefects.  The  process  will  be  pro- 
ject-managed by  the  consortium, 
which  may  therefore  include  a role  far 
constnntoa  protfesfamalB  tn  oversee- 
ing these  contracts. 

4.  The  capital  incestmem  requirements 
qf  Oils  transaction  enn  be  met  tn  a num- 
ber ef  ways.  Ai  one  extreme,  the  private 
sector  might  pay  on  up  from  capita/ 
sum  for  the  freehold  Interests  In  the 
properties.  At  the  other  extreme,  there 
might  bt  little  or  no  up  front  capital 
sum  and  ter* "id,  enptmt  mould  be  to 
Jared  oner  the  duration  cf  the  partner- 
ship. Other  funding  options  into A*  a 
nmMmtximtf  that  alternatives.  What 
are  your  aloes  on  themast  suitable 
funding  option  for  the  capital 
programme? 

In  principle,  there  may  be  some  benefit 
in  funding  the  disposal  with  an  up 
front  capital  sum  at  present  because  of 
favourable  interest  rates  co  long-ienn 
debt 

However,  the  balance  between  up 
front  capital  and  yearly  cash  injections 
win  depend  on  the  information  pro- 
vided on  the  estate  and  the  detailed 
dwwaiKb  of  the  capital  programme. 

Securitisation  is  nicely  to  be  In- 
volved in  the  funding.  There  would  be 
a mix  of  diEe«ail  types  of  debt,  short- 


tern  and  long-term,  fixed  rate  and 

Boating  rate. 

X What  anas  of  risk  are  appropriate 
for  transfer  to  the  pricate  sector? 

Risk  wtn  be  priced  In  the  deal.  Inves- 
tors are  good  at  aasearing  and  pricing 
risk. 

& What  would  be  the  Import  on  the  at- 
traatotnos  of  the  transaction  cf  Includ- 
ing additional  sendees  such  as  FactU- 
ties  Management? 

FM  Is  a "huge  area  of  opportnUcy”. 
including  the  FM  contracts  will  defi- 
nitely enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
the  transaction. 

7.  From  what  you  hate  heard  today, 
what  Issues  do  you  regard  as  being  tig- 
nUkam  enough  to  percent  the  deal 
being  successfully  tnrtduded? 

The  availability  and  comtrehenslve- 
ness  of  accurate  Information  on  tbe  es- 
tate and  the  service  contracts  win  be 
key  to  tbs  success  of  the  deal.  Ten- 
derers will  need  ready  access  U>  Infor- 
mation to  put  together  0 rat  expres- 
sions or  Interest  and  indicative  bids 
and  later  firm  oftere.  In  order  to  get 
down  to  a single  preferred  bidder  In 
the  shortest  passible  time. 

The  Invitation  to  tenderers  should 
define  what  Is  required  as  closely  as 
possible  while  keeping  to  the  spirit  of 
tbe  PF1  (public  finance  initiative] 
regime,  we  cannot  be  prescriptive 
about  bow  the  transaction  should  be 
structured.  However,  every  opportu- 
nity should  be  taken  to  give  same 
nnnrllnm  to  bidders,  otherwise,  if  the 
transaction  fa  completely  open  to  Inter, 
pratatioo,  we  may  receive  30  com- 
pletely different  submissions  which 
will  be  impossible  to  evaluate  fairly. 

& We  envisage  a timescale  far  complet- 
ing the  transaction  ofta-15  months  from 
the  decision  to  proceed  to  fmpfemoun- 
tkn.  Do  you  agree  that  this  estimate  is 
realistic? 

Yes.  this  seems  to  be  a realistic  time- 
srair. 

The  MoD  housing  disposal  is 
planned  within  n shorter  timescale, 
but  this  seons  unrealistic,  given  the 
amount  of  Informant*  which  must  be 
considered  by  potential  bidders  and 
the  extent  of  the  due  diligence  Involved 
In  taking  on  such  a largo  portfolio. 
Beckwith  ora  seriously  interested  In 
pursuing  this  opportunity. 


Rifkind  forces  BBC  to  allow  overview  of  World  Service’s  newsgathering  changes 


continued  from  page  1 

for  the  restructuring  to  be  in 

place. 

JohnTusa,  a former  manag- 
ing director  of  the  World  Ser- 
vice and  opponent  of  the 
changes,  said:  “Given  the  way 
the  BBC  has  behaved,  is  this 
small  step  tbe  minimum  they 


would  concede  to  get  their 
plan  through?” 

The  BBC’s  governors  meet 
today  and  are  expected  to  dis- 
cuss an  appeal,  published  in 
yesterday’s  Guardian,  from 
140  leading  public  figures  to 
delay  implementation. 

The  Commons  foreign  af- 


fairs select  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  add  to  the  pressure 
next  week  with  publication  of 
a highly  critical  report  It  is 
likely  to  call  on  Mr  Birt  to 
give  regular  reports  to  the 
committee,  recommend  a 
National  Audit  Office  investi- 
gation into  World  Service  ex- 


penditure, and  reprimand 
BBC  executives  for  introduc- 
ing changes  without  consult' 
ing  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr  Rifkind  voiced  surprise 
yesterday  that  the  Foreign 
Office  had  not  been  informed 
hi  advance  of  the  changes.  He 
sought  assurances  the  quality 


and  international  outlook  of 
the  service  would  not  be 
jeopardised. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  seek- 
ing guarantees  that  grant-in- 
aid  would  be  properly  sepa- 
rated from  the  BBC’s  licence 
fee  income  and  there  would 
be  no  cross-subsidy. 


was  actually  quite  unlikely 
that  we  would  get  involved. 
There  is  no  way  we  could  do 
MoD  and  DSS." 

The  minutes  say:  “Beck- 
with. are  currently  bidding  for 
the  MoD  housing  disposaL 
However,  this  would  not  pre- 
dude  an  interest  in  this  trans- 
action, inflict,  given  foe  prob- 
lems with  foe  M6D  . . . they 
might  be  more  interested  in 
foe  DSS  opportunity.” 

Mr  Beckwith  denied  as  “ab- 
solute lies"  that  he  was  in- 
volved with  $1  billion  worth 
of  hacking  from  an  American 


insurance  company. 

_ Tbe  minutes  say  Beckwith 
Property  Fund  Management 
were  partners  with  US  insur- 
ance company  AIG.-  “AIG  is 
one  of  the  largest  insurance 
companies  in  foe  world  with 
gross  assets  of  over  $1  billion 
. . . AIG  has  invested  in  Beck- 
with." 

Last  night  Derrick  Laud, 
foe  lobbyist  linked  to  foe 
Monday  Club,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  Mr  Beckwith,  said  he 
had  engaged  Peter  Carter 
Ruck,  foe  - libel  lawyer,  to 
fight  his  case.  Mr  Beckwith 


later  issued  a statement  deny- 
ing any  connection  between 
himself  as  chairman  of  foe 
Premier  Club  and  the  invita- 
tion for  him  to  tender  for  the 
MoD  contract.  He  said  he  had 
not  added  his  company's 
name  to  foe  shortlist  for 
tender  in  connection  with  the 
sale  cf  DSS  buildings.  As  the 
Guardian  has  reported,  a 
shortlist  will  not  be  drawn  up 
until  after  August  2. 

In  the  Commons,  Ann 
Taylor,  shadow  leader  cf  the 
House,  said;  “This  puts  minis- 
ter in  an  intolerable  position.'' 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  July  or  August  ? 


If  you  are  50  or  over, 
just  see  how  much 
you  could  save  with 
Saga  - call  us  NOW 

You  will  know  how  expensive 
home  insurance  can  be  - thankfully, 
if  you  are  aged  50  or  over  you  can 
benefit  from  SAGA  Home  Insurance 
- a superior  household  insurance  that  is 
only  available  to  mature,  responsible 
people  like  you. 

SAGA  Home  Insurance  can  offer 
you  genuine  savings  over 
other  policies,  while  giving  you 
cover  that  fully  protects  your 
home  and  possessions. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another  comparable 
policy  at  a lower  price  within  2 
months  of  taking  out  SAGA 
Home  Insurance,  we  will  refund 
you  the  difference. 

SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

Saga  Services  Ltd,  FREEPOST  731 
Middelburg  Square.  Folkestone  CT20  1AZ 

Sana  Swvfcea  Lei  wouM  *■  » "Ml  **»  Wonrerttor  •&«*  «tvle» 
ISrtted  t*  other  Safe  ** masrpra.  » new 

oocnparira  to  wteUo  tfwnlodoso. 


• Insurance  cover  is 


comprehensive  and 
low  cost. 

•Discounts  for  home 

security. 

•Free  pen  with  your 
quotation. 


Call  us  today 

For  your  free  no  obligation 
quote  simply  call  us  on  the 
number  below.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  have  on 
AGA  Home  Insurance 

0800 
414  525 

ext3689 

Lines  open  Monday  to  Frttgy 
- iSptn,  Saturdays  dam  - lpm 


And  whv  not  ask  us  about  our  competilivp 

MOTOR  INSURANCE 


*K. 


•A 
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The  Queen 

lyylawHng  figures  for  the  Quaon's 
Chrismrao  broadcast,  mWons. 


1993 


1994 


1995 


SourazBARB 

Snub  to  BBC 
as  traditional 
Christmas 
broadcastto 
be  produced 
every  two 
years  by  ITV 


Business  club  with  ‘code  of  silence’  loses  appeal 

Pyramid  scheme 
illegal,  judges  rule 


Sarah  Boaetoy 


Hie  BBC  Panorama  interview  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  annoyed  and  alienated  Buckingham  Palace 


Queen  changes  channels 


Andrew  Cuff 
McdsCorrerpandwit 

Buckingham  Pal- 
ace yesterday  deliv- 
ered an  apparent 
snub  to  the  BBC  for 
its  Panorama  inter- 
view with  the  Princess  of 
Wales  by  ending  its  exclusive 
responsibility  for  making  the 
Queen's  Christmas  broadcast. 

The  move  to  share  produc- 
tion of  the  broadcast,  between 
the  BBC  and  ITV  ended  a 38- 
year  tradition  and  was  being 
interpreted  by  broadcasters 
as  retaliation  for  Panorama’s 
portrayal  of  a royal  family 
beset  by'  in-fighting. . 

Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment,. announced  by  the 
Queen’s  press  secretary 
Charles  Anson.  ITV  will  pro- 
duce the  broadcast  transmit- 
ted throughout  the  Common- 
wealth on  Christmas  Day,  in 
1997.  and  1998.  Production 
reverts  to  the  BBC  ha  1999  and 
2000.  The  alternating  two-year 
cycle  will  be  reviewed period- 
ically, he  added.  Both  chan- 
nels will  screen  the  broadcast 
each  year  as  usual. 

The  palace  insisted  there 
was  no  rift  with  the  BBC  and 
denied  it  had  been  taken  in 
the  wake  of  last  November's 
interview  by  Martin  Bashir. 

A spokesman  said:  “We  were 
considering  a change  to  the 
current  arrangements  in  early 
1995,  before  the  Panorama  pro 
granjine  was  broadcast**  *' 
However,  ITV  wa&ap-r 
preached  by  . the  palace, 
which  hinted  darkly  at  the 
time- of  the  interview  that  it 
might  take  action  against  the 
BBC.  It  said  in  November 
"No  institution,  can  take  for 
granted  its  relationship  with 
the  media.  Just  as  the  media 
— in  this  case  the  BBC — can- 
not take  for  granted  its. 
relationship  with  us." 

The  BBC  said  it  did  hot  be- 
lieve Panorama  w.as  the 
reason  for  the  decision.  . A 
spokeswoman  added:  "In  the 
contemporary  broadcasting 
environment  It  makes  sense 
for  the  leading  public  service 
broadcasters  to  share  the  res- 
ponsibilities and  costs  of 
broadcasts  of  this  kind. n 

The  cost  of  producing  , and 
distributing  the  broadcast 
around  the  world  is  about 
£100,000  a year.  - 
- Audiences  for  the  broadcast 
have  fallen  steadily.  The  1995 
address  was  v^tched  by  13.7 


The  Queen’s  Christmas  message  to  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  has  been  produced  exclusively  by  the  BBC  for  39  years 


MYSTERIOUS  and 
secretive  get-rich- 
quick*  scheme  that 
J^^^Rensnared  up  to  10,000 
people  across  the  UK  at  evan- 
gelical-style meetings  was 
ruled  illegal  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  yesterday. 

The  German-based  Titan 
Business  Club,  in  which 
members  who  pay  £2£00  to 
join  earn  money  by  recruiting 
more  members  on  a pyramid- 
selling  basis,  has  drawn  in 
showbusiness  personalities, 
senior  professionals  and  even 
a member  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Few  have  spoken  out 
because  they  are  required  to 
sign  an  intimidating  docu- 
ment, which  has  no  reel  legal 
status,  promising  silence  on 
penalty  of  10,000  Deutsch- 
marks (about  £4,500). 

Yesterday  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Lord  Woolf;  said  that 
all  such  operations  break  the 
law.  “They  involve  those  who 
set  up,  promote,  purvey  and 
administer  the  scheme  in 
criminal  offences  ” he  said. 
“This  1 hope  will  deter  those 
who  may  be  tempted  to  create 
clones  of  Titan." 

Titan,  managed  by  the 
Hamburg  company  SHV  Sen- 
ator, was  appealing  against 
an  order  made  by  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir  Richard  Scott  in 
June  that  no  further  “revival: 
ist-style”  recruitment  meet- 
ings with  music  and  ftVwmtVng 
should  be  held  to  promote  the 
dub,  pending  an  application 
by  the  DTI  for  it  to  be  wound 
up  and  finally  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. Sir  Richard  called  the 
scheme  “an  illegal  lottery” - 
Jim  Potts,  trading 

standards  officer  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  the  scheme 
seems  to  have  had  its  UK 
launch  in. January,  had  over 
200  inquiries  and  complaints 
about  Titan.  “We  warned  con- 
sistently that  this  is  no  more 
than  a money  circulation 
scheme.  It  is  based  entirely 
on  being  able'to  recruit  other 
people.  For  some  people  to 
gain,  other  people  must  lose.” 

Potential  members  are  told 
that  they  will  soon  recoup 
their  joining  fee,  which 
recently  went  up  from  £2,500 
to  £8,000.  They  become  a 
junior  partner,  and  receive 
£450  out  of  the  joining  fee  paid 
by  members  ±hqy  r&grui^Jp* 
When  those  memberarjniisj*  ' 
dues  new  people,  tie  Jpntoj: 
partner  be&mh&s  W senior 
partner  and  receives  £770  out 
of  the  joining  fee. 

The  rest  of  the  money  goes 
to  the  German-based  consul- 


tants at  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  catch  is  that  there  is 
always  only  a limited  pool  of 
potential  recruits  in  any  area. 
It  is  estimated  that  7.000  out 
of  10.000  members  of  Titan 
will  have  lost  money. 

Schools,  theatres  and  other 
large  public  buildings  are 
used  for  recruitment  meet- 
ings. Security  guards  lock  the 
doors  and  loud  inspiring 
music,  typically  the  Chariots 
of  Fire  theme,  blare  out 
while  lights  flash  and  an 
evangelical-style  salesman 
comes  on  to  the  stage  for  sev- 
eral hours  of  hard  selL  People 
tell  how  their  lives  have  been 
changed. 

“There  is  almost  a build-up 
of  hysteria  where  people  are 
signed  up  and  sent  out  with  a 
mission  to  recruit  as  many 


people  as  they  can  and  make 
everybody  rich.”  said  Mr 
Potts. 

One  of  the  converts  is  Dec 
Cluskey,  a member  of  the 
Bachelors  pop  group  that  won 
fame  in  the  1960s.  He  was 
recruited  by  a showbusiness 
agent  in  Brighton  and  has 
recruited  two  people  himself 
— one  of  them  his  son,  Oliver. 

He  Is  furious  that  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try took  legal  action  to  get 
Titan  closed  down.  “1  stood  to 
make  an  awful  lot  of  money.  I 
was  looking  forward  to  a very 
long  life  with  Titan.  I got  my 
son  involved  and  now  Tm 
pissed  off  completely.  My  son 
had  just  finished  university 
and  was  excited,  and  now  the 
DTI  has  slapped  bis  hand.” 


The  recruitment  meeting 
was,  he  said,  "absolutely  won- 
derful — there  was  so  much 
excitement  It  was  very  pro- 
fessionally done  — probably 
the  best  business  presenta- 
tion I have  ever  seen.  You  can 
call  it  razzamatazz,  but  you 
can't  influence  people  by  loud 
music  alone.  It  was  a 
for  ordinary  people  to  mairg 
an  extraordinary  amount  of 
money.” 

He  has  showbusiness 
friends  who  have  also  joined, 
like  Chris  Ellison  from  The 
Bill,  the  comic  Stan  Board- 
man  — who  tells  jokes  against 
the  Germans  — and  snooker 
player  Tony  Knowles.  “We 
play  an  awful  lot  of  charity 
golf  days,  so  we  had  long  and 
deep  discussions  about  the 
company  and  we  were  totally 
happy.” 

Newbury's  Liberal  Demo- 
crat MP,  David  Rendel,  who 
at  Easter  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Titan  was  “an 
iniquitous  pyramid-selling 
scam",  knows  of  people  who 
are  much  less  happy.  “One  of 
my  constituents  sent  me  an 
anonymous  letter  about  the 
business  and  a copy  of  the 
form  in  which  you  have  to 
promise  not  to  tell  anybody 
about  it" 

Jim  Potts  forecast  that  the 
winding  up  of  Titan  could 
choke  the  civil  courts.  He  is 
advising  members  that  they 
may  be  entitled  to  sue  those 

— often  friends  and  relatives 

— who  have  introduced  them 
to  Titan,  using  the  Misrepre- 
sentation Act  of  1967. 


The  pyramid  scam 


m 

Each  new  recruit  paid  £2,500  to  join  (new  £3.000).  The  money  was  paid  to 
partners  higher  up  the  pyramid 
as  shown.  Each  new 
member  had  to  find 
more  new 

recruits.  > *.  As  more  people 

joined,  money 
poised 


recruit*  77 


But  eventually  the 
pyramid  runs  out  of 
recruits  and  those  at  the 
bottom  lose  their  money. 


million,  viewers,  most  of  them 
tuned  to  the  BBC,  a"  drop  of  10 
million  in  five  years. 

The  1996  broadcast  will  be 
made  by  the  BBC  ’s  head  of 
events  programmes.  Philip 
Gilbert,  for  the  sixth  year 
running.  Next  year.  ITN  will 
produce  the  broadcast,  with 
radio  distribution,  to  190 
stations-  around  the  world 
being  handled  by  its  partners 
Independent  Radio  News. 

Marcus  Plahtin.  ITVs  net- 
work director,'  said:  “I  am  de- 
lighted that  ITV  bas  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate m.  fr^minuaVbrdad- 
<5ast ...  rt  fi?a  welcome  ack- 
nowledgement of  - ITN’s 
excellent-  and'  long-standing 
track  record  of  quality  news 

and  fogtiml  ■programming-’’ 


The  Queen’s  TV  times 


□ ITV  ran  into  controversy 
in  1994  when  it  contemplated 
moving  the  broadcast  from  its 
traditional  3pm  slot 

□ The  Sun  published  extracts 
from  the  1992  .broadcast  in  ad- 
vance; it  was  forced  to  apolo- 
gise to  the  Queen  and  pay 
£200,000  in  damages  to 
charity. 

□ The  BBC  was  also  forced  to 
apologise  in  1987  when  the 
contents  leaked  to  six  tabloid 
newspapers.  Royal  correspon- 
dent Michael  Cole  had  dis- 
cussed the  broadcast  with 
reporters  at  a private  lunch. 

□ The  first  broadcast  was  on 
radio  in  1932,  made  by  George 
V,  from  Sandringham. . The 


first  television  broadcast  was 
in  1957. 

□ It  has  spawned  the  tradi- 
tion of  an  alternative  Christ- 
mas Day  broadcast  on  Chan- 
nel 4.  Presenters  have 
included  Jesse  Jackson, 
Quentin  Crisp  and  Brigitte 
Bardot 

□ The  Queen  beaded- into  cy- 
berspace for  the  first  time  in 
1994  as  the  broadcast  was 
transmitted  on  the  Internet 

□ Informality  was  introduced 
tQ  the  broadcast  in  1986  by 
producer  Sir  David,  Attenbor- 
ough when  the  Queen  dis- 
pensed with  her  desk  and  was 
filmed  at  a children’s  Christ- 
mas party. 


PM  warns  Japan  to  expect  even 
worse  as  seven  die,  8,500  fall  ill 


Masy  Jordan  in  Sakai 


SWIMMING  pools  are 
boarded  up;  play- 
grounds are  empty. 
Anxious  parents  keep  chip 
. Aren  at  home  and  away  from 
others.  Nervous  restaurant 
owners  boil  everything,  even 
melons.  A small  plane 
equipped,  with  .loudspeakers 
flies  low;  warning  citizens  to 
wash.  T 

• Japan  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
worst  outbreak  of  food  poi- 
soning in  recent  years,  with 
seven  dead  and  more  than 
8,500  BL  It  has  spread  to  al- 
most every  region,  except  the 
northern  island  of  Hokkaido. 

The  prime  minister,  Ryu- 
taro  Bashimoto,  yesterday  an- 
nounced a crash  programme 
to  inspect  food  products  to 
combat  the  spread  of  the 
“massive”  epidemic,  and 
warned  that  tha  outbreak  was 
not  expected  to  peak  until 
August.  He  urged  the  public 


to  get  medical  treatment  at 
the  first  signs  of  any  unusual 

jiyiTiptonifl- 

More  than  6,100  of  the  ill 
live  in -Sakai,-  an  industrial 
city  across  Osaka  Bay  from 
Kobe. -Most  are  children,  in- 
cluding 600  who  remain  hos- 
pitalised. Two  young  girls  — 
one  with  a cerebral  haemor- 
rhage : nd  another  with  a 
damaged  heart  — are  strug- 
gling to  live.  ' 

Doctors  believe  virtually  all 
those  poisoned  were  infected 
by  a strain  of  Escherichia  coli 
bacteria  called  0-157,  and 
many  appear  to  have  con- 
tracted it  from  school 
lunches. 

Atsuka  Tsuge,  aged  seven, 
wearing  a glittery  headband 
and  clutching,  a favourite 
book  about  a pig  that  went 
shopping;  said  she  never 
liked  her  school  lunches,  es- 
pecially because  teachers 
forced  students  to  eat  every 
bite.  She  has 'spent  five  days 
with  severe  pain  and  fever  in 


a hospital  overflowing  with 
sick  children.  - 

“The  anger  and  anxiety 
over  what  has  happened  is  in 
every  corner  of  this,  city,” 
said  her.  mother,  Michiyo 
Tsuge.  ,rWe  don’t  know  whore 
this  came  from  and  we  don’t 
know  how  to  stop  it." 

Health  officials  have  or- 
dered schools  in  the  hardest 
hit  areas  to  test  their  water 
supply  for  0-157.  They  have 
also  ordered  food  preparers  to 
preserve  left-overs  for  two 
weeks  to  help  epidemiologists 
track  the  source  of  bacteria.  A 
trsk  force  in  Sakai's,  city  ball 
is  co-ordinating  nationwide 
efforts.  It  has  established  an 
emergency  hotline,  and 
600,000  leaflets  are  being  dis- 
tributed. In  a country  where 
meat  is  often  eaten  raw, 
people  are"  being  warned  to 
cook  everything. 

The  first  cases  of  poisoning 
showed  up  in  May  in  Oka- 
yama prefecture,  in  south- 
western Japan,  causing  the 
death,  of  two  children.  On 
July  li,'  Atsuka  and  other 
children  were  taken  to  hospi- 
tals curled  up  in  pain,  with 
fever,  vomiting  and,  in  the 


worst  cases,  kidney  failure. 

Raw  eel  in  sushi  was  first 
suspected,  and  still  has  not 
been  ruled  out  because  many 
of  the  111  children  ate  it  at 
school  But  doctors  believe  a 
boy  near  Tokyo  was  poisoned 
by  eating  slices  of  raw  beef 
liver,  a delicacy.  Authorities 
believe  there  may  be  several 
causes  of  the  poisonings. 

There  are  hundreds  of 
strains  of  E.  coli,  most  of 
which  live  in  the  intestines  of 
animals  and  usually  pose  no 


threat  to  humans.  E.  coli  bac- 
teria are  commonly  found  in 
the  human  intestinal  tract 
But  the  strain  known  as  0-157 
raw  datwagp  the  lining  of  the 
intestine,  'cause  bloody  diar- 
rhoea, kidney  damage  and,  in 
the  severest  cases,  death. 

In  Japan,  abbatoirs  are  in- 
spected by  local  government 
employees  who  visually 
chedk  the  meat- No  govern- 
ment inspections  are 
required  in  processing  plants 
where  meat  is  cut  and  pack- 
aged. Atsushi  Oda,  an  official 
in  foe  health  ministry,  said 
foe  government  was  now  con- 
sidering more  stringent  regu- 
lations. ' — Washington  Post 


Some  doubt  whether,  in  the  chaotic  world  of 
nature,,  real  predictions  can  be  made  early  enough 
to  head  off  alien  invasions.  The  best  approach  may 
be  to  identify  not  the  species  that  could  invade, 
but  the  ecosystems  vulnerable  to  invasion. . 
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We’ve  dropped  our 
mortgage  rate  again 


The  cost  of  a Direct  Line  mortgage  just 
keeps  on  falling. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  table  Direct  Line 
can  save  you  around  £50"  a month.  And  whether 
you’re  moving  • house . or  just  moving  your 
mortgage,  there’s  no  arrangement  or  survey  Fees. 
Mortgages  are  available  for  up  to  90%  of  the 
property  value  or  purchase  price,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  there  is  no  mortgage  indemnity ' 


premium  to  pay.  We  don’t  cliarge  early  redemption 
fees  either. 

Just  moving  your  mortgage?  We’ll  also  pay 
your  legal  fees  if  you  call  us  by  31st  August  1996 
and  complete  the  transfer  using  our  solicitors 
package.  We’ll  even  guarantee  to  save  you  20%t 
on  your  existing  buildings  insurance: 

Now  you  know  the  facts,  don’t.let  the  chance 
of  a cheaper  mortgage  slip  through  your  fingers. 


st 

(DIRECT  UNE 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday,  and  9am  to  5ptn  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GA48 
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0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 
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Labour  claims  credit  for  proposed  academy  of  excellence  financed  by  lottery  money 


The  Guardian 
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Imran  drops 
Botham  from 
top  bowlers 


Throwing  a lifeline  to  sport . . . John  Major  shows  off  his  rugby  skills  to  youngsters  during  yesterday's  gathering  of  sporting  personalities  in  the  garden  of  10  Downing  Street 

Major  lobs  £300m  into  reviving  sport 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


JOHN  Major  yesterday 
held  out  the  prospect 
of  a glittering  future 
for  British  sport  with 
the  help  of  a £300  million 
annual  subvention  from  the 
National  Lottery.  But  he 
failed  to  explain  how  thou- 
sands of  schools  would 
recover  the  playing  Helds 
they  have  been  forced  to  sell 
or  rediscover  coaching  enthu- 
siasm among  disillusioned 
teachers. 

The-  Prime  Minister  pub- 
lished a prospectus  for  a Brit- 
ish academy  of  sporting  excel- 


lence to  develop  a new  gen- 
eration of  champions,  using 
£100  million  of  lottery  money. 

“I  envisage  a single  central 
academy  in  up  to  100  acres  of 
land,”  he  said.  “The  purpose 
Is  to  provide  an  academy  that 
will  provide  the  best  training, 
the  best  coaching,  the  best 
sports  medicine,  the  best 
sports  science  for  elite  sports 1 
men  and  women.”  It  would 
also  offer  facilities  for  dis- 
abled competitors. 

The  academy  would  link  up 
with  a network  of  regional 
sports  colleges  and  specialist 
secondary  schools  which  min- 
isters want  to  establish  to  de- 
velop sporting  excellence  — 
modelled  on  the  existing 


range  of  technology  and  lan-  | 
guage  colleges. 

There  would  be  a “ladder  of 
sporting  opportunity” 
stretching  down  to  primary 
school  level  where  a new  cur- 
riculum has  been  put  in  place 
to  develop  the  skills  needed 
for  competitive  games. 

The  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced a Sportsmark  award 
to  identify  schools  which 
have  done  most  to  improve 
their  sporting  achievement  It 
will  be  open  to  all  schools  pro- 
viding the  regulation  two 
hours  a week  of  PE.  There 
will  also  be  a Gold  Star 
Award  for  schools  offering  at 
least  four  hours  a week  of 
extra-curricular  sport 


At  a gathering  of  sporting 
personalities  in  the  garden  of 
10  Downing  Street,  the  Prime 
Minister  was  reviewing  pro- 
gress since  his  policy  paper 
on  sport  last  year.  Other  ini- 
tiatives include: 

□ A “university  challenge” 
to  establish  200  extra  sporting 
scholarships  by  the  time  of 
the  Sydney  Olympics  in  four 
years.  There  are  currently 
about  200  scholarships  worth 
£5,000  a year. 

□ A decision  by  British  Coal 
to  transfer  the  freehold  of  320 
recreational  sites  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  north  of  England  to 
a trust  which  will  keep  them 
for  sporting  use. 

tl  The  Sports  Council  will 


have  to  be  consulted  about 
sales  of  playing  fields. 

□ From  September  all 
schools  will  hive  to  report  to 
parents  on  their  sports  provi- 
sion and  achievement  in  their 
prospectus  and  annual  report 
Labour  welcomed  the  plans 
for  a sporting  academy  and 
claimed  credit  for  thinking  of 
the  idea  first  Jack  Cunning- 
ham, shadow  National  Heri- 
tage secretary,  said  it  was 
right  to  direct  lottery  money 
into  sport  but  more  should  go 
to  school  sports  which  were 
neglected  for  17  years.  - 
"Thousands  of  playing 
fields  have  been  sold,  for  de- 
velopment, PE  in  schools  has 
been  undermined  and  swim- 


ming lessons  rationed  or  abol- 
ished," he  said. 

Sir  Rhodes  Boyson,  a for- 
mer headmaster  and  former 
education  minister,  said: 
“British  sporting  prowess  has 
drastically  slumped  because 
of  the  decline  of  school  sport 
since  the  withdrawal  of  teach- 
ers from  voluntary  activities 
in  1985  and  the  introduction 
of  the  1,265  hour s-a-year 
teacher  contract  The  number 
of  physical  education  teach- 
ers has  dropped  over  recent 
years  by  20  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent,  and  a number  of  PE  col- 
leges have  even  closed.” 

Leader  comment  page  9 
Olympian  bites  back,  page  IB 


Vhiek  Chaudhary 

IMRAN  Khan,  who  should 
know  a good  cricketer 
when  he  sees  one,  claimed 
yesterday  that  when  he 
gave  an  interview  about  tne 
world’s  greatest  howlers  tam- 
pering with  the  bait  **P 
Botham  did  not  feature  in  his 

mind.  , . 

The  mini-snub,  delivered  at 
the  High  Court,  came  as  Im- 
ran said  Botham  peaked  as  a 
bowler  in  1981.  “From  then 
onwards,  he  began  to  lose  that 
outswing  and  gradually  his 
performances  started  going 
down,  but  as  a batsman  he  be- 
camebetter. 

“At  the  time  [of  the  article] 

I didn't  even  have  Ian  Botham 
in  mind  because  he’s  not  a 
spam  bowler.”  The  article, 
headlined  "World’s  greatest 1 
players  have  all  doctored  the 
ball"  appeared  -in  the  Sun  I 
newspaper  in  May  1994.  ' 

Bfufham  la  suing  Imran  over  | 
the  article,  which  he  claims 
accused  him  of  ball  tamper- 
ing. Botham  and  former  Eng- 
land batsman  Allan  Lamb  are 
suing  Imran  over  an  inter- 
view in  India  Today  magazine 
which  quoted  him  as  saying 
they  were  racists,  uneducated 
and  lacking  class. 

Imran,  who  denies  libel 
claims  he  never  called 
Botham  a cheat  and  he  was 
misquoted  in  the  magazine 
interview. 

When  asked  by  George  Car- 
man, QC.  representing  Imran. 
to  pick  his  top  English 
bowlers  he  chose  John  Snow 
for  pace,  Derek  Underwood 
for  spin  and  Geoff  Arnold  for 


^ ^current. 1* 

roreover  ball  tampering 


Stan,  rue 

a campaign  against  the 

accusing  ? 

ball  tampering,  using^head- 
UnesllkeTakicheai®. 

Rumours  were  spread  tear 
fast  bowlers  Wasun  AKrMJ 
and  Waqir  Younts  were  ball 
SSpTrfog  to  achieve  reveree 
swing,  a technique  perfected 
in  Pakistan  but  lately  un 
taoWin  England  at  the 

^Tmran,  who  had  retired 
from  cricket  by  then.^dhe 
felt  hurt  at  theregW . wm- 
ments  and  wanted  to  defend 
his  former  team  mates  ana 
the  Pakistani  community 
who  where  being  treated  like 

"sacrificial  lambs”. 

Imran  said  he  confessed  in 
an  unauthorised  biography  to 
using  a bottle  top  to  tamper 
with  the  bah  in  1981  because 
he  wanted  to  clarify  the  issue 
over  tampering  and  declare  it 

was  widespread  in  cricket 

Earlier.  England  captain 
Mike  Atherton  said  the  laws 
of  cricket  needed  to  be 
changed  to  allow  certain 
forms  of  ball  tampering 
which  are  already  tacitly  ac- 
cepted. On  the  India  Today  in- 
terview, Imran  said  his  views 
did  not  reflect  what  he  said. 
He  added:  “I  believe  in  an 
egalitarian  society.  We  are 
Patterns,  a tribal  group,  we 
have  always  been 
egalitarian.” 

The  case  continues. 


Plan  put  forward  to  bum  cattle  as  fuel  in  power  stations 


Rebecca  SmHhers 
and  Alex  Bellos 

THE  Government  yester- 
day signalled  the  go-ahead 
for  a new  scheme  to  deal  with 
the  cattle  carcases  piling  up 
as  a rcfeUK-of  <tfee‘BSE  crisis, 
which  would  enable  them  to 
be  burned  as  foei  in  power 
stations:  -AHhoUgb'  the  plan 
must  be  .approved  by  Parlia- 
ment when  It  returns  in  the 
autumn,  the  Department  of 


Trade  and  Industry  yesterday 
slipped  out  the  new  regula- 
tions to  allow  power  stations 
to  use  rendered  meat  and 
bones  as  fuel. 

The  scheme  is  likely  to 
prove  controversial,  but  min- 
isters consider  it  an  accept- 
abte^  alternative-  to  burying* 
carcases,  and  oneway  of  tack- 
ling the  logistical  problems  of 
massumetnerati<m:^',‘ 

'A  spokesman  for  the  Bir-' 
minghnm  Hindu  Community 
Centre  called  on  people  of  all 


: religions  to  speak  up  against 
the  proposals,  saying:  “Treat- 
ing animals  as  a fuel  is 
i unthinkable.” 

Roger  Lilley,  erf  Friends  of 
| the  Earth,  said  he  was  con- 
cerned the  emissions  from 
power  stations  may  pose 
■-health -'problems.  • 

News  ofthe  step  came  ’as 
'■the  Government' put  forward 
f’a'package  of  tougher  curbs  on 
she'ep  slaughtering,  after 
I claims  that  BSE  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  sheep. 


At  the  same  time  the  agri- 
culture minister.  Douglas 
Hogg,  announced  a £29  mil- 
lion compensation  scheme  for 
beef  formers  who  may  have 
lost  out  on  cattle  slaughtered 
between  March  20  and  June 
30. 

Fanners  will  be-  eligible  for 
compensation  to  the  value  of 
90  per'  dent  OT  a replacement 
Younger  animal  where  they 
have  been  forced  to  lose  older 
cows  under  the  accelerated 
slaughter  programme. 


Judge  in  ‘groping’ 
case  speaks  out 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  judge  condemned  by 
women’s  groups  for  say- 
ing a policeman  accused 
of  groping  colleagues’ 
breasts  should  have  received 
a “good  ticking  off”  instead 
of  feeing  trial  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  defending  him- 
self publicly  yesterday. 

Judge  Alastair  McCollum 
issued  a statement  through 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  De- 
partment saying  he  was 
surprised  at  media  reports 
oh  the  collapse  of  the  case 
against  PC  Robert  Bridle. 

The  judge  made  It  clear 
that  he  directed  not  guilty 
verdicts  at  Bradford  crown 
court  on  Monday  because 
the  prosecution,  had  offered 
no  evidence  after  the  two 


BBC  governors’  accountability 
comes  under  public  spotlight 


Save  the 

World 


Andrew  Cuff 

Heiia  Correspondent 

IT  IS  three  years  since  the 
BBC's  governors  were 
last  thrust  so  uncompro- 
misingly into  the  public 
spotlight 

Then,  they  were  debating 
whether  the  former  chair- 
man, Marmaduke  Hussey, 
and  the  director  general. 
John  Blri,  should  resign  after 
it  had  been  revealed  that  Mr 
Birt  had  been  employed  by 
the  corporation  on  a freelance 
basis  so  that  he  could  reduce 

his  tax  bill. 

The  two  men  survived  the 
crisis  — but  the  outcome  was 
a redefinition  of  the  role  of 
the  governors  to  produce  a 
more  accountable  BBC.  That 
accountability  is  to  be  put  to 
the  test  this  morning. 

The  governors  were  given 
details  of  Mr  Birfs  radical 
overhaul  of  the  corporation  at 
a meeting  in  May.  although 
some  of  them  did  not  spot  the 
significance  of  what  was 
being  proposed  for  the  World 
Service. 

Richard  Eyre,  the  director 
of  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  who  joined  the  board 
six  months  ago,  has  promised 
to  raise  the  concerns  of  World 
Service  campaigners  at 
today’s  meeting. 

But  apart  from  the  chair- 
man. Sir  Christopher  Bland, 
none  of  the  governors  has 
spoken  out  publicly  about  the 
row,  despite  an  open  appeal 
published  in  the  Guardian 
yesterday  by  140  leading  pub- 
lic figures  for  a delay  in  Im- 
plementing the  plan. 

Yesterday’s  joint  BBC/  For- 
eign Office  statement  empha- 
sised that  the  governors 
would  “continue  to  take  a 


My  World 
Service 


BenOkri 

IT  SEEMS  astonishing  to 
me  that  a nation  should  have 
a.  priceless  asset  fend  could  so 
lightly  throw  it  away. 

I can  not  think  of  any  other 
nation,  or  indeed  any 
civilisation,  that  has  an 
organisation  like  fee  BBC 

World  Service  — one  that 
generates  in  the  world  so  much 
goodwill,  is  so  trusted,  and  has 
such  Influence. 

Most  nations  somehow 
think  of  it  as  their  own:  that  is 
how  quietly  and  effectively  it 
has  been  entering  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Only  tyrants  and. 
dictators  think  of  it  as  an 
enemy. 


It  is  the  worldwide  friend  of 
fee  intelligent  and  the  poor, 
the  oppressed  and  even  the 
complacent  It  more  or  less 
spreads  news  objectively,  and 
disseminates  culture 
generously. 

It  loves  diversity,  and 
fosters  understanding.  You 
could  not  set  out  to  create 
such  a marvel  of  world 
communication  and  benign 
influence  if  you  tried. 

Itsort  of  developed  out  of  its 
own  principles  and 
necessities.  The  people  who 
work  for  the  World  Service  do 
so  for  relatively  low  pay  and 
out  of  a love  for  an  ideal  of 
humanity.  Wise  nations  would 
give  anything  to  have  such  a 
jewel.  How  painstakingly  are 
such  things  built;  how  easily 
can  they  be  destroyed.  They 
only  happen  once  in  fee 
history  of  lucky  nations.  And 
when  they  are  gone  they  can 
never  be  rebuilt  nor  their 
influence  regained. 


Christopher  Bland,  BBC  chairman,  on  his  way  to  meet 
Malcolm  Rifldnd. 


dose  Interest  in  the  impact  of 
the  proposals  on  World 
Service". 

Governors  approached  by 
fee  Guardian  for  comment 
did  not  return  calls. 

The  12  BBC  governors,  who 
include  representatives  for 
the  Scottish,  Welsh  and 
Northern  Iri9h  national 
regions,  haw  limited  experi- 
ence of  broadcasting.  The 
youngest  is  aged  44,  and  the 
average  age  is  57. 

Today's  meeting  is  not  ex- 
pected to  produce  a definitive 
statement  from  the  gover- 
nors. Despite  their  newly-en- 


hanced role  overseeing  the 
j BBC’s  management,  and  as 
guardians  of  fee  public  inter- 
, esL  the  traditional  cloak  of  se- 
crecy which  surrounds  their 
meetings  is  likely  to  be 
maintained 

That  is  unlikely  to  satisfy 
the  novelist  and  former  gov- 
ernor PD  James,  who 
accused  the  chairman  and  di- 
rector general  of  arrogance  In 
the  way  they  announced  fee 
restructuring.  Nor  will  it  ap- 
pease the  six  former  gover- 
nors who  have  appealed  for  a 
rethink  over  fee  World  Ser- 
vice changes. 


Who  they  are 

Sir  ChristopherBland: 
Chairman  since  April  1996. 
Age  58.  Chairman  of  NFC 
since  1994.  Media  experience: 
became  millionaire  working 
with  Greg  Dyke  at  LWT;  ex- 
chairman  IBA. 

Lord  Cocks  of  Hartcliffe: 
Vice-chairman  since  2993.  Age 
66.  Labour  chief  whip  1976-79; 
deputy  chairman  Docklands 
Development  Corporation 
since  1988.  Media  experience: 
kept  out  ofthe  TV  limelight 
while  chief  whip. 

Sir  Kenneth  Bloomfield: 
National  governor  for 
Northern  Ireland  since  1991. 
Age  65.  Media  experience: 
none. 

Gwyn  Jones:  National 
governor  for  Wales  since  1992. 
Age  47.  Chairman  Welsh 
development  Agency  1988- 
1993;  director  of  Tesco.  Media 
experience:  none.  . 

Rev  Norman  Drummond: 
National  governor  for 
Scotland  since  1994.  Age  44. 
Media  experience:  none. 

Bill  Jordan:  Governor  since 
1988.  Age  60.  General  secretary 
International  Confederation  of 

Frte  Trade  Onions;  president 
Amalgamated  Engineering 
Union  1986%.  Media 
experience:  master  of  trade 
union  soundbite. 

Lord  Nicholas  Gordon 
Lennox:  Governor  since  1990. 
Age  65.  Ex -diplomat; 
ambassador  to  Spain  1984-90. 

Media  experience:  none. 
Margaret  Spurr  Governor 
since  1993.  Ass  62.  Chairwoman 
English  National  Forum. 

Mbdia  experience:  none. 

Janet  Cohen:  Governor  since 

1994.  Age  96,  Director 
Charterhouse  Bank.  Media 
experience:  none. 

Sir  David  Scboley  Govemor 
March  1994  to  February  1995 
and  since  November  1995,  Age 
61.  Director  Bank  of  England- 
Media  experience:  soundbites 
from  boardroom. 

Richard  Eyre:  Governor  since 
November  1995.  Age  33. 

Director  Royal  National  . 
Theatre.  Media  experience: 

BBC  television  drama 
producer,  1988  BAFTA  and  RTS 
award-winning  film. 

Adrian White  Governor  since 

1995.  Age  53.  Chairman  Biwater 
and  Epsom  Health  Care  NHS 
Trust  199094.  Media  expe- 
rience: none. 


‘Red’ Jessica 
Mitford  dies 
aged  78  in 
California 


Christopher  Reed 
and  Maggie  O'Kane 


JESSICA  Mitford.  the  aris- 
tocratic English  author 
turned  Marxist  who  became 
famous  for  writing  an  expose 
of  the  US  funeral  business, 
the  American  Way  of  Death, 
has  died,  aged  78.  in  Oakland. 
California,  where  she  lived 
since  1947. 

Her  sister  Diana,  married 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  leader  of 
the  British  fascist  movement, 
while  Unity  became  enam- 
oured of  Hitler  and  shot  her- 
self in  the  head  when  war  was 
declared.  One  of  the  six 
daughters  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Redesdale,  Jessica  eloped  to 
Spain  in  193H.  aged  19.  to  fight 
with  the  Communists.  She  fell 
out  with  her  sister.  Diana, 
over  Munich  ami  they  barely 
spoke  Tor  50  years. 

At  fee  age  of  77.  she  and  a 
backing  group  released  a ver- 
sion of  Maxwell's  Silver 
Hammer’  which  they  sang  on 
US  television  and  on  fop  of  a 
circus  elephant. 

Her  son,  Benjamin  Treu- 
hnft  said  her  funeral  would  he 
“as  cheap  as  possible"  to 
avoid  the  bogus  trappings  she 
criticised  in  her  book.  “In  fact 1 
the  undertaker  was  expelled 
from  the  morticians'  union1 
for  undercutting  prices,"  be 
said. 

There  would  be  no  religious 
trappings  to  her  cremation. 
Maybe  a few  Marxist  incan- 
tations." he  added.  The  six 
black  horses  with  white 
plumes  that  Ms  Mitford  hu- 
morously requested  would 
not  be  present  Neither  would 
she  be  embalmed  although 
the  author  enthusiastically 
recalled  "they  can  make  you 
look  20  years  younger". 


probationers  who  accused 
PC  Bridle  were  cross-exam- 
ined. The  prosecutor,  hav- 
ing heard  evidence  from 
the  policewomen,  felt  he 
could  not  prove  the  offence. 
Anyone  who  believes  no  ob- 
jection will  be  taken  to  his 
actions  cannot  be  convicted 
of  Indecent  assault,  even  if 
the  victim  does  object 

Lynne  Tolan,  a detective 
chief  Inspector  who  investi- 
gated the  case,  described 
the  judge’s  comments  as 
“biased,  crass,  prejudicial, 
outdated  and  out  of  order”. 

Judge  McCallum  said:  aT 
am  astonished  that  a 
retired  policewoman,  who 
was  on  the  witness  list  and 
who  therefore  was  not  in 
court  to  bear  any  evidence, 
should  give  a press  confer- 
ence outside  the  court  min- 
utes after  the  case  ended.” 
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Witness:  England  captain  Former  Pakistan  captain 
Mike  Atherton  yesterday  Imran  Khan  yesterday 


Benefit  ruling  blow  for  Lilley 

THE  Government  faces  a setback  for  Peter  Lilley, 
bill  running  into  hun-  Social  Security  Secretary.  In 
dreds  of  millions  of  pounds  his  drive  to  cut  benefits 
after  the  law  lords  yesterday  spending.  One  in  five  social 
ruled  that  residents  of  many  services  authorities  Is  ex- 
local authority  old  people's  pected  to  demand  back-pay- 
homes  should  have  become  el-  merits,  as  may  some  health 
igible  for  income  support  authorities, 
when  the  homes  were  trans-  Tad  Kubisa.  president  of 
f erred  to  voluntary  sector  the  Association  of  Directors 
ownership,  writes  David  of  Social  Services,  said: 
. . "Local  authorities  have  lost 

One  authority.  Dorset,  esti-  out  very,  very  considerably 
mated  it  would  receive  £8  mil-  over  this."  A DSS  spokesman 
lion  in  back-payments  as  a said  the  implications  of  the 
result  of  fee  lords’ decision.  decision  were  beins 

The  ruling  Is  a substantial  considered. 
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Artist 
wins  top 
portrait 
prize  at 
first  try 


BRITAIN  5 


Dandalstor 

^Cwwpomiwit 

A 25- YEAR-OLD  artist 
from  Derbyshire  won 
the  £10.000  National 
portrait  Gallery’s  BP  por- 
trait award  yesterday  with 
a self-portrait. 

James  Hague  beat  almost 
800  entrants  to  win  the 
prize,  Britain’s  most  presti- 
gious portrait  award,  and 
will  receive  a £2,000  com- 
mission for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery’s  contem- 
porary collection. 

The  award  is  seen  as  an 
important  stepping  stone 
for  young  artists  and  is 
credited  with  reviving  the 
position  of  portraits  in 
modern  art.  it  is  open  to 
painters  aged  18  to  40. 

The  prize  was  presented 
last  night  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  Trafel- 
gar  Square  by  Jonathan 
Miller.  The  second  prize  of 
£4,000  went  to  Peter  Ander- 
sen, and  the  third  prize  of 
£2,000  to  Mark  McPadden. 

It  is  the  first  time  Mr 
Hague  has  entered  the  com- 
petition, which  is  now  in  its 
15th  year.  Hi  1994,  he  com- 
pleted a degree  in  fine  art 
at  the  University  of  North- 
umbria, and  has  been 
painting  in  France  and 
Spain  since  graduating. 

The  award  gained  minor 
notoriety  three  years  ago 
when  the  winning  entry,  a 
double  portrait  by  Philip 
Harris,  showing  himself 
and  his  girlfriend  lying 
naked  in  a dry  river  bed, 
was  censored  in  some 
newspapers. 

Of  the  772  entries,  63  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  gallery. 
The  exhibition  leaves  Lon- 
don in  November,  opening 
at  the  Aberdeen  Art  Gal- 
lery on  November  2. 


Andrew  Gulf 
Media  Correspondent 


James  Hague’s  portrait, 
which  won  him  £10,000 . 


AN  allegation  by  the 
failed  lottery  bidder 
Richard  Branson  that 
he^had  been  the  subject  of  a 
bribery  attempt  was  dis- 
missed yesterday  in  a report 
published  by  the  lottery’s  reg- 
ulator, Peter  Davis. 

The  inquiry,  conducted  by 
criminal  barrister  Anne  Raf- 
ferty, was  boycotted  by  Mr 
Branson,  chairman  of  the  Vir- 
gin Group,  who  denounced 
the  report  as  “worthless”. 

His  allegation  against  Guy 
Snowden,  co-chairman  of 
GTech,  part  of  the  winning 
Camelot  lottery  consortium, 
was  made  on  BBCl's  Pan- 
orama last  November.  The 


dispute  between  the  two  men 
is  to  be  aired  again  in  the 
High  Court  this  year,  each  is 
suing  the  other  for  libeL 

Mr  Davis,  director  general 
of  the  National  Lottery,  said 
he  would  take  no  action  as  a 
result  of  the  report  Ms.  Raf- 
ferty concluded:  "I  am  not 
able  to  find  as  a tact  there  was 
any  attempt  to  bribe  Mr  Rich- 
ard Branson  on  September  24, 
1993." 

In  the  Panorama  interview. 
Mr  Branson  said  Mr  Snowden 
had  tried  to  secure  his  with- 
drawal from  the  race  for  a lot- 
tery licence. 

Mr  Snowden  said  in  a writ- 
ten submission  that  he 
refitted  any  untoward  motive 
for  his  comments  to  Mr  Bran- 
son at  a working  lunch  at  the 
latter’s  west  london  home. 


Ireland  declares  war  on  ‘untouchable’  criminal  gangs 


Peter  Hetherfngtxm 
in  Belfast 


TOUGH  measures  to  crack 
down  on  organised  crime 
in  the  Irish  republic,  after'  a 
wave  of  drug-related  and. 
terrorist  shootings,  will  be 
rushed  through  parliament  in 
Dublin  today. 

. Amid  public  outrage  after 
the  murders  of  an  award-win- 
ning crime  journalist  and  a 
policeman,  MPs  will  back  a 
wide-ranging  law  and  order 


package  involving  recruit- 
ment of  more  policemen, 
extra  prison  places,  fast-track 
cotirt  procedures  and  restric- 
tions on  ball  — subject  to  a 
referendum  in  November. 

Centrepiece  of  the  strategy 
will  be  a hew  special  unit 
drawn  from  the  Garda  Sio- 
chana,.the  tax  authorities  and 
the  departments  of  finance 
and. justice,  with  powers  to 
seize  the  assets  of  criminals, 
labelled  the  “godfathers’’  of 
Ireland’s  crime  world  by  the 
Taoiseach,  John  Bruton.  He 


has  warned  them:  “You  are 
not  untouchable.” 

With  34  murders  recorded 
so  far  this  year  — compared 
with  a total  of  45  for  1995  — 
and  a sharp  rise  in  other 
crime,  Ireland’s  reputation  as 
a largely  law-abiding  country 
has  been  tarnished. 

Barry  Galvin,  state  solicitor 
for  Cork,  wanted*  recently 
that  vigilante  and  terrorist 
shootings  will  escalate 
sharply  unless  drugs  barons 
are  targeted.  The  republic 
had  become  an  “internation- 


ally recognised”  safe  haven 
for  people  with  criminal 
wealth.  “They  are  living  roy- 
ally and  quite  openly  with  the 
proceeds  of  crime,  particu- 
larly drugs,"  he  said. 

Pressure  for  tough  mea- 
sures came  after  the  journal- 
ist Veronica  Guerin,  who  had 
exposed  a number  of  Dublin’s 
criminal  godfathers,  was  shot 
dead  last  month.  Public  anger 
had  already  been  heightened 
by  by  the  murder  of  a police- 
man. Jerry  McCabe,  in  Co 
Limerick  three  weeks  earlier. 


Cybercafe 
life  in  San 
Francisco 
at  8.30am 
on  a Tuesday 
was,  well, 
Dewsburyish. 
I was  in 
danger  of 
paying  my 
quarters  to 
talk  to 
myself. 

Martin  . 
Wainwright 


Study  to  consider  RUC  methods  and  the  need  for  marching  code 

Mayhew  orders  review 
of  use  of  plastic  bullets 


Pa  tar  Hrtharingtwi 
In  Betfaat 


THE  Government  is  to 
review  the  use  of  plas- 
tic bullets  by  the 
police  Ln  Northern 
Ireland  along  with  the  RUCs 
handling  of  marches  and  pa- 
rades. it  was  announced  last 
night. 

Sir  Patrick  Mayhew,  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary, 
said  the  Inspector  of  Constab- 
ulary would  undertake  a 
review  of  the  RUC’s  proce- 
dures training  for  hand- 
ling public  order  situations. 

The  reviews  were  ordered 
in  the  wake  of  recent  street 
violence  following  the  Orange 
Order  parade  in  Portadown 
which  was  first  stopped  and 
then  permitted  after  loyalist 
disorder. 

In  answer  to  a written  par- 
liamentary question  from 


Ken  Maginnis,  the  Ulster 
Unionist  security  spokesman. 
Sir  Patrick  said  the  review 
would  take  account  of  toe  dis- 
order surrounding  recent  pa- 
rades, including  fixe  Porta- 
down  stand-off  when  6.000 
rounds  of  plastic  bullets  were 
fired. 

The  review  would  also 
study  the  “need  to  ensure  ade- 
quate protection  of  RUC  offi- 
cers faced  with  determined 
assaults  and  petrol  bombers”. 

Sir  Patrick  also  announced 
the  terms  of  reference  for  a 
review  of  -parades  and 
marches. 

He  said  the  review  would 
consider  his  own  powers  and 
those  of  the  RUC,  together 
with  the  adequacy  of 
legislation. 

It  would  study  the  need  for 
new  machinery,  both  formal 
and  informal  to  help  in  deter- 
mining  whether  and  how  pro- 
cessions should  take  place. 


It  would  also  look  at  “the 
possible  role  for,  and  compo- 
sition of,  codes  of  practice  for 
foe  organisers  of  and  partici- 
pants in  public  processions". 

The  reviews  are  expected 
by  the  end  of  this  year  or 
early  next  year. 

The  Police  Authority  for 
Northern  Ireland  welcomed 
the  announcements.  Chair- 
man Pat  Armstrong  said  foe 
review  by  the  Inspector  of 
Constabulary  should  “pro- 
ride  an  objective  and  profes- 
sional assessment  of  the 
RUCs  capability  for  handling 


public  order  situations”. 

He  also  welcomed  foe  terms 
of  reference  for  the  review  of 
parades  and  pledged  the  au- 
thority would  play  a full  part 
“and  will  be  encouraging  all 
those  in  positions  of  influence 
to  do  so  well  as  well”. 

But  foe  initiatives  will  be 
too  late  for  the  next  emotive 
date  on  the  loyalist  calendar 


— the  Apprentice  Boys' 
march,  around  the  . old  walls 
of  Londonderry,  in  two 
weeks'  time. 

With  loyalists  and  national- 
ists cm  a collision  course  over 
the  routing  of  the  parade, 
both  the  Northern  Ireland 
Office  and  the  RUC  have  ap- 
pealed to  both  sides  to  reach 
compromise  locally.  Instead, 
insults  have  been  traded. 

Apprentice  Boys  from 
throughout  Northern  Ireland 
were  meeting  in  Londonderry 
last  night  to  consider  their 
next  move. 

But  tensions  have  been 
raised  further  by  the  decision 
of  the  Bogside  Residents 
Group  to  stage  a march  and 
rally  tonight  from  the  loyal- 
ist enclave  of  the  Waterside  to 
the  city  centre,  to  commemo- 
rate foe  ‘ first  civil  rights 
marches  28  years  ago.  Union- 
ist councillors  say  the  march 
will  be  grossly  provocative. 


Crayfish  threatens  drought  plans 


A window  in  memory  of  the  estate  agent  Suzy  Lamplugb  is  unveiled  today  at  All  Saints 
Church,  East  Sheen,  London,  commissioned  by  her  family  from  designer  Alan  Younger 
to  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of  her  disappearance  while  at  work  Women,  G2.  page  4 

Bribe  claim  dismissed 


Ms  Rafferty  said  there  was 
no  hint  that  Camelot  felt 
threatened  by  Mr  Branson’s 
bid,  and  the  approach  far 
lunch  had  come  from  him.  She 
asked  why  it  took  Mr  Branson 
two  years  to  air  his  grievance. 

Mr  Branson  said:  “We  ex- 
pected the  report  to  be  worth-r  j 
less,  and  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. This  is  precisely  why 
we  refused  to  participate.’' 

He  felt  foe  inquiry  had  not 
been  sufficiently  public  and 
independent.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  the  “verdict  of  a Brit- , 
ish  jury,  who  will  have  had 
the  chance  of  bearing-  both 
sides  of  the  story". 

A GTech  spokesman  said: 
“GTech  are  pleased  that  the 
Rafferty  report  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  we  welcome  its 
conclusions.” 


Martin  Wainwright 
on  ‘grey  squirrel  of 
the  river’  plaguing 
Yorkshire  Water 


A N armoured  crustacean, 
Za  branded  as  a voracious 
# Vanmlbal  and  master  of 
escape  by  government  scien- 
tists. emerged  yesterday  as 
the  latest  threat  to  belea- 
guered Yorkshire  Water's 
drought  relief  plans. 

The  firm  is  being  threat- 
ened with  prosecution  if  it  In- 
stitutes a proposed  water 
transfer  link  to  the  Tees 
catchment  in  the  North  East, 
Emergency  pipelines  would 
breach  a legal  no-go  cordon 
for  signal  crayfish  — im- 
ported as  a delicacy  from  the 
United  States  but  now  the  tar- 
get of  some  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s toughest  wildlife  pro- 
tection measures — according 
to  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

The  American  crayfish  is 
condemned  by  naturalists  as 
foe  “grey  squirrel  of  foe 
river”  because  of  its  destruc- 
tion of  the  smaller  British 
white-clawed  crayfish  in 
south  of  England  river  basins 
where  .imported,  animate  have 
escaped  from  fish  farms.  . 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Environment  Agency  i 
have  published  leaflets  de- 1 


Killer  crayfish 


I'Matewhtte-dawed 
crayfish,  I.OCms.tooo 


scribing  the  signal  as  aggres- 
sive escape  artists  capable  of 
wiping  out  entire  populations 
of  native  crayfish  within  days 
through  predation,  competi- 
tion and  a virulent  fungal  dis- 
ease, crayfish  plague. 

“We  are  confident  foe  Envi- 
ronment Agency  would  have 
to  bring  a criminal  case 
under  the  Government’s  pro- 
tected species  action  plan  In- 
troduced in  May.”  said  Matt 
Phillip  of  FoE. 

He  said  the  connection 
would  breach  amendments  to 
foe  Wildlife  and  Countryside 
Act  which  have  categorised 
the  signal  an  Invasive  species 
and  made  assistance  to  its 
spread  a criminal  offence. 

Yorkshire  Water,  which 


.vj-.  I!.:" 

faces  a raft  of  shareholder 
protests  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Harrogate  today,  acknowl- 
edged there  was  a problem 
following  the  discovery  of  sig- 
nal crayfish  in  a Tees  tribu- 
tary whose  water  would  be 
linked  by  transfer  pipes  to  tiie 
rivers  of  North  Yorkshire. 

A Yorkshire  Water  spokes- 
woman said  mesh  screens 
would  guarantee  that  signals 
could  not  enter  the  pipelines. 
She  said  the  plague,  which  is 
carried  by  signals  but  does 
not  affect  them, . \yas : being 
studied.  She  said:  “There  is 
no  evidence,  that  crayfish 
plague  is  present-in  the  Tees 
and  Tyne,  but  we  are  conduct- 
ing the  most  intensive  survey 
yet  of  the  two  rivers.” 


Eat  the  pest 


WAYS  to  help  with  the  signal 
crayfish  problem: 

□ Use  old  kippers  as  bait  In  a 
scambler  (mesh  net)  at  foe 
swayle  (fishing  station). 

□ Remember.  When  the  frost 
be  up.  crayfish  sup 

□ Chant:  Ting-a-ling-ling! 
Come  warm  the  pot.  Old  Man 
Crayfish  wants  it  hot 

□ Eat  a la  Suede:  plunge  into 
boiling  beer  and  saltwater, 
add  bunch  of  fresh  dilL  Serve 
with  ice  cold  pepper  vodka. 

Research  by  Caspar  Will 


The  plague  has  attracted  a 
further  range  of  draconian 
government  measures,  in- 
cluding a fishermen’s  code 
which  warns  that  waders  and 
clothes  used  ln  signal  cray- 
fish waters  should  be  disin- 
fected. Environment  Agency 
guidelines  instruct:  “This 
procedure  should  always  be 
followed  before  sampling  is 
carried  out  in  waters  contain- 
ing native  crayfish.” 

The  agency  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  signals  had -been 
•found  in  thqfi^gs  palgb&ieni. 
A spokeswoman- said  the 
-issue  would  have  to  come  be- 
fore the  drougfet'oftta'  public 
inquiry  which'  woukC  be 
required  if  Yorkshire  decided 
to  try  to  use  the  link. 


Keeping  you  posted: 


Customer  advice  about  the  Postal  Strike 


During  the  postal  strikes,  24  hour  telephone  banking  at  First 
Direct  wffl  continue  without  Interruption.  However,  some 
services  by  post  may  be  affected  and  we  have  made 
special  arrangements  to  keep  inconvenience  to  a minimum. 


Dates  of  the  strike 


Industrial  action  is  due  to  take  place  on  the  following  dates: 

• Friday  26th  July  (24  hours) 

• Wednesday  31st  July  to 
Friday  2nd  August  (48  hours) 

• Tuesday  6th  August  (24  hours) 


Sending  cheques  by  post 


Since  cheques  sent  by  post  will  inevitably  be  delayed 
please  use  your  nearest  branch  of  Midland  Bank  to 
pay  In  urgent  credits. 

We  regret  that  customers  in  Scotland  may  find  this 
difficult  due  to  limited  access  to  Mfdand  Bank  branches. 
Sterling  credits  can  be  made  at  other  banks,  but  you  may 
find  you  are  charged  for  this. 


Travel  Orders 


The  despatch  of  First  Direct  Travel  Orders  (foreign 
currency  and  travellers  cheques)  will  not  be  affected 
during  the  postal  strike.  Orders  will  continue  to  be 
despatched  by  registered  post  Please  note  that  where 
delivery  to  an.  address  has  been  unsuccessful  the 
sorting/collection  offices  wiB  be  open  for  collection. 


Sterling  and  foreign  drafts 


If  you  request  either  storting  or  foreign  drafts  from  us  we 
■ can  arrange  for  you  to  collect  them  from  your  nearest 
Midland  Bank  branch.  Certain  Midland  Bank  branches 
will  need  at  least  24  hours  notice  prior  to  collection,  If 
you  specifically  request  First  Direct  to  post  your  draft 
you  may  experience  a delay  in  receipt. 


Cards/PINs/Cheque  Books 


For  obvious  security  reasons,  newty  ordered  cards  will 
not  be  collected  by  the  Royal  Mai  after  a specified  time 
In  advance  of  the  strike.  This  should  ensure  that 


unsigned  new  cards  are  not  in  the  Royal  Mail  offices 
during  the  strike  periods.  You  may  therefore  experience 
delays  in  receiving  your  cards.  Receipt  of  your  PIN  and 
new  cheque  books  may  also  be  affected. 


Standing  orders  and  direct  debits 


Again,  direct  debit  mandates  and  standing  orders 
posted  to  us  will  be  subject  to  delays  during  the  strike 
period.  To  avoid  this  we  encourage  you  to  set  up 
standing  orders  with  us  by  telephone. 


Account  Transfers 


If  you  are  transferring  your  bank  account  to  First  Direct 
from  another  bank  there  may  be  a delay  in  us  receiving 
your  previous  bank  account's  balance  in  the  post.  If  this 
happens  extended  credit  fadlites  can  be  discussed 
with  you.  Transfers  from  Midland  Bank  to  First  Direct 
win  be  unaffected  by  the  strike. 


Mortgages 


If  you  are  arranging  your  mortgage  through  us  and  are 
concerned  about  delays,  your  dedicated  mortgage 
counsellor  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this  with  you. 


New  Customers 


You  can  apply  to  become  a customer  of  the  UK's 
leading  24  hour  telephone  bank  anytime,  . 

we’re  always  open. 

If  you  apply  during  the  postal  strike  you 
may  experience  delays  in  the  receipt  of 
application  forms  to  and  from  ourselves. 

Wherever  possible,  we’ll  advise  you  of  these. 

If  you  are  an  existing  customer 
and  have  any  queries,  call  us  on: 


0345  100  100 


If  you  are  not  a customer  and 
would  like  to  know  more  about 
First  Direct  please  call  us  on: 


0800  24  24  24 


For  tuB  written  details  oi  our.  services  write  to  First  Direct,  FREEPOST.  Leeds  LESS  lFD.  First  Direct  is  a c&vtsion  c4  Mlcfland  Bank  pic.  Fiat  Direct 
reserves  the  right  to  d seine  to  open  an  account  for  you.  Galis  are  recorded  end  monitored.  Applicants  must  be  t8  or  ewer.  Member  HSBC  4^  Croup 
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West  heads  for  trade  war 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 
and  Marie  Tranb;N«w  York 


THE  European  Union 
and  - the  United 
States  edged  closer 
to  a trade  war  yes- 
terday when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  endorsed  a bill 
empowering  him  to  penalise 
companies  investing  in  gas  or 
oil  projects  in  Iran  and  Libya. 

The  bill,  introducing  US 
sanctions  against  the  two 
countries  which  Washington 
considers  sponsors  of  terror- 
ism. follows  the  threatened 
imposition  • of  American  pen- 
alties on  non-US  firms  which 
trade  with  Cuba. 


“It's  time  to  take  real  action 
I against  terrorism  and  the 
! countries  that  sponsor  it. 

I Now  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  know  they  can  trade  with 
them  or  trade  with  us.  They 
have  to  choose.”  said  Alfonse 
D ’Amato,  a Republican  sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill 

Iran  condemned  the  US 
moves,  saying  they  were  cer- 
tain to  prove  ineffective. 

“It's  nothing  new,  just  the 
continuation  of  measures 
taken  by  American  rulers  to 
pressure  independent 
countries,"  die  foreign  minis- 
try said  in  Tehran. 

As  the  White  House  sig- 
nalled President  Clinton's  ap- 


proval tor  die  bill,  which  has 
already  been  backed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  in  Brussels 
was  discussing  countermea- 
sures. It  is  close  to  finalising 
a directive  prohibiting  any 
EU  company  from  co-operat- 
ing with  US  courts  in  cases 
where  US  corporations  take 
action  against  them  under  the 
Helms/Burton  (anti-Cuban) 
legislation. 

The  directive  would  allow 
European  companies  hit  by 
US  sanctions  to  sue  for  com- 
pensation in  European 
courts.  The  European  courts 
would  be  authorised  to  seize 
any  assets  in  Europe  held  by 
an  American  company  which 


initiated  legal  action  against 
i European  businesses.  The 
draft  counter-measures  will 
come  up  fur  approval  by  EU 
governments  early  neat  week. 

‘This  is  a proposal  de- 
signed to  respond  to  the 
threat  of  sanctions  against 
our  companies  in  the  case  of 
trade  with  Cuba.  But  it  will  be 
open  to  die  Council  of  Minis- 
ters to  extend  it  to  cover  other 
countries,  such  as  Iran  and 
Libya,"  a Commission  spokes- 
man said  last  night 

The  European  trade  com- 
missioner, Sir  Leon  Brittan, 
said:  “The  European  Union 
shares  American  concern 
about  international  terror- 
ism. Europeans  have  also 


been  the  victims  of  terrorism 
in  Lockerbie  and  other  inci- 
dents. But  this  Is  not  toe  way 
to  go  about  tackling  the 
problem." 

The  British  government 
has  led  the  demand  in  the  EU 
for  effective  European  mea- 
sures to  counter  US  sanc- 
tions. The  Foreign  Office  Mid 
yesterday:  “We  agree  that 
there  should  be  a common 
Western  policy  on  Iran  and 
Libya.  But  we  cannot  accept 
US  pressure  an  Its  allies  to 
impose  sanctions  under  the 
threat  of  mandatory  penalties 
on  our  companies  carrying 
out  trade  with  these  countries' 
in  the  oil  and  gas  sectors." 

President  Clinton  is  author- 


ised by  the  D' Amato /Kennedy 
bill  to  penalise  International 
companies  where  investment 
by  .them  would  “significantly 
enhance”  Iran  or  Libya's  pro- 
duction potential  for  oil  or 
gas. 

The  French  government 
criticised  the  US  measure  yes- 
terday- A'  foreign  ministry 
spokesman  said:  “We  do  not 
accept  the  principle  of  extra- 
territorial application  of 
national  laws.”  The  French 
oil  company  Total,  which  has 
investments  in  two  ntiffriite 
in  Libya  and  signed  a 
£400  million  deal  last  year  to 
develop  an  Iranian  offshore 
oil  and  gas  field,  has  said  it 
will  continue  undeterred: 


News  in  brief  

Spanish  police  Hold 
‘three  bombers 
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‘British  spy  wrote  thrillers1 
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coSSStt,  «yin*only:  “We  regarft 
In  toe  tit-for-tai  expulsion  row  which  erupted  m way, 


iputy  to  the  former  Soviet  foreign  minister  Eduard  Shevard- 


— Reuter,  Moscow. 


Arrest  for  London  blasts 

AN  ZSRAELToourt  ordered  a woman  to  be  beW  for  10  days 

yesterday  on  suspicion  of  being  involved  in  two  1994  bcanbmgs 
against  Jewish  targets  in  London,  security  sources  said. 

. Israel  Radio  described  toe  woman  as  an  Israeli-Arab  aged  30- 
Channel  Two  television  said  she  held  a French  passport  and  was 
arrested  on  arrival  in  Israel  from  Europe. 

Security  sources  said  the  Shin  Bet  secret  service  wasconduct- 
ing+Vw.  jnwpt^Hnn  The  court  banned  publication  eff  the 

jer-qp]  hinpiprf  Toinmin  militants  for  a car  bomb  which  exploded 
mrfrfdo  fhn>rgraflH  emhassy  in  London  in  July  1994.  wounding  14 
people.  Twelve  hours  later  a second  car  bomb  went  off  outside  the 
north  London  offices  of  a Jewish  fundraising  organisation 
wounding  five  people.  ... 

British  newspapers  said  at  the  time  that  a Palestinian  widow 

QB^IrfngrgwangPifhr  fhP  frilling  nf  her  husband  and  son  planted  at 
iftarf  one  of  the  bombs.  — Reuter . Jerusalem. 

Old  flames  rekindled 

AN  ABANDONED  Italian  vented  his  anger  by  setting  fire  to  the 
island  beauty  spots  where  he  couitod  his  wife,  newspapers  said 
yesterday. 

Pio  Lorenzo  Vitieflo,  aged  32,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
arson  this  week  cm  the  Mediterranean  island  afPonza,  where  fires 
destroyed  500  acres  Of  brushland  earlier  this  month. 

Newspapers  said  Mr  Vitlello’s  romance  bad  blossomed  in  the 
places  where  the  fires  were  set— but  his  wife  left  him  three 
months  ago. 

"Seeing  those  places  where  he  had  spent  the  happiest  moments 
of  his  life  with  her  made  him  lose  his  bead,”  the  Rome  newspaper 
H Messaggerb  quoted  an  investigator  as  saying.  — Reuter,  Rome. 
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Salomon^fomSei^-FeingoId,  aged  76,  kisses  the  hand  of  his  sister  Rebecca,  aged  79.  on  their  reunion  in  Rehovot,  Israel,  after  60  years  separation.  Rebecca  left  Poland  for  Palestine 
in  1936  and  thought  her  whole  family  had  died  in  the  Holocaust  until  Salomon  was  traced  in  Russia  through  a series  of  coincidences  photograph:  michas.  krswoi-yedioth 


California  vote  I Jostling  to  be  the  mourner-in-chief 


fans  racial  heat 


Even  disasters  such  as  the  TWA  crash  do  not  deter  politicians 
from  playing  politics.  Ian  Katz  reports  from  New  York 


m n< 
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south  of  Los  Angeles  is  toe 

enrfstopner  Heea  • base  for  campaigners  promot- 

bi  Los  Angeles  nig  fhp  new  initiative. 

Its  opponents  claim  the  ini- 
NOTHER  referendum  tiative  is  as  legally  flawed  as 
on  illegal  immigration  Proposition  187,  which  was 
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mayor  Is  at  war  with  list  of  dignitaries  before  man- 
airline.  The  feds  are  tioning  the  relatives, 
furious  with  the  gover-  Politicians  would  never  ad- 


ot  deter  politicians  861  ^ 

n Mow  Vnrir  New  Yorkers  had  scarcely 

Iinew  TUT*  had  time  to  digest  the  horror 

of  what  had  happened  before 
determination  to  track  down  he  was  lambasting  the  airline 
the  culprits,  if  there  has  been  for  taking  16  hours  to  tellrela- 
foul  play.  On  the  other,  be  tives  whether  their  loved 


nor.  And  the  Republicans  ac- 1 mit  it,  of  course,  but  disasters  would  rather  not  acknowl-  ones  had  been  on  toe  plane, 
cuse  the  Democrats  of  failing  I are  rich  with  political  oppor-  I edge  the  enduring  threat  of  He  also  accused  TWA  execu- 
' " - --  terrorism  during  an  Olympic  tives  of  lying  to  him.  • 


being  prepared  by  I passed  with  a strong  majority  I to  beef  up  airport  security.  ’ I tunity  — and  danger.  Public 


Conservatives  in  southern  in  the  1994  elections.  The  su-  A week  after  TWA  flight  800  -figures  must  strike  the  right  Games  on  US  solL  and  a presl- 
Califomia,  threatening  to  fuel  preme  court  found  its  provi-  crashed  into  the  Atlantic  off  balance  between  compassion  dentlal  election  campaign. 


hatred  in  a region  already  di- 
vided by  racial  strife. 

The  .measure  — drafted  by 
the  group  that  successfully 
lobbied,  for;  ..the  discrimina- 
tory Proposition  187  — would 
make  it  an  offence  to  let  sub- 
let or  sell  property  to  illegal 
immigrants.  It  would  enable 
businesses  to  sue  competitors 
hiring  workers  without 
proper  documents. 

The  aim,  says  the  group,  is 
to  drive  Illegal  immigrants 
back  to  their  native  country, 
usually  Mexico,  or  into  an- 
other state. 

The  proposed  penalties  for 


sions  against  providing  health  eastern  Long  Island,  killing 
care  and  education  to  undocu-  all  230  on  board,  investigators 
xnented  workers  and  their  are  still  unable  to  establish 


The  peren  tally  mournful 
governor,  George  Pataki.  a 


children  unconstitutional. 

The  new  measure  may  face 


the  cause  of  the  disaster.  But 
one  foot  has  emerged  from  the 


and  mawkishness,  between 
being  seen  to  act  swiftly  and 
jumping  the  gun. 


These  conflicting  interests  sworn  political  enemy  of  the 
have  been  reflected  in  the  mayor’s  even  though  they  are 


White  House’s  confhsed  and 


the  same  fete,  but  its  oppo-  wreckage  of  the  Boeing  747: 


President  Bill  Clinton  of-  tentative  handling  of  the 
fared  a textbook  demonstra-  crash.  On  Tuesday  the  chief 


both  Republicans,  chose  a dif- 
ferent strategy.  He  spent 


nents  say  it  is  likely  to  force 
immigrants  underground.  Ille- 
gal workers  feed  a vast  illicit 
economy  by  doing  unpleasant. 


politics  does  not  stop  when 
tragedy  strikes. 

The  conflicting  interests  at 
work  in  toe  handling  of  toe 


poorly  paid  jobs  which  most  disaster  were  highlighted  yes- 


Americans  reject 
Before  Proposition  187  was 
voted  on,  tension  grew  be- 
tween the  communities  in 


terday  when  angry  relatives 
of  the  French  passengers  who 
died  in  the  crash  claimed  that 
the  United  States  had  rejected 


tion  of  how  to  handle  a disas- 
ter last  year  after  the 
Oklahoma  City  bombing.  He 
comforted  toe  families  of  vic- 
tims with  apparently  sincere 
and  well-articulated  sympa- 
thy and  simultaneously  an- 


crash.  On  Tuesday  the  chief  much  of  his  time  at  toe  crash 
of  staff  E-eon  Panetta.  sug-  scene  and  tried  to  be  first 


gested  that  circumstantial 
evidence  of  a bomb  had  been 
discovered.  A White  House 
spokesman,  Mike  McCurry, 
then  flatly  contradicted  him. 

The  stakes  are  high  for 


nounced  a crackdown  on  lesser  politicians  too.  The 


terrorists. 

His  virtuoso  performance 


coastguard  had  barely  ar- 
rived at  the  crash  scene  be- 


southem  California,  particu-  offers  of  sophisticated  French  as  mourner- in-chief  paid  a fore  every  panjandrum  in 


with  news  of  developments  in 
the  investigation. 

The  dangers  of  this  ap- 
proach were  highlighted  on 
Tuesday  when  crash  investi- 
gators denied  a claim  by  the 
governor  that  “dozens  and 
dozens”  of  bodies,  perhaps  as 
many  as  too.  had  been  discov- 
ered in  sections  of  fuselage 


larly  in  Orange  county,  which 
has  a long  history  of  racism. 


landlords  include  fines  of  In  1994  high  school  students 
$3,000  to  $5,000  (£2,000-£3.300);  clashed  violently  over  the 


two  convictions  could  mean 
two  years  in  prison  for  each 
offence:  The  penalties  would 


has  a long  history  of  racism,  cal  reasons. 

In  1994  high  school  students  “I  want  my  brother,  I don’t 
clashed  violently  over  the  want  politics,"  said  Michael 
proposition,  resulting  in  at  Oliver,  one  of  the  French  rela- 


salvage  technology  for  politi-  handsome  dividend:  a 12- 
cal  reasons.  point  boost  in  the  polls  and 

"I  want  my  brother.  I don’t  the  apparent  rejuvenation  of 
want  politics,"  said  Michael  his  flagging  presidency. 


New  York  state  was  in  East  found  by  divers  on  the 


least  two  murders. 


tives.  He  added  that  at  the  me- 


The  organisers  of  the  new  mortal  service  on  Fire  Island 


be  doubled  for  tax-exempt  or  proposition  are  risking  a rep-  each  speaker  had  thanked  a 
non-profit  organisations,  a etitlon  of  this  murderous 
threat- to  the  Roman  Catholic  racial  conflict  They  need  the 
Church's  sanctuary  move-  signatures  of  435,000  regis- 


point  boost  in  the  polls  and  Moriches,  vying  for  air-time,  seabed. 

the  apparent  rejuvenation  of  Rudolph  Giuliani,  the  ”We  think  the  governor 
his  flagging  presidency.  tough-taiklng  New  Vork  should  not  be  making  state- 

This  time  the  president  mayor  who  makes  it  his  busl-  merits  until  he  knows,”  said 
feces  a more  complex  chal-  ness  to  show  up  at  the  Bedside  one  relative,  furious  at  seeing 
lenge.  On  the  one  hand,  he  of  any  voter  who  so  much  as  the  hopes  of  toe  victims’  fam- 
must  quickly  demonstrate  a twists  an  ankle  in  news-  ilies  raised  then  dashed. 


the  hopes  of  toe  victims’  fam- 
ilies raised  then  dashed. 


menu  which  .provides  shelter 
for  illegal  immigrants. 

“This  is  designed  to  put 


tered  voters  by  November  to 
put  it  on  the  1998  ballot 
Its  opponents  say  the  mea- 


priesfc’Tri  jail?  ‘said  Snow  sure  would  encourage  land- 
Hume,  an  anti-immigration  lords  to  discriminate  against 


Banana  workers  challenge  evictions 


campaigner.- "We- are  seeking 
to  put  anend-tp  the  sanctuary 
movement-1’  . 

Mr.  Humej  outraged  the 
state’s  "Korean  community 
last  year -when  he  addressed  a 
Korean- American  mayor  in  a 
mock  Asian  accent  during  a 
council -meeting  in  Orange 
county.  Tins  deeply  conserva- 
tive and.  racist  suburban  area 


legally  resident  and  even  nat-  : — . 

uralisedHispanics.  ,7?  Ro#Irr 

By  encouraging  employers  “ vittia,  Honduras 
of  immigrants  to  spy  on  each  “ 
other,  the  new  measure  could  ■"•ROM  the  moment 
also  have  unintended  conse-  I—  American  fruit  produc- 
quences.  If  illegal  workers  I ers  installed  tbem- 
have  nowhere  to  live,  how  will  selves  In  northern  Hondo- 
Orange  county’s  citizens  find  ras  a century  ago.  La  Lima 
their  maids,  gardeners,  jani-  has  been  the  quintessential 


For  most  of  that  time,  the  show  the  government  and 
company's  word  has  been  Hondurans  that  they  con- 

. 1 _ . 1 Uhim  *n  ho  fhn  non.A^  hooo  « 


FROM  the  moment 
American  fruit  produc- 
ers installed  them- 
selves in  northern  Hondu- 


[ law.  But  now  workers  on 

banana  plantations  are 
moment  resisting  efforts  by  Chi- 


tinue  to  be  the  power  here. 


land  so  that  they  could  farm 
it  themselves.  Company  offi- 
cials say  no  such  proposal 


Oswaldo  Martinez,  news  di-  was  made  and  say  they  of- 


rector  of  the  local  Radio 


qnita  Brands  International  Progreso,  said  of  the  efforts 
to  evict  residents  from  tend  to  dislodge  the  workers. 


tors  and  handymen? 


company  town. 


o 


It  is  clear  that  to  be  bearded  has  strong 
cultural  associations  with  slovenliness, 
laziness  and  youthful  rebellion.  Like 
smoking  pot,  growing  a beard  is  something 
that  most  students  try  once. 

Mark  Lawson 


that  has  been  worked  on  by 
up  to  three  generations. 

The  company  wants  to 
offer  the  holdings  to 
ranchers  and  developers, 
And  says  it  needs  to  trim 
costs  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  remain 
competitive. 

Troops,  police  and  gov- 
ernment mediators  have  all 
been  called  In  to  resolve  a 
dispute  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  Hondu- 
ras described  in  a recent 
pastoral -letter  as  “the  sym- 
bol of  all  agrarian  con- 


“Itte  a way  of  saying  that 
they  are  still  a state  within 
a state  and  that  Honduras, 
unfortunately,  is  still  a ba- 
nana republic." 

The  dispute  began  in  July 
1994  when  families  on  the 
Tacamiche  plantation  in  La 
Una  and  on  three  others 
received  letters  saying  the 
company  had  designated  the 
land  for  “closing  or  final 
abandonment"  because  it 
was  no  longer  fertile. 

Many  of  the  families  had 
lived  there  since  the  1920s. 
10  years  before  Honduras 


filets”.  But  that  seems  only  granted  United  Fruit  title 
to  have  fanned  popular  to  more  than  3.000  acres  for 


resentment  of  the  corpora- 
tion once  known  as  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 

**The  company  wants  to 


SI,  and  they  were  fright- 
ened at  the  order  to  leave. 

Residents  claim  they 
asked  about  acquiring  the 


fered  to  relocate  peasants  to 
comparable  land. 

In  February,  troops, 
police  »nd  Cbiquita  work 
crews  evicted  123  families 
in  Tacamiche,  uprooting 
their  crops,  and  razing 
their  cabins  and  three 
churches. 

The  Commission  for  the 
Defence  of  Human  Rights 
in  Honduras  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  de- 
nounced the  raid  as  a 
blatant  violation  of  Hondu- 
ran law. 

Officials  at  Chlqalta’s 
Cincinnati  headquarters 
maintain  the  action  was 
legal  and  justified.  “The 
company  feels  It  acted  hon- 
ourably . . . but  we  were 
met  with  nothing  but  resis- 
tance from  the  very  start," 
said  spokesman  Joseph  Ha* 
gin.  — New  York  Times. 


Convict  outsmarts  judges 

AN  Israeli  convict  took  revenge  an  his  judges  from  his  jail  cell — 
by  telephone. 

Police  said  yesterday  that  Oren  Avraham,  aged  22,  jailed  for 
three  years  on  fraud  charges,  was  being  investigated  on  suspicion 
of  making  nuisance  calls  from  Ayalon  prison. 

He  would  call  polios  from  the  jail  pretending  to  be  one  of  them 
to  get  them  to  give  him  secret  computer  data  on  the  judges,  the 
newspaper  Yedioto  Ahronoth  reported. 

It  said  he  had  pizza  sent  to  the  judges  on  their  own  credit  cards. 
He  chargBd  smne  cf  toe  caflsheplaced  on  toe  phone  card  of  one 

judge.  . 

With  toe  computer  information  he  bad  acquired,  Avraham 
would  call  a judge  saying:  “Tell  me,  your  honour,  did  you  know 
your  daughter’s  licence  was  taken  away  for  speeding?” 

The  newspaper  said  that  he  even  ordered  air  tickets  and 
then  charged  them  to  a senior  official  to  foe  prime  minister's 
office.  — Reuter,  Jerusalem. 


Internet  surfs  into  dictionary 

CHINA  has  revamped  its  Modern  Chinese  Dictionary  for  toe  first 
time  since  its  conception  in  1956  to  introduce  contemporary 
phrases  and  excise  revolutionary  dogma,  the  chief  editor  said 
yesterday. 

The  new  edition,  launched  in  Beijing,  has  been  expanded  to 

(rimlinO  Ui<  Mile  lmlmAinti  — -Vi  ■ ■ f'V m --  --  Ik  a n i 


— *■  — uui  wjmmunpiace  alter 

imported  terms  include  “MTV”  and  “Internet".  — Reuter.  Beijing. 
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No  concessions  as  third  prison  protester  dies 

Turkey  puts  hunger 
strikers  on  notice 


Chris  Nuttall  bn  Ankara 


A THIRD  prisoner  died  yes- 
terday in  the  two-month 
hunger  strike  in  Turkey's 
jails.  The  justice  minister, 
oevket  Kazan,  after  an  emer- 
gency visit  to  an  Istanbul 
prison,  called  for  an  end  to 
we  strike,  but  offered 
concessions, 

"We  will  remain  patient  for 
some  time,  meaning  we  will 
not  launch  an  operation,"  he 
told  a press  conference  after  a 
tour-hour  meeting  with  the 
Istanbul  governor,  police 
chief  and  prison  directors. 
However,  this  issue  cannot 
occupy  Turkey's  agenda 
much  longer." 

The  protest  has  become  the 
severest  test  of  Turkey's  first 
Islamist -led  government. 

Three  prisoners  have  died 
since  Sunday  in  Istanbul  j’ails 
in  the  campaign  for  improved 
conditions,  and  many  others 
are  reported  to  be  close  to 
death,  several  having  lapsed 
into  comas. 

Their  lawyers  say  they 
could  die  at  any  moment 
Mr  Kazan  visited  the  Um- 
raniye  and  Bayrampasa  pris- 
ons in  Istanbul  yesterday  to 
hold  talks  on  resolving  the 
crisis 

The  previous  day  he  told 
parliament  that  the  two  jails 
were  no  longer  under  state 
control. 

“The  situation  is  so  bad 
that  prison  officials  cannot 
enter  Bayrampasa  at  all,”  he 
said 

- "It  is  being  managed  by 
the  850-900  inmates  there." 

The  authorities  are  strug- 
gling to  contain  civil  disorder 
outside  the  prisons. 

Fifty  people  were  arrested 
in  Istanbul  on  Tuesday  after  a 


China  keeps 
nuclear 
test  ban 
on  hold 


Strife  carried 
to  Germany 

German  police  a 

blaming  supporters  of 
the  hanger  strike  by  left- 
wing  prisoners  in  Turkey 
for  a wave  of  attacks  on 
Turkish  businesses  in  Ger- 
many, writes  Denis  Staun- 
ton in  Berlin. 

Shops,  offices  and 
mosques  throughout  Ger- 
many have  been  attacked 
during  the  past  week. 

A large  warehouse  Cor  a 
Turkish-owned  furniture 
company  in  Stuttgart  was 
burnt  down  early  yesterday. 
An  Islamic  cultural  centre 
in  Pforzheim  and  a Turkish 
social  club  near  Ludwigs- 
burg  were  also  attacked. 
Twenty  Turks  of  a “soli- 
darity committee"  in  sup- 
port of  the  hunger  strikers 
occupied  a Frankfurt  office 
of  the  Social  Democrats 
yesterday.  They  said  the 
party's  silence  on  the 
events  in  Turkey  meant  it 
must  share  the  blame  for 
the  hunger  strike. 


mock  funeral  for  one  of  the 
victims  led  to  the  police  being 
stoned  and  attempts  to  erect 
barricades  and  set  fire  to 
buses. 

Yesterday  30  demonstrators 
were  arrested  outside  Bayr- 
ampasa prison,  there  was  a 
peaceful  protest  outside  the 
justice  ministry  in  Ankara, 
and  250  people  staged  a sit- 
down  demonstration  at  Buca 
prison  in  Izmir,  another  jail 
where  the  government  says  it 
has  lost  control. 

Two  Turkish  writers.  Yasar 
Kemal  and  Orhan  Pamuk, 


and  a musician.  Zulfu  Llvan 
eli.  issued  a statement  yester- 
day saying  the  prisoners  were 
fasting  for  basic  human 
rights  not,  as  the  government 
had  claimed,  for  political 
demands. 

"Our  prisons  are  worse 
than  hell,”  tt  read.“The  hun- 
ger strike  is  the  last  resort  of 
those  who  have  lost  all  hope.” 
Mr  Kemal  accused  the  jus- 
tice minister  of  beginning  a 
holy  war  for  the  Welfare 
Party  In  the  prisons.  "But  we 
will  resist  It."  he  said. 

The  government  has  been 
taken  aback  by  the  situation 
In  the  prisons.  Mr  Kazan  told 
parliament  that  the  strict  reg- 
ulations introduced  by  the 
previous  coalition  in  May. 
which  sparked  the  hunger 
strike,  had  been  necessary. 

He  said  some  prisons  had 
been  turned  into  training  cen- 
tres for  leftwing  and  Kurdish 
militants 
. Under  the  new  reguia 
tions,  the  government  trans- 
ferred some  of  the  9,000  in- 
mates charged  under  anti- 
terrorism laws  to  remote  jails 
to  try  to  stop  the  practice, 
made  possible  by  a ward  sys- 
tem which  groups  dozens  erf 
prisoners  together. 

But  Mr  Kazan  said  the  ring- 
leaders then  organised  the 
hunger  strike,  involving  2,547 
of  the  prisoners,  using  their 
own  faxes  and  mobile  phones. 

He  added  that  the  relax- 
ation of  the  regulations  he  or- 
dered earlier  this  month  had 
reduced  the  number  of  hun- 
ger strikers  to  just  over  200. 

Amnesty  International  has 
written  to  the  prime  minister, 
Necmettin  Erbakan,  support- 
ing the  prisoners'  complaints 
of  beatings,  obstruction  of  | 
medical  treatment  and  trans- 
fers to  remote  prisons. 


Joe  McDonald  in  Jakarta 


CHINA 

dorsement 


withheld  its  en» 
yesterday 
from  proposals  agreed  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to 
break  the  deadlock  in  the  ne- 
gotiations for  a global  ban  on 
nuclear  tests,  but  said  that 
talks  might  produce  an  ac- 
ceptable pact  by  September. 

The  accord  reached  by  the 
US  and  Russia  on  Tuesday  in- 
creased pressure  on  China  to 
give  ground  on  clauses  deal- 
ing with  enforcement  of  the 
ban,  and  other  issues.  The 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  negotiations,  which 
missed  a June  28  deadline, 
are  to  resume  in  Geneva  on 
Monday. 

The  Chinese  foreign  minis- 
ter, Qian  Qichen,  told  the  US 
secretary  of  state,  Warren 
Christopher,  at  a meeting  in 
Jakarta  that  Beijing  was 
ready  to  work  closely  with 
Washington  to  resolve  the 
remaining  issues,  a US  offi- 
cial said. 

Mr  Qian  said  afterwards: 
"It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  the  CTBT 
treaty  can  be  ready  for  signa- 
tures in  September  when  the 
General  Assembly  meets." 

A key  Chinese  concern  has 
been  on-site  inspections  of 
suspected  treaty  violators. 

Washington  arid  Moscow 
agreed  that  an  inspection 
could  be  authorised  by  a bare 
majority’  of  the  61  treaty 
countries.  China  wants  a two- 
thirds  majority,  making  in- 
spections more  difficult  to 
obtain. 

It  also  wants  to  limit  the 
technical  means  countries 
may  use  to  implicate  viola- 
tors, fearing  that  its  lack  of 
spy  satellites  and  other 
sophisticated  detection  equip- 
ment will  put  it  at  a 
disadvantage.  _ ... 

Another  problem  is  India, 
which  wants  a promise  to  dis- 
arm from  the  declared  nu- 
clear powers,  including 
China.  — AP. 


Megawati  grows 
into  power  player 


Harsh  repression  is 
making  a star  of 
Sukarno’s  daughter, 
reports  Nick 
Cumming-Bruce 


“T-HE 

I gate 
I Den 


night  guard  at  the 
gate  of  the  Indonesian 
Democratic  Party  head 
quarters  said:  "Come  inside 
please,  it's  an  emergency. 
Behind  him  sat  a motley  band 
in  red  party  T-shirts,  armed 
with  staves  and  ready  for  a 
fight 

They  had  heard  that  groups 
of  soldiers  were  preparing  to 
occupy  the  premises.  "We 
told  the  military  if  they  come 
we  will  bum  the  place."  a 
senior  party  member  said 
later. 

In  the  event  the  night 
passed  without  incident  But 
tension  is  still  running  high. 

Less  than  a year  before  par- 
liamentary elections,  the 
PDFs  Jakarta  headquarters  is 
the  focal  point  of  a struggle  by 
its  populist  leader  Megawati 
Sukarnoputri  to  survive  gov- 
ernment and  military  efforts 
to  undermine  her. 

Megawati,  the  daughter  of 
independent  Indonesia's  first 
president  Sukarno,  won  the 
PDI's  chairmanship  in  1993 
for  a five-year  term,  only  to 
lose  it  in  June  when  a party 
faction,  acting  at  the  behest  of 
the  army,  ousted  her  and  in- 
stalled a rival  PDI  leader,  Sur- 
yard!  in  her  place. 

A street  rally,  by  several 
thousand  of  her  supporters  in 
Jakarta  soon  after  turned  vio- 
lent when  they  were  charged 
by  cane-wielding  troops,  leav- 
ing scores  injured  and  possi- 
bly one  man  dead 

But  to  the  em  harassment  of 
the  military,  Megawati's  sup- 
orters  still  hold  the  party 
eadquarters. 

President  Suharto's  New 
Order  has  used  such  tactics 
for  30  years  to  control  this 
sprawling  archipelago  of 
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13,000  Islands  and  190  million 
people  while  he  concentrated 
on  economic  development. 

Faced  with  a party  leader 
who  might  have  stood  against 
him  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1998,  and  seemed  to  be 
appealing  to  the  young  — 
there  will  be  20  million  first 
time  voters  to  1997  — Suharto 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  them 
again. 

But  many  Indonesians  see 
the  action  as  a blunder  that 
demonstrates  how  the  regime 
is  losing  touch  with  political 
reality. 

"These  politics  of  very  un- 
subtie manipulation  are  no 
longer  tolerated  by  society,  " 
warns  a political  scientist 
Dewi  Fortuna  Anwar. 

The  effect  has  been  to  gen- 
erate a groundswell  of  sup- 
port for  a politician  of  hith- 
erto meagre  political  muscle. 
The  PDI  occupies  a mere  56 
parliamentary  seats  out  of  the 
400  that  are  elected  — the  rest 
are  appointed  by  Suharto  — 
and  not  all  PDI  MPs  are 
Megawati  supporters. 

Suharto's  agents  have  cre- 
ated what  for  the  past  30 
years  be  has  successfully  and 
ruthlessly  prevented. 

"They  are  making  her  into 
a real  opposition  leader,"  An- 
war comments.  “People  are 
sympathetic  because  of  the 
way  she  has  been  treated.  She 
has  become  a rallying  point 
for  all  the  people  with  a 
grievance." 

At  49,  Megawati  lacks  a 
track  record  erf  leadership  and 
speaks  with  none  of  the  fiery 
oratory  erf  her  charismatic 
father. 

Yet  her  appearance  at  PDI 
headquarters. 'dressed  in  red 
down  to  the  rose-tinted  spec- 
tacles, electrifies  waiting  sup- 
porters who  surge  forward 
beating  toe  air  with  clenched 
fists,  chanting:  "Victory  for 
Mega!” 

Megawati  owes  her  popu- 
larity less  to  her  own  talents 
than  to  being  a Sukarno.  An- 
war suggests.  The  romantic 
appeal  of  the  name  is  strong 
and  she  attracts  support  from 
a broad  spectrum  of  national- 
ists, intellectuals  and  blue- 
collar  workers. 

Her  simple  style  and  patent 
sincerity  strike  a chord  with 
Indonsians  disgusted  by  cor- 
ruption and  the  fortunes 
amassed  by  the  Suharto 
family. 

Whether  she  can  harness 
this  dissent  to  sustain  a long- 
term campaign  is  less  clear. 
“There  are  so  many  factions, 
she  is  not  in  control,"  ob- 
serves Juwono  Sudarsono, 
another  political  scientist. 
“The  army's  strategy  is  to 
wear  down  her  support" 

Megawati  is  seeking  to  keep 
the  battle  off  the  streets  and 
in  the  courts.  She  is  challeng- 
ing the  legality  of  the  con- 
jss  that  ousted  her  and. 
until  tiie  courts  rule  other- 
wise, claims  she  remains  le- 
gally the  party  leader. 

Court  proceedings  could 
drag  on  for  a year  or  two.  In 
the  meantime,  the  authorities 
Have  ruled  her  ineligible  io 
contest  next  year's  elections. 
Without  an  election  campaign 
to  keep  her  in  the  public  eye. 
there  is  a danger  that  enthusi- 
asm for  her  may  flag. 


feared 
dead  in 
blast 


A soldier  surveys  the  carnage  caused  by  a bomb  on  a commuter  train  in  the  Sri  Lankan  capital  Colombo  yesterday.  Up 
to  70  people  are  feared  dead  and  more  than  400  injured  in  the  blast  which  government  ministers  are  blaming  on  the 
separatist  Tamil  Tiger  rebels.  The  bomb  went  off  at  a railway  station  in  the  suburbs  photograph:  dbctcrcruez 


Prtthl  Kodagoda 
In  Colombo 


P TO  10  people  were 
killed  and  more  than 
450  Injured  when  a 
bomb  exploded  In  a packed 
commuter  train  In  the  Sri 
Lankan  capital  Colombo  yes- 
terday evening,  the  health 
minister.  A.H.  M.  Fowzie. 
said. 

“There  are  at  least  67  dead. 
Altogether  more  than  450 
people  have  been  injured. 
Fifty  to  60  are  in  bad  shape 
with  head  injuries  and  the 
like,”  he  said. 

He  said  267  people  were 
being  treated  at  Colombo's 
main  general  hospital  and  200 
at  a government  hospital  near 
the  blast  site,  a railway 
station  in  the  suburb  of 
Dehiwala. 

The  Industrial  development 
minister,  C.  V.  Gooneratne, 
said  separatist  Tamil  Tiger 
rebels  were  responsible  for 
the  attack. 

The  latest  violence  came  as 
government  troops  recap- 
tured the  strategic  army 
camp  of  Mullaitivu,  to  the 
north-east  from  Tamil  Tiger 
guerrillas. 

Officials  in  Trlncomalee, 
the  naval  base  city  in  the  east 
said  troops  were  searching 
the  camp  for  possible  booby- 
traps  planted  by  guerrillas 
who  left  the  camp  after  seven 
days  of  intense,  bloody 

fighting. 

“The  troops  are  now  within 
the  perimeters  of  the  camp,” 
an  official  said.  “It  is  stinking 
with  corpses." 

Earlier  the  Tamil  Tigers 
said  they  had  taken  complete 
control  of  the  camp,  a claim 
the  army  denied. 

Police  said  they  had  de- 
tained two  men  after  the  blast 
in  Colombo,  which  happened 
at  about  6pm  local  time,  but 
their  Identities  were 
unknown. 

They  said  two  crowded  car- 
riages were  wrecked,  indicat- 
ing that  there  may  have  been 
two  bombs. 

Security  officials  said  they 
had  recovered  the  identity 
cards  of  army  personnel  from 
the  wreckage. — Reuter. 

• A Sri  Lanka  woman  aged 
31,  living  in  the  Swiss  town  of 
Rapperswill,  was  slightly  in- 
jured by  a bomb  that  exploded 
when  she  opened  her  letter 
box,  police  Jjaid  yesterday. 
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Survivor  tells  of  Omarska  ‘blood  sports’ 


Ed  VulUamy  in  The  Hague 


1HE  account  of  a survi- 
vor of  the  Omarska  con- 
centration camp  yester- 
day revealed  new  depths  of 
brutality  at  the  core  of  Bos- 
nia's war.  He  described  see- 
ing a prisoner  — watched  by 
whooping  guards,  as  though 
“at  a sports  match"  — forced 
to  perform  fellatio  on  another 
Inmate  before  biting  off  his 
testicles. 

Halid  Mujkanovic  told  the 
war  crimes  tribunal:  “He  got 
up.  and  his  mouth  was  full  erf  I 
don't  know  what  And  he  was 
covered  with  blood  and  oil." 

The  castrated  victim  was 
then  forced  by  the  guards  to 
eat  a live  dove.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  died  of  his  wound. 

Hie  defendant  Dusko  Tadic. 
Is  accused  of  taking  part  in 
this  and  other  executions  that 
day. 

Rarely  at  these  hearings 
have  two  central  themes  of 
the  war  been  so  starkly  and 
horribly  revealed:  the  twisted 
recreational  aspect  of  the 
carnage  and  its  macabre 
intimacy. 

Mr  Mujkanovic  said  that 
the  crowd  of  Serbian  guards 
who  ordered  and  oversaw  this 
barbarity  'looked  as  though 
they  were  attending  a sports 


match,  supporting  a team". 
They  fired  excited  shots  into 
the  air  as  the  testicles  were 
bitten  off  and  later,  while  kill- 
ing another  man,  played  a 
song  on  the  radio  entitled  Let 
Me  Live  as  a soundtrack. 

The  victims  who  died  in  this 
frenzy  erf  violence,  erf  which 
the  castration  was  only  a part, 
had  known  each  other,  and  Mr 
Tadic,  since  childhood. 

Mr  Tadic,  who  is  charged 
with  multiple  war  crimes, 
was  identified  by  Mr  Mujkan- 
ovic as  among  the  group  over- 
seeing the  mutilation  and 
murders.  But  he  did  not  say 
that  Mr  Tadic  personally  or- 
dered the  castration. 

Mr  Mujkanovic  was 
screened  off  in  the  witness 
box  and  his  face  blanked  out 


on  closed  circuit  television 
monitors. 

* He  said  he  had  been  one  of 
tile  first  prisoners  to  arrive  at 
Omarska.  After  being  interro- 
gated, he  was  given  a space  on 
top  of  a locker  in  an  empty 
corridor  on  the  ground  Door 
of  a building.  Soon  bis  area 
was  crowded,  as  were  adjoin- 
ing rooms  and  even  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  floor. 

Mr  Mujkanovic  was  repeat- 
edly beaten  by  a guard  wbo 
demanded  money  to  keep  him 
alive.  He  persuaded  other  pris- 
oners to  give  him  a watch  and 
silver  chain  for  the  guard. 

On  June  18  1992  Mr  Muj- 
kanovic heard  guards  call  out 
the  names  of  several  friends, 
including  Emir  Karabasic 
and  Jasko  Hmic.  (Mr  Karaba- 


sic was  Mr  Tadic's  best 
friend.) 

The  guards  then  demanded 
two  “volunteers"  from  Mr 
Mujkanovic's  locker  area, 
saying  that  if  they  were  not 
forthcoming  someone  would 
be  killed.  Two  came  forward 
— known  as  as  "G"  and  “H" 
in  the  trial.  Other  inTpaii»s 
ran  upstairs,  anxious  to  avoid 
a part  in  what  was  to  follow. 
Mr  Mujkanovic,  however, 
crouched  behind  an  opeD 
door  across  his  part  of  the 
corridor. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  he  said,  but  twice 
looked  at  the  scene  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door.  He 
heard  someone  shout:  “I  am  a 
pig.  I like  pigs.” 

He  added:  "I  saw  *G’  coming 


Peace  force  ‘needed  to  halt  new  Bosnia  war’ 


Reuter  fn  Washington 


WAR  is  likely  to  return 
to  Bosnia  if  there  is  no 
international  force  after 
December,  when  Nato 
peacekeepers  plan  to  leave, 
the  chief  of  United  States 
military  Intelligence  said 
yesterday. 

‘'Without  such  continued 


{international]  engage- 
ment, it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
likely  the  former  warring 
factions  will  turn  once 
again  to  violent  conflict  in 
an  attempt  to  achieve  their 
aims,”  Lieutenant-General 
Patrick  Hughes,  director  of 
the  Defence  Intelligence 
Agency,  told  senators. 

He  said  Bosnian  factions 
had  not  renounced  their 


original  goals,  and  the  con- 
ditions for  civil  order  had 
not  yet  been  established. 

He  told  the  Senate  intelli- 
gence committee  that  an 
effective  International 
force  in  Bosnia  was  un- 
likely unless  US  ground 
troops  were  included.  But 
be  added  that  it  was  poss- 
ible European  allies  could 
form  a force  of  their  own. 


out  of  the  corridor.  He  was  all 
covered  In  oil ...  I saw  — I 
can't  quite  say  wbo  It  was  — 
maybe  Emir  Karabasic  or 
someone  else,  and  ‘IT  was 
holding  him  down  by  the 
arms.  Then  'G'  had  to  bow 
down  in  his  crotch  and  it  was 
ordered  to  him  that  he  must 
bite  off  his  genitals. 

"When  1 looked  a second 
time,  there  was  screaming. 
*G'  got  up,  with  his  mouth  frill 
of  I don't  know  what  and  cov- 
ered with  blood  and  oil  There 
was  a group  of  soldiers,  and 
someone  was  shooting  into 
the  air. 

“A  little  time  passed.  One  of 
the  soldiers  brought  the  per- 
son [who  had  been  castrated] 
a dove  ...  It  was  still  alive 
and  it  was  given  to  this  per- 
son to  eat" 

Mr  Mujkanovic  said  that 
the  group  then  turned  on  his 
friend  Jasko  Hmic.  “A  sol- 
dier beat  him  with  a metal, 
iron  bar.  He  fell,  he  showed 
no  sign  <rf  life-  Music  was 
playing.  Let  Me  Live  was  the 
title  of  the  song  ...  I ran  up- 
stairs to  the  toilet  to  throw 
up.  even  though  I had  not 
eaten  anything." 

In  the  indictment,  the  man 
castrated  and  murdered  is 
named  as  Fikret  Haram basic. 
Witness  ‘IT  testified  in  dosed 
session  yesterday. 


JOHN  HOOPER  in  Rome  reports  on  a Green  revolt  and  Olympic  hopes 


Motorway  triggers  row 

li 


,TALY‘S  prime  minister, 
Romano  Prodi,  was  strug- 
gling last  night  to  quell  the 
first  mutiny  to  his  centre-left 
coalition  at  an  emergency 
meeting  with  leaders  of  the 
Green  party. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the 
Greens  suspended  parliamen- 
tary cooperation  with  other 
members  of  the  alliance  in  a 
showdown  with  Antonio  di 
Pietro,  the  former  star  prose- 
cutor who  holds  the  public 
works  portolio. 

The  cabinet,  which  already 
depends  on  the  support  of 
hardline  communists,  will 
not  be  able  to  command  an 
outright  majority  in  the  lower 
house  if  the  Greens  keep  up 
their  revolt. 

The  row  with  Mr  Di  Pietro, 
a non-party  member  of  the 
cabinet,  is  about  a planned 
motorway  link  through  the 
countryside  north  of  Flor- 
ence. Its  outcome  could  shape 
the  course  of  Italy's  new 
administration. 

It  will  shovr  whether  Profes- 


sor Prodi  is  ready  to  pay  more 
than  lip  service  to  environ- 
mental protection.  But  giving 
to  to  the  Greens  would  jeopar- 
dise plans  for  fulfilling  his 
main  campaign  pledge. 

He  won  the  general  election 
in  April  promising  to  make 
job  creation  his  top  priority. 
Since  then  it  has  become 
clear  that  be  intends  to  do 
this  through  an  ambitious  in- 
frastructure programme. 

One  of  his  earliest,  and 
least  expected,  decisions  was 
to  entrust  the  public  works 
portfolio  to  Mr  DI  Pietro,  the 
hero  of  the  anti-corruption 
drive  which  revolutionised 
Italian  politics. 

Since  taking  office  the' for- 
mer prosecutor  has  worked 
with  frenetic  energy  to  draw 
up  proposals  that  are,  for  the 
most  part,  at  odds  with  Green 
thinking. 

“His  idea  of  public  works  Is 
19th  century,"  the  Greens' 
leader.  Carlo  Ripa  di  Means, 
said  earlier  this  week.  "His 
imagination  is  filled  with  via- 


ducts and  tunnels  — all  that 
recent  thinking  has  put  under 
suspicion." 

The  carping  turned  to  pro- 
test when  Mr  Di  Pietro  de- 
cided to  activate  a long-stand- 
ing plan  to  double  the  number 
of  lanes  on  the  section  of  the 
Autostrada  del  Sole  between 
Bologna  and  Florence.  The 
project,  which  includes  about 
18  miles  of  tunnel,  would  cost 
an  estimated  5,500  billion  lire 
(£2.4  billion). 

But  the  Greens  argue  that 
the  scheme  is  unnecessary. 
Some,  traffic  is  already  find- 
ing its  way  on  to  a new  road 
through  Umbria,  and  much 
more  Is  due  to  be  carried  by  a 
new  high-speed  train  link 
passing  through  Florence. 

The  Greens  hold  the  envi- 
ronment portfolio  in  the  cabi- 
net and  14  seats  in  each  of  the 
two  houses.  In  the  lower 
house.  Prof  Prodi  depends  on 
Communist  Refoundation, 
which  is  not  in  the  govern- 
ment. for  a four-seat  edge 
over  the  other  parties. 


Leader’s  opposition  threatens  to 
sink  capital’s  bid  for 2004  games 


E CO-POLITICS  are 

threatening  to  sink 
Rome’s  hopes  of  staging  the 
2004  Olympics.  In  a letter 
released  this  week,  the 
head  of  the  Green  party, 
which  runs  the  city, 
revealed  his  opposition  to 
the  capital’s  bid. 

Carlo  Ripa  di  Meana.  a 
former  European  Commis- 
sioner, told  the  organisers 
of  the  bid  that  the  games 
would  entail  "very  high 
and  — in  absolute  terms  — 
unavoidable  environmen- 
tal risks’’. 

He  said  one  reason  for  his 
opposition  was  that  “com- 
mercial and  promotional 
aspects  have  been  taking 
over  the  Olympiads  of  the 
modern  era  at  an  alarming 
rate’’. 

Rome  had  been  the  front* 
runner  in  a field  which  in- 
cludes Stockholm.  Athens, 
Lille.  Istanbul,  Cape  Town, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires.  But  wholehearted 
political  backing  is  a key 


element  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  (IOC) 
looks  for  in  a candidacy. 

The  organisers  of  Rome’s 
bid  had  hoped  for  an  en- 
dorsement from  Mr  Ripa  di 
Meana  which  they  could  in- 
clude in  the  formal  submis- 
sion to  the  IOC  next  month. 

Instead,  they  got  a reply 
stating  bis  opposition, 
while  noting  the  "favour- 
able opinion  of  very  impor- 
tant Green  representatives, 
such  as  the  mayor  of  Rome, 
Franceso  Rutelli”. 

The  letter  has  encour- 
aged other  opponents. 
Paolo  Ferrero.  sports 
spokesman  for  Communist 
Refoundation,  the  party  on 
which  Italy’s  centre-left  co- 
alition relies  for  Its  major- 
ity. said  the  2004  Olympics 
should  go  to  Cape  Town, 
where  they  could  become  a 
celebration  of  human 
fellowship. 
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Sport  for  all 


THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE  and  the  BBC 
have  wisely  bowed  to  public  pressure; 
yesterday  they  set  up  a working  group 
to  examine  the  impact  of  John  Birfs 
controversial  plans  to  integrate  fee 
English  language  side  of  the  World 
Service  with  mainstream  BBC  depart- 
ments. This  is  a constructive  move  — 
particularly  if  independent  bodies  like 
the  National  Audit  Office  are  involved 
— but  it  doesn't  allay  fears  about  fee 
BBC’s  ultimate  ambitions. 

Two  things  need  to  be  done.  First,  as 
Robin  Cook  said  yesterday,  the  reorga- 
nisation should  be  frozen  while  fee 
inquiry  is  talcing  place:  second,  fee 
group  needs  a strong  independent 
chairman.  At  the  moment  it  consists  of 
Christopher  Battiscombe,  a Foreign 
Office  civil  servant  and  Sam  Younger, 
managing  director  of  fee  World  Ser- 
vice. Mr  Younger  brings  a wealth  of 
experience  to  fee  task  but  since  John 
Birt  is  h is  boss  and  since  he  has  ac- 
cepted fee  Birt  reforms  in  principle 
(after  first  contemplating  resignation) 
he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as 
objective  as  an  independent  chairman. 
Mr  Battiscombe  for  his  part  is  there  to 
carry  out  the  Foreign  Office's  brief 

Part  of  this  is  to  convey  the  FO’s 
displeasure  at  not  being  consulted  in 
advance  over  the  BBC’s  radical  plans 
even  though  the  FO  — on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayer  — funds  the  World  Service  to 
fee  tune  of  £155  million  a year.  That’s 
fine.  The  BBC  deserves  all  it  will  get  for 
its  arrogance  in  ignoring  its  own  pay- 
master. But  feat  is  only  part  of  fee 
story.  The  FO  is  also  the  villain  of  the 
piece  in  that  as  its  contribution  to 
Treasury  reductions  in  its  own  budget 
it  has  cut  the  parliamentary  grant  to 
fee  World  Service  from  £160  million  in 
1995/96  to  only  £147.5  million  in  1997/98. 
This  was  done  without  analysis  about 
the  usefulness  of  the  Service  compared 
with  other  FO  activities  which  could 
have  been  cut  instead. 


Strike  no  medals  for  Mr  Major 

BriteiirTfeioo  much  ofrai?  also-ran for. sports  facilities 


HAS  any  athlete  ever  had  a tester 
reply?  Early  yesterday  Paul  Palmer,  the 
hero  of  the  hour  as  Britain's  first  1996 
Olympics  medal  winner,  was  brutally 
frank  about  sports  facilities  in  Bri- 
tain: "We  need  backing  from  fee  Gov- 
ernment if  we  are  to  win  more  medals 
and  especially  gold  ones.  But  they  only 
think  about  swimming  and  gymnastics 
every  four  years  when  fee  Olympics 
come  round.”  Just  hours  later,  the 
Prime  Minister  spoke  before  a gather- 
ing of  sports  people  in  the  Downing 
Street  garden  to  celebrate  fee  first  anni- 
versary of  his  green  paper  on  sport  The 
press  packs  were  jammed  wife  statis- 
tics recording  progress  on  last  year’s  38 
“action  points”:  more  coaching,  more 
PE,  more  facilities,  more  out-of-school 
activities,  new  schools  specialising  in 
sports,  a doubling  of  university  sports 
scholarships,  plus  a spanking  new  £100 
million  national  academy  of  sport 
Eat  your  words.  Palmer?  Clearly  fee 
Prime  Minister,  who  praised  our  new 
silver  medal  winner,  thought  so.  In  a 1 
brazen  piece  of  self  and  party  promo- , 
tion  he  declared:  “Last  year’s  sport  pol- 1 
icy  statement  contained  the  most  im- 1 
portent  set  of  proposals  ever  published  i 
to  develop,  encourage,  and  promote 
sport  in  our  country.”  Up  to  a point. 
Lord  Copper.  John  Major  is  a genuine 
sports  fan.  He’s  right  to  be  dismayed  by 
the  current  level  of  sports  activities.  He 
deserves  support  for  his  campaign  to 
widen  opportunities  and  raise  stan- 
dards. Sport  does  promote,  as  this 
week's  television  coverage  from  At- 


lanta dramatically  demonstrates,  con- 
centration, commitment,  self-discipline, 
team  spirit  and  fun.  Unlike  previous 
Major  initiatives  — cone  lines,  motor- 
way lavatories  — progress  has  been 
achieved  since  his  highly  publicised 
personal  pledge.  But  it  is  not  carping  to 
suggest  the  Prime  Minister’s  claim,  like 
some  energetic  Olympic  gymnasts,  has 
“over-rotated”. 

Progress  has  been  achieved  but  the 
reason  why  sport  was  in  such  a dire 
state  was  a direct  responsibility  of  the 
Government.  It  was  not  just  the  Opposi- 
tion which  pointed  this  out  yesterday 
but  a former  Conservative  education 
minister.  Sir  Rhodes  Boyson,  who  wife 
refreshing  honesty  noted  the  disastrous 
withdrawal  of  teachers  from  voluntary 
activities  in  1985  following  a new 
tighter  teachers’  contract  He  could 
have  noted  a 70  per  cent  drop  (in  just 
three  years  in  fee  I980sj  of  school 
sports  fixtures.  And  he  might  have 
added  fee  sale  of  5,000  school  playing 
fields  since  1979  by  cash-strapped  edu- 
cation authorities.  Sceptics  will  note 
that  the  new  sport  initiatives  are  al- 
most entirely  being  funded  by  the  Lot- 
tery. The  National  Lottery  Sports  Fund 
received  £400  million  in  its  first  year. 
Far  from  being  embarrassed  by  break- 
ing fee  ministerial  promise  not  to  use 
the  Lottery  for  essential  public  ser- 
vices, the  Prime  Minister  claimed  it  as 
a virtue  yesterday.  Paul  Palmer  was 
right  Mr  Major  will  not  create  “a 
ladder  of  sporting  opportunity”  without 
Treasury,  as  well  as  Lottery,  binds. 


A discord  in  the  Borough 

Time  to  back  Britten  by  public  subscription 


WHAT  WISE  old  St  Matthew  said  about 
prophets  being  without  honour  in  their 
own  country  appears  to  have  been 
thumpingly  vindicated  in  Aldeburgh 
this  week,  where  the  town  council  has 
voted  not  to  erect  a statue  of  Benjamin 
Britten  in  the  churchyard  in  which  he 
is  buried.  He’s  already  got  a plaque  and 
a stained  glass  window  and  that,  the 
councillors  apparently  think,  is 
enough. 

The  motives  for  this  decision  take 
some  disentangling.  “It  is  not  as  if 
Benjamin  Britten  was  born  and  bred 
inAldeburgh”  says  the  town  clerk 
coldly.  “He  was  born  in  Lowestoft”  But 
that  was  surely  the  fault  of  his  parents, 
for  which  his  long  residence  in  the 
town,  his  part  in  creating  its  festival, 
and  fee  tect  that  this  modest  town  on 
fee  Suffolk  seaboard  is  now  famous  all 
over  the  world,  might  seem  to  be  suit- 
able reparation-  Then,  some  in  Conser- 
vative Suffolk  may  troubled  by  his 


homosexuality,  his  leftish  friends,  or 
his  flight  to  the  USA  at  the  start  of  the 
war.  Or  perhaps  they  simply  feel  the 
great  composer,  with  his  outbursts  of 
petulance,  his  fickle  affections,  his  cold 
treatment  of  collaborators,  was  not  a 
very  nice  chap.  Maybe  so.  But  if  only 
very  nice  people  were  thought  deserv- 
ing of  statues,  there  would  be  empty 
plinths  all  over  London  today. 

But  what  seems  to  have  counted  most 
was  the  need  for  prudent  housekeeping. 
They’ve  just  spent  £12.000  on  a new  play 
area  which  in  the  town  clerk’s  opinion 
is  of  far  greater  practical  benefit  than 
any  statue  or  bust  The  answer  here  is 
feat  Britten’s  statue  ought  to  be  funded, 
as  so  many  statues  of  Victorian  civic 
dignitaries  were,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. Let  them  put  out  the  collecting 
boxes  at  every  exit  at  Snape.  Local 
opposition  can  be  expected  to  crumble 
if  fee  cost  of  the  operation  can  be 
passed  to  somebody  else. 
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One  up  to  the  protesters 

But  the  World  Service  is  not  out  of  the  wood  yet 
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Although  the  FO  is  under  the  impres- 
sion as  a result  of  yesterday’s  meeting 
feat  no  irreversible  reforms  will  be 
made  while  the  working  group  is  delib- 
erating, fee  BBC’s  interpretation  is 
rather  different  It  seems  to  think  it  can 
push  on  with  its  ill-considered  reforms 
while  fee  monitoring  process  is  taking 
place.  The  danger  is  that  a succession  of 
seemingly  small  changes  will  irrevers- 
ibly alter  the  character  of  the  World 
Service  even  while  the  group  is  in  fee 
throes  of  talking. 

Next  week’s  report  of  fee  foreign 
affairs  select  committee  is  expected  to 
urge  ministers  not  to  accept  BBC  assur- 
ances that  their  reforms  will  benefit  fee 
World  Service  in  view  of  their  poor 
track  record  on  consultation  so  far.  The 
committee  is  also  likely  to  suggest  that 
Mr  Birt  reports  regularly  to  the  select 
committee.  That’s  alright  as  long  as  he 
changes  his  errant  ways  and  doesn’t 
proceed  unrepentantly  with  the 
changes  in  order  to  justify  them  after- 
wards to  fee  committee. 

The  BBC’s  governors  are  due  to  meet 
today.  Normally  such  meetings  are  low- 
key  events  wife  the  governors  rubber- 
stamping  what  fee  BBC  executives 
have  decided.  This  time  it  ought  to  be 
different  The  BBC  is  proposing  some- 
thing which  could  irreversibly  change 
the  culture  of  the  World  Service  which 
is  almost  universally  acknowledged  as 
the  world  leader  in  its  field.  We  don’t 
have  many  such  activities  and  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  ruin  a winning 
formula.  The  governors  may  be  in- 
clined to  back  the  BBC’s  judgment  sim- 
ply because  they  are  unsure  about  fee 
consequences.  That  would  be  a mistake. 
They  should  note  the  unprecedented 
opposition  — including  yesterday’s  let- 
ter from  144  distinguished  people — and  | 
give  fee  World  Service  fee  benefit  of 
any  doubts.  At  the  very  least  they 
should  freeze  fee  reforms  until  fee 
implications  have  been  fully  discussed. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Enemy  within  Spain 


Shock  horror!  Julie’s  back 


JOHN  Hooper  (Copy  cat 
terrorists,  July  22)  is  not 
altogether  accurate  in 
distinguishing  the  Basque 
conflict  from  the  Northern 
Irish  as  laoiHng-  a sectarian 
element  As  he  points  out, 
ETA's  attacks  on  some 
Basque  (rather  than  non- 
Basque)  targets  is  a recent 
development  — a response  to 
Herrl  Batasuna’s  abject 
failure  to  expand  or  even 
maintain  their  support 
within  the  Basque  country  — 
and  negatively  confirms  that 
in  general  ETA’s  enemy  has 
been  defined  as  “Spanish”. 

Hooper  doesn’t  mention  the 
most  striking  difference,  how- 
ever. There  is  no  coherent  ar- , 
gument  whatsoever  confirm- 
ing that  the  Basque  country  is 
systematically  denied  demo- 
cratic rights  by  the  post- 
Franco  Spanish  state. 

Not  only  does  Euzkadi  have 
a high  degree  of  autonomy, 
but  along  with  Catalunya  it  is 
the  richest  region  in  Spain  — 
not  exactly  a traditional  indi- 
cator of  oppression.  Unlike 


the  Basque  country,  Northern 
Ireland  is  an  intrinsically  sec- 
tarian creation,  and  northern 
nationalists  are  still  system- 
atically discriminated  against 
as  even  official  social  statis- 
tics confirm. 

ft  Is  all  the  mote  sad  and 
ironic  that  while  ETA’s  reac- 
tionary struggle  escalates 
militarily,  the  Irish  peace  pro- 
cess has  been  corralled.  Irish 
republicanism  is  a pan-na- 
tionalist — and  therefore  sec- 
tarian — dead-end.  The  simi- 
larity between  Basque 
nationalism  and  Irish  repub- 
licanism is  a regrettable 
recent  phenomenon. 

Jack  Fox. 

Mojecar, 

Almeria, 

Spain. 

I AM  saddened  to  see  in  your 
front  page  article  (ETA  es- 
calates resort  bombings.  July 
22).  that  you  refer  to  the 
bombers  as  Basques  in  gen- 
eral and  not  as  ETA  in  partic- 
ular. ETA  no  more  symbol- 
ises the  Basque  people  than  I 


the  IRA  speaks  for  all  Irish 
Catholics. 

Mike  Pritchard. 

Verdaguer  i Callis  12, 1, 

08003  Barcelona, 

Catalunya, 

Spain. 

THE  reaction  to  die  bomb 
explosions  in  Spain  is  in- 
teresting. Quite  properly  the 
mood  of  tee  Spanish  Authori- 
ties and  ftrtfinh  HnUdflymgtc*»rB 
was  that  the  bombing  would 
not  affect  tourism  unduly  as 
most  people  are  unwilling  to 
bow  to  the  threat  of  terrorism. 
Contrast  that  to  the  reaction  of 
tourist  phicrfc  atiH  government 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  tour- 
ists were  leaving  in  droves 
they  said,  every  statement  was 
more  negative  than  the  last 
One  would  be  forgiven  far  be- 
lieving that  the  scaremongers 
were  working  for  the  Spanish 
tourist  board. 

William  Montgomery. 

Bangor  Branch, 

Democratic  Unionist  Party, 

91  Dundela  Avenue, 

Belfast  BT43BU.  I 


WHY  have  you  resur- 
rected Julie  B urchiU? 
What  she  has  to  say  tells  us 
nothing  about  the  state  of 
Britain  or  the  world  (Return 
of  the  Mouth,  G2,  July  23).  ft 
only  tells  us  that  she  contin- 
ues to  have  vast  hateful 
hang-ups.  Her  only  consis- 
tent position  is  that  she  is 
anti-woolly,  middle  class  lib- 
erals — a puerile  aunt  sally  if 
ever  there  was  one.  The  end 
result  is  that  she  hits  out  at 
everything  in  sight  contra- 
dicting herself  time  «nd  time 
again.  She  says  that  “at  least 
John  Prescott's  married  to  a 
good.  Methodist  woman”. 
Methodist  is  good  because 
Cherle  Blair  is  Catholic. 
However  in  the  next  column 
Blair  Is  bad  because  his  mes- 
sage is  “go  back  to  hearth 
and  home  and  Methodist 
Sunday  school”. 

She  says  “I  always  had  an 
eye  for  a pretty  girl".  Shock 
horror,  how  amazing,  really 
cooL  Until  the  next  column 
when  suddenly,  *7  don’t  find 
women  attractive  at  all, 
frankly”.  j 

She's  for  working  class  au- 
thoritarian values  but  would  | 


restore  the  death  penally  for 
all  murders  except  those  of 
policemen.  Careful  Julie 
the  working  class  wouldn’t 
like  that  Your  trendy  lefty 
side  is  showing.  But  lastly, 
how  can  we  take  someone 
seriously  who  claims  to  be  a 
Thatcherite  and  a Soviet 
style  communist?  Her  poor 
father  must  wince. 

Arthur  Gould 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Social 

Policy, 

Loughborough  University. 
Loughborough  LE11 3TU- 

ICAN  only  conclude  that 
whoever  called  Julie  Bur- 
chill  “the  most  brilliant 
woman  in  Britain  needs  to 
get  out  more. 

Simon  Beer. 

151a  Packington  Street 
Islington, 

London  N1 8RA. 

JULIE  Bure  Mil  must  be  one 
of  the  few  people  left  alive 
who  is  capable  of  worsening 
the  reputation  of 
communism. 

Peter  Smee. 

87  Hanover  Road, 

Norwich  NR22HD. 


Dancing  all  the  way  to  the  gold 

IS  it  not  ironic  that  the  Olym-  ] finer  points  of  a gymnast 
pic  Games,  which  opened  display,  and  he  probably  ca 


I pic  Games,  which  opened 
with  “doves  Of  peace"  made  of 
paper,  should  award  the  first 
medals  to  shooting  events? 

R WCatton. 

22  Sabina  House, 

Shirley  Road, 

. Abbots  Langley, 

Herts  WD50NF. 

A NDREW  Moncur  (Last 
/Atango  in  Atlanta,  July  22) 
asks  who  cares  whether  ball- 
room dancing  is  in  the  Olym- 
pics or  not  Frankly,  a lot 
more  people  than  give  a damn 
about  dressage,  pole  vault  or 
synchronised  swimming. 

Is  there  any  question  that 
years  of  training,  talent  skil- 
fiti  coaching,  peak  physical  fit- 
ness and  a determination  bor- 
dering on  obsession,  describe 
any  top  competitor,  including 
dance?  Your  writer  may  be 
correct  to  ask  whether  the  ma- 
jority would  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a tango  and  a 
bossa  nova  but  does  it  matter? 
Sometimes  no  one  can  see 
who  won  a race  without  a 
s low-motion  replay.  Joe  Pub- 
lic does  not  understand  the 


finer  points  of  a gymnastic 
display,  and  he  probably  can- 
not differentiate  between  an 
ice  skater's  triple  lutz  and  tri- 
ple salchow.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent viewers  watching  in 
their  millions,  and  feeling 
proud  when  a medal  is  won. 

Could  it  be  that  Britain  is 
good  at  ballroom  dancing  and 
has  a realistic  chance  of  gold? 
VER  Anderson. 

253  Norwood  Road, 

London  SE24  9AG. 

THE  decision  by  Muham- 
mad Alt  once  "the  great- 
est'' athlete  in  the  world  and 
now  affected  by  a form  of  par- 
kinsonism. to  light  the  Olym- 
pic flame  should  be  ap- 
plauded. 120,000  people  in  the  ■ 
UK  have  Parkinson's  disease, 
a progressive  movement  dis- 
order. The  fact  that  Ali  stood  ' 
before  a worldwide  television  I 
audience  can  only  have  helped  . 
raised  awareness  of  the  ! 
condition. 

Barry  Brooking. 

Chief  Executive,  Parkinson's 
Disease  Society. 

Upper  Woburn  Place, 

London  WC1H  ORA. 


Importance  of 
Treasury  kids 

“THE  Treasury  study  into  the 
I privatisation  cf  the  Welfare 
State  was  dismissed  by  Ken- 
neth Clarke  as  the  work  of 
"kids  in  the  office*’.  Yet  within 
a few  days  Peter  Lilley  an- 
nounces the  privatisation  of 
child  benefit  Are  these  “kids’* 
the  offspring  of  Mystic  Meg  or 
the  playmates  of  the  “Chicago 
Boys”  — those  advocates  of 
policies  which  have  destroyed 
welfare  states  across  the  globe? 

The  “kids  in  the  office”  are 
the  same  grades  as  those  who. 
after  almost  20  years  of  in- 1 
volvement  in  flexible  working 
hours  schemes,  are  now  being 
told  by  the  DFEE  management 
that  they  will  be  excluded  from 
them.  Presumably  because  of 
the  importance  of  their  work. 
Hardly  “kids  stuff”,  — though 
backward  looking  in  the  de- 
partment responsible  for  equal 
opportunity  policies  including 
the  reconciliation  of  profes- 
sional and  family  life. 

Peter  Lamb. 

Vice  President,  The  Public 
Services.  Tax  and  Commerce 
Union. 

5 Great  Suffolk  Street, 

London  SE1 QNS. 

SO  Kenneth  Clarice  has  got 
“kids’*  working  in  the 
Treasury,  I have  written  to 
him  recommending  my 
friends’  nephew  be  shortlisted. 
He  Is  nearly  two,  cannot  write 
but  can  do  dictation,  and  can 
just  about  say  "privatise  the 
welfare  state”.  He  sounds  like 
perfect  Treasury  material. 

Clive  Elliott 
15  Delaware  Avenue, 

AJ  brighten  WV73BW. 


Pain  barrier  to  understanding 


ELIZABETH  Peacock  and 
Ann  Furedi  (Women.  G2, 
July  22)  ignore  important  evi- 
dence. The  first  is  the  nearly 
universal  experience  of  being 
born  by  vaginal  delivery.  For 
any  sentient  human  being, 
having  your  head  squeezed  to 
the  point  of  deformity  would 
be  highly  unpleasant  even 
without  the  additional  discom- 
fort of  the  things  that  obstetri- 
cians often  have  to  do  to  assist 
the  birth  process.  Yet  nobody 
remembers  being  born. 

Secondly  the  many  millions 
of  male  infants  who  are  cir- 
cumcised shortly  after  birth 
without  anaesthesia,  don’t 
remember  it  either.  (1  speak 
from  personal  experience). 

Under  anaesthesia,  many 
patients  visibly  respond  to  in- 
cision but  provided  they  don’t 
remember  being  operated  on, 
they  are  usually  satisfied  even 
if  the  anaesthetic  was  techni- 
cally incompetent 
Pain  that  cannot  be  remem- , 
bered  doesn’t  worry  people,  i 
Even  if  the  anti-abortionists 
don’t  accept  my  argument  the 
most  they  could  logically 
request  Is  that  all  abortions 
should  be  carried  out  under 
genera]  anaesthesia  rather 

than  local. 

Colin  Brewer. 

25A  Eccleston  Street 
Belgravia, 

London  SW1W9NP. 

IP  Elizabeth  Peacock  were  to 
hit  her  hand  with  a hammer 


A Country  Diary 


and  scream,  I would  assume 
she  was  feeling  pain.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  a foe- 
tus. Not  because  it  is  not  bio- 
logically sophisticated,  be- 
cause it  cieariy  is,  but  because 
it  is  not  psychologically 
sophisticated.  The  “internal 
light”  is  not  yet  on,  it  is  not 
aware  cf  itself,  its  past,  its 
present  nor  its  potential 
future.  It  is  naive  as  to  ail  the 
cognitive,  evaluative  and  emo- 
tional processes  associated 
with  pain.  Ann  Furedi  was 
right  to  quote  Fitzgerald  that 
‘‘[true  pain  experience  devel- 
ops] postna tally,  along  with 
memory,  anxiety  and  either 
brain  functions”,  a conception 
that  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
IASP  (International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Pain)  def- 
inition of  pain  as  a subjective 
phenomenon  developed 
“through  experiences  related 
to  injury  in  early  life.”  This 
view  reflects  the  understand- 
ing of  the  vast  majority  of 
pain  researchers  — cf  which  I 
am  one.  Professor  Hull  may 
prefer  to  assume  that  foetuses 
feel  pain  but  he  then  speaks  as 
a religious  person  not  as  a sci- 
entist He  should  not  pretend 
that  such  a view  comes  from 
our  lack  of  understanding 
about  pain. 

(Dr)  Stuart  WG  Derbyshire. 
Rheumatic  Diseases  Centre, 
Clinical  Sciences  Building 
Hope  Hospital 
Eccles  Old  Road, 

Salford  MB  8HD. 


Benefits  of  cornflakes  and  calculators 


MARK  Lawson’s  sugges- 
tion that  financial  sup- 
port was  given  to  Kellogg  Col- 
lage to  buy  the  name  is  wrong 
(Buy  a college  now  while 
stocks  last,  July  22). 

Support  for  the  college  was 
given  by  the  W K Kellogg 
Foundation  (not  the  “cereal 
empire”)  an  organisation 
which  supports  humanitarian 
projects  around  the  world. 
The  Foundation’s  support  fin- 
adult  education  in  Oxford  has 
extended  over  30  years,  long 
before  there  was  any  sugges- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  college-  The  Foundation’s 
support  has  never  been  given 
with  the  expectation,  let  alone 
the  condition,  of  tee  attach- 
ment of  the  Kellogg  name. 

(Dr)  GP  Thomas. 

Kellogg  College. 

Oxford  0X1 2JA. 

DESPITE  some  careful 
phrasing.  Mark  Lawson 
seems  determined  to  paint  me 
i as  a sleasy.  Arab  arms  dealer. 


My  businesses  are  founded 
in  construction  and  invest- 
ment The  fact  that  I may  have 
played  a role  in  helping  the 
British  government  to  secure 
i the  government  Al-Yaraamah 
contract  for  Britain  rather 
1 than  another  country  does  not 
make  me  an  arms  dealer.  1 
received  no  commissions  or 
payments  for  my  role. 

Nor  do  I have  any  need  to 
"buy  respectability”.  T could 
live  in  lavish  obscurity.  Isn’t 
it  strange  that  by  choosing  to 
do  something  for  Britain,  a 
country  for  which  I have 
strong  affections.  I should  be- 
come the  subject  of  media 
vilification? 

Wafic  Rida  Said. 

27  Avenue  Princesse  Grace. 
98000  Monaco. 

CECIL  Green  is  a modest 
man,  but  I think  he  would 
be  mildly  surprised  at  Mark  j 
Lawson  s assumption  that  he 
needs  to  “buy  respectability”. 
A talented  scientist  he  was  a 


founder  of  Texas  Instruments, 
which  besides  making  pocket 
calculators  (ns  Marie  Lawson 
rather  patronisingly  puts  it) 
helped  to  revolutionise  oil  ex- 
ploration and,  by  pioneering 
avionics,  made  an  Important 
contribution  to  winning  the, 
second  world  war. 

Dr  Green  has  always  be- : 
lieved  in  the  value  of  scientific 
education.  He  has  given  gener- 
ously to  Stanford,  MIT,  the 
University  erf  British  Colum- 
bia, the  University  of  Texas 
and  the  National  Institute  of 
Science  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  to  Oxford.  Nobody  in 
those  places  suspects  his  mo- 
tives. It  seems  ungrateful  and 
snobbish  to  suggest  that  Cecil 
Green  is  motivated  by  an  im- 
proper craving  for  the  respect 
he  already  possesses  in  such 
abundance. 

Godfrey  Hodgson. 

Green  College, 

University  of  Oxford. 

13  Norham  Gardens. 

Oxford  0X2  6PS. 


DURHAM.  Two  years  ago  the 
final  crop  of  barley  was  taken 
from  these  fields.  They  were 
earmarked  for  building  until 
financial  cuts  intervened  and1 
the  land  earned  an  unex- 
pected reprieve.  The  fields’ 
first  year  of  freedom  was  the 
year  of  the  poppies.  They  ap- 
peared in  thousands  amongst 
the  last  traces  of  the  barley, 
especially  where  soil  had 
been  disturbed.  Amongst 
them  were  the  tenacious  agri- 
cultural weeds  — wild  oats 
field  pansy,  mayweeds! 
hawkweeds.  ragwort  — 
whose  seeds  had  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  soil,  undefeated 
by  the  sprayer.  But  this  year 
they  are  playing  a supporting  i 
role.  The  parachute  regiment  1 
of  the  plant  world  has  taken 
over:  1996  is  the  year  of  the 
thistles.  On  the  dry  hm  top 
flat  rosettes  of  spear  thistle 
that  dug  in  last  autumn  have 
sent  up  dense  ranks  of  ar’ 
moured  stems  topped  with 
woolly  purple  flowers,  con- 
trasting with  ragwort’s 
massed  mop-heads  of  gold 
stars.  In  a dip  in  the  ground 
where  the  soil  is  perma- 
nently moist,  a strongpoint  of 


creeping  thistle  has  estah! 
lishea  itself  to  a waving 
erases  and  is  extending 
its  perimeter.  Amongst^ 
many  individual  plants  of 
each  species  there  are  in- 
triguing variations.  Some  of 
the  spear  thistles  are  fast-;. 

several  stems 
£™edo  together  through 
some  accident  of  develop 
ment.  and  crowned  with  *a 
cockscomb  of  coalesced 
C?e  ragwort  plant  fa 
much  paler  than  the 
with  crisped  leaves  Si 

cream  flowers.  A cropVmi 
ten  and  nectar  from 
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acre  feeding  a Jen- 

the  while 

ft?  egg-laying  “ Wf- 
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And  as  the  5KyJ5»  year, 
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Dan  Atkinson 


HEARTY  eaters  of  a 

traditional  stamp,  en- 
raged  by  the  naa- 
nyish  ban  on  sheep's  brains, 
ought  to  booh  in  for  a week 
PT^oat  University  Hospi- 
^ pf  Wales,  where  they  ra»n 

tuc£*n  to  the  sort  of  non-PC 
scoff  last  available  some- 
during  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vm,  including 
‘meat  and  edible  o££al  of 
cattle,  pigs,  goats,  horses 
and  asses”.  Mm -mm.  These 
and  other  delicacies  are 
specified  In  the  hospital’s 
invitation  In  the  European 
Union’s  public-contracts 
journal  for  firms  to  tender 
as  fresh-meat  suppliers. 
Goat  meat  features  also  on 
the  menu,  as  do  “meat  and 
edible  ofEal  of  poultry,  fresh 
or  chilled”.  Stunned  after 
discovering  the  contract 

spec,  Cardiff  West  MPRho- 
dri  Morgan  declared:  “I 
didn’t  realise  the  BSE  crisis 
was  all  that  serious.” 


EANWH3LE, 
parents  of  school- 
J age  children  in  Bris- 
tol, South  Gloucestershire 
and  Somerset  were  in- 
trigued when  the  publishers 

of  Our  School  Magazine a 

periodical  distributed 
through  primary  schools 
and  full  of  jolly  ideas  about 
what  to  do  in  the  hols  and  so 
forth — made  urgent  con- 
tact and  requested  immedi- 
ate destruction  of  the  issue 
circulated  a fortnight  ago. 
Close  study  of  Page  28 
would  have  explained  the 
panic.  “Gnzzle’s  birthday 
surprise;  a story  for  our 
younger  readers”  takes  up 
most  of  the  space  and  tells  a 
charming  tale  of  a guinea- 
pig-  The  first  of  two  end- 
pieces,  a nine-line  love 
poem,  seems  a little  out  of 
place,  but  so  be  it-  The  final 
item  is,  ah,  problematic: 
"Mike,  Z feel  utterly  miser- 
able. I think  you  don’t  come 
over  any  more  and  only 
come  over  when  C Is  work- 
ing and  you  want  a shag.” 
Ye-es.  Mike's  behaviour  the 
previous  Saturday  “makes 
me  feel  like  a pornographic 
magazine,  only  not  so 
sexy”.  The  conclusion  of 
this  16-line  rant:  “If  that’s 
all  1 am  to  yon  these  days,  I 
think  you  should  leave  me 
alone,  because  it's  just  not 
fair.  You  don't  know  how 
horrible  it  feels,  especially 
when  it’s  you.”  We  assume 
- the  printing  system  had  a 
brainstorm  and  published 
accidentally  an  Internal 
message;  at  any  rate,  a 
“revised”  edition  is  nowin 
circulation  with  a dreary 
advert  for  the  Bristol  Eve- 
ning Post  in  place  of  the  cry 
for  help.  PS:  Mike  ought  to 
stick  with  this  gxri;  she  may 
talk  dirty,  but  at  least  bH 
the  commas  and  apostro- 
phes are  In  the  correct 
places. 


WOMEN  in  Parlia- 
ment may  not  have 
the  easiest  of  times, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  gal- 
lant old  conventions  that 
help  them  through  the  day- 
One  is  that  no  male  MP 
would  dream  Of  exercising 
his  technical  right  to  jump 
the  Commons  cab  queue  in 
the  small  hours  if  fixe  only 
non-Member  ahead  of 
him  were  a single  woman- 
Uo  MP,  that  is,  other  than 
Labour’s  Jack  Cunning- 
ham, at  time  of  going  to 
press  the  head  of  its  bloated 
team  ofNational  Heritage 
spokes-en titles.  By  the 
middle  of  last  week,  the 
strain  of  campaigning  for 
the  shadow  cabinet  had 
clearly  begun  to  take  its  toll 

on  the  MP  for  Copeland.  He 
emerged  from  the  members’ 
entrance  at  I2^0am,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs  C,  and — 
spotting  a lady-toller  in  the 
press  lobby  stepping  out  to 
take  a taxi — blocked  her 
way  and  declared,  in  a tone 
of  voice  that  betrayed  the 
gruelling  nature  of  the 
shadow  -cabinet  trail, 
“You’re  not  an  MP.  Jim  an 
MP.”  Mrs  Cunningham  • 
looked  away  at  this  point, 
no  doubt  to  admire  the  maj- 
esty ofParliament  against 
the  night  sky.  As  the  good 
doctor's  commandeered  cab 
rumbled  off,  the  doty  bobby 
agreed  that  rules  were 
rules,  but  expressed  a cer- 
tain surprise.  New  Labour: . 
No  Manners. 


Finally,  a report 

from  elsewhere  in  the 
tain  trade-  Steve  *Tm 
free”  Norris  yesterday  cele- 
. brated  his  voluntary  return 
to’ the  backbenches  by 
lunching  with  Saatchi-ite  ' 
ex-Treasnry  minister  John 
Mhples  (he  ofleaked-memo 
fame)  at  the  Caprice  in  St 
James’s.  When  he  emerged 

tt  was  raining- The  ministe- 
rial car?  Gone,  of  coarse.  SN 
tb«n  tried  hailing  his  first 

cab  for  years;  it  igntmed 

him.  Well,  he  was  minister 
for  London  transport 


Battle  of  snakes 
and  ladders 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THIS  Is  a happy  day  for 
John  Major.  No  more 
questions,  no  more 
squirming  answers,  no 
parliamentary  party  in  con- 
clave assembled,  no  treacher- 
ous bastards  ceaselessly  ma- 
nipulating it  Politics  does  not 
go  to  sleep,  but  its  capacity  to 
wreck  the  leader  disappears 
for  three  months.  This  is  the 
moment  Major  has  been  wait- 
ing for.  The  contrast  with 
Tony  Blair  is,  as  he  might 
say,  very  considerable.  At  the 
end  of  term,  it's  as  obvious  as 
it  is  perverse  which  man  is 
more  at  ease  with  his 
predicament 

A month  ago,  In  one  of  the 
realms  of  possibility,  Mr 
Major  was  yet  again  finished. 
He  counted  the  days  until 
Parliament  rose.  I heard  min- 
isters checking  off  the  crises 
they  had  to  survive  before 
reaching  the  green  uplands 
from  which  the  Commons  are 
for  ever  absent  Once  there, 
grazing  undisturbed,  they 
would  be  safe  from,  demoli- 
tion. Some  even  spoke  of 
regaining  control  of  the  high 


ground  from  which,  with  a 
Budget  and  Queen's  Speed:  to 
come,  they  could  dictate  the 
course  of  politics  up  to  the 
election. 

This  was  always  fanciful, 
but  at  a time  when  mad  cows 
had  taken  over  Tory  politics, 
it  was  an  irresistible  dream  of 
paradise.  When  small  mercies 
are  the  only  ones  available, 
survival  is  satisfaction 
enough  for  Mr  Major's  hard- 
ened ego.  Those  who  meet 
him  regularly  speak  of  his 
resilience,  which  is  plain  for 
all  to  see,  but  also  of  his  equa- 
nimity, for  which  there  is  no 
explanation  in  most  rule- 
books  of  political  psychology. 

The  people  who  were,  until 
recently,  most  enraged  by 
this  are  those  who  have  done 
most  to  break  it.  the  Euro- 
pbobes  terrified  of  losing 
their  seats  and  thus  shedding 
every  particle  of  Influence 
they  ever  had  on  this  earth. 
Who  will  give  the  smallest 
damn  what  Tony  Marlow 
thinks  is  the  time  of  day, 
when  the  electors  of  North- 
ampton have  had  the  sense  to 
throw  him  out?  Major’s  seren- 
ity looked  like  the  recipe  for 
doing  nothing,  either  about 
Europe  or  about  tax.  But  time 
has  dampened  the  public  ar- 
dour even  of  William  Cash. 
The  leader  is  the  only  leader 
they  have,  and  now  pretty 
much  on  his  own  terms. 

What  is  the  source  of  his 
composure?  No  doubt  he 
thinks,  in  part  of  him,  that 
victory  is  still  possible.  Ob- 


scure local  by-election 
results,  recently  good,  are 
scrutinised  for  their  national 
significance.  Labour's  prob- 
lem making  sense  of  its  con- 
stitutional reforms  nourishes 
one  of  his  more  passionate 
zones  of  self-belief.  But 
mostly.  If  the  Tories  lose, 
Mqjor  can  take  it.  Of  all  par- 
ticipants. curiously,  he  will 
be  the  least  damaged.  He  will 
have  done  the  top  jdb  for 
more  than  six  years.  By  his 
own  lights,  ambition  sated, 
he’ll  have  done  it  well.  This 
verdict  may  be  widely  con- 
tested, but  that  won't  affect 
his  own  judgment  of  what  has 
happened,  m particular,  to 
the  economy.  When  he  specu- 
lates about  this  privately,  it  is 
with  sorrow  more  than  anger. 
In  public,  the  party  will  find  a 
thousand  ways  to  say  Don't 
Let  Labour  Ruin  IL  in  pri- 
vate, Major  talks  more  often 
about  the  need  to  stop  some- 
one else  having  the  HamnoH 
good  fortune  to  take  over  all 
that  he's  achieved. 

That  someone  else,  how- 
ever, is  less  content.  He 
thinks  he  is  probably  going  to 
win,  though  he  never  says  so 
other  than  by  ritual  incanta- 
tion: "When  I am  Prime  Min- 
ister. At  the  end  of  this 
session,  two  years  after  he  be- 
came leader,  a new  Blair  is 
detectable.  Gone  is  the  smil- 
ing and  the  instant  charm, 
the  trade-marks  of  appren- 
ticeship. Gone  also,  therefore, 
the  brilliant  skating  over  the 
surface  of  politics.,  the  facile 


encompassing  of  everything 
within  the  project  of  New 
Labour.  Up  close,  instead, 
what’s  more  apparent  is  the 
testiness  of  leadership  denied. 

This  is  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  a serious  man.  Real 
leading  is  neither  a painless 
nor  a joyful  business.  The 
passing  of  the  great  smile 
shows  us  that  Blair  knows 
what  fbture  life  la  going  to  be 
about.  This  is  encouraging.  It 
reminds  us  how  vastly 
greater  are  the  stakes  for 
Blair  than  they  are  for  Major, 
and  how  angst-ridden  the 
coming  months  will  be.  Also, 
the  warts  are  coming  out,  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  onset  of  real- 
ity. Chief  among  them,  as  per- 
ceived through  the  polls,  are  a 
certain  arrogance  and  a cer- 
tain piety,  neither  of  which 
the  British  like. 

Blair  has  become  almost 
terminally  impatient.  Two 
years  is  a long  time  for  any- 
one to  lead  a project  whose 
purpose,  still  unfulfilled.  Is 
the  quest  for  power.  He  is 


How  vastly  greater 
are  the  stakes  for 
Blairthanfor 
Major,  how  angst 
ridden  the  coming 
months  will  be 


doing  it,  moreover,  at  the 
head  of  a body,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Labour  Party,  which 
is  indispensable  to  his  exis- 
tence and  yet,  of  all  Labour's 
institutions,  the  least  amena- 
ble to  his  project  Mr  Blair 
does  not  much  like  the  PLP 
but  however  many  appeals 
are  made  to  the  party  mem- 
bership at  large,  the  PLP  con- 
tinues to  have  power  to 
thwart  the  leader  and  confuse 
the  image  of  Labour  he  is  try- 
ing daily  to  put  across.  It  is 
his  belief  that  if  the  public 


understand  Labour  to  be 
what  he  says  it  is.  Labour 
cannot  lose.  It’s  also  his  belief 
that  a mere  handful  of  MPs 
can  mess  up  this  public 
understanding,  with  disas 
trous  effect. 

So  Mr  Blair  is  not  happy. 
He  faces  nine  more  months  of 
this.  For  idle  HanHw  and  righ- 
teous they  offer  many 

opportunities  to  make  trou- 
ble. He  is  committed,  quite 
profoundly,  to  the  belief  that 
only  in  power  will  Labour  be 
able  to  show  its  true  self  to 
the  nation,  banishing  the 
alarms  and  proving  that  the 
end  of  Thatcherism  is  not  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  period 
before  power  is  being  treated 
as  a period  of  near  paralysis, 
when  awfully  little  can  be 
promised.  And  even  though 
this  strategy  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  leader,  it  fore- 
shadows for  him  a period  of 
maximum  discomfort,  espe- 
cially if  the  polls  begin  to 
glide 

Before  they  come  back  from 
the  uplands,  the  heat  will  he 
turned  on  Major  again 
Autumn  Is  set  to  be  another 
Euro-season.  The  Commis- 
sion report  on  the  single  cur- 
rency, and  an  interim  summit 
in  Dublin,  will  ask  neuralgic 
questions  that  the  new 
saintly  Mr  Cash  can’t  resist 
answering,  to  his  leader’s 
inconvenience.  The  voters 
plainly  thirsting  for  change, 
will  be  kept  waiting  until  the 
last  moment  for  the  redemp- 
tive therapy  which,  even  In  a 
cynical  age.  elections  bring. 
Pending  that,  there’s  little 
doubt  which  of  the  two  main 
leaders  will  have  the  harder 
time.  John  Major  has  no- 
where to  go  except  up,  but  is 
preparing  himself  for  going 
down.  Tony  Blair  can  only  go 
down,  and  knows  that  if  he 
goes  right  down,  be  fbces  ruin 
and  desolation.  Beneath  the 
polls  and  common  predic- 
tions, which  I still  agree  with, 
lurks  the  hnman  factor,  that 
can  turn  everything  on  its 
head. 


Balance  of  power 


Who  will  get  priority  under  New 
Labour — an  unemployed  man 
whose  wife  is  sick,  or  a new 
millionaire?  Roy  Hattersley 
asks  what  the  party  believes  in 


AT  last.  I have 
found  a reason  to 
admire  David  Wil- 
letts. For  months  1 
have  thought  of 
him  as  Macaulay  thought  of 
Chatterton  — "a  young  man 
whose  genius  is  mare1  dis- 
cussed than  observed”.  Then, 
on  the  radio  last  Sunday,  he 
was  asked  to  justify  a nurse 
earning  so  little  when  a pop- 
star  earned  so  much.  His  res- 
ponse was  a passable  precis  of 
Hayek’s  famous  dictum  on 
wages  in  the  free  market 
"The  manner  In  which  bene- 
fits and  burdens  are  appor- 
tioned . . . would  hi  many 
instances  be  regarded  as  very 
unjust  if  It  were  the  deliber- 
ate result  of  allocation . . . But 
to  demand  justice  from  such  a 
process,  is  absurd.”  Thai  no- 
tion  is  obviously  both  intel- 
lectually and  morally  flawed: 
it  implies  that  injustices  can- 
not be  corrected.  But  never- 
theless I rejoiced  to  hear  it 
articulated.  Mr  Willetts  be- 
lieves in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  market.  So  he  applied  that 
first  principle  to  wages  as  he 
applies  it  to  everything  else. 
Here  was  a politician  .with  a 
consistent  if  palpably  inade- 
quate, ideological  view. 

Gordon  Brown,  on  the  same 
programme,  occupied  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  posttiotL 
Everything  that  he  proposed 
— a little  more  social  justice, 
a moderate  level  of  incentives 
and  the  avoidance  qf  unneces- 
sary regulation  — sounded 
right  and  reasonable'.  But  in 


the  great  traditions  of  Labour 
pragmatism,  there  was  no 
philosophic  thema  that  bound 
his  prepositions  together,  no 
great  principle  that  could 
turn  a campaign  into  a cru- 
sade. I suspect  that  he  was 
anxious  to  make  plain,  that  he 


rejects  ideology  in  favour  of 
taking  decisions  on  their  indi- 
vidual merits.  But  a party 
with  no  guiding  light  is  likely 
to  lose  its  way.  Labour  will  be 
a better  government  if  it  has 
an  ideological  star  to  steer  by. 

The  basic  principle,  -waiting 
to  be  applied  to  the  modem 
world  is  "equality  of  out- 
come”. If  Gordon  Brown  goes 
on  denouncing  the  idea,  as  he 
did  last  Sunday,  It  is  impor- 
tant for  him  to  find  out  what 
that  term  means.  Equality  of 
outcome  is  not  an  attempt  to 
imprison  society  within  a 
drab  and  authoritarian  uni- 
formity. In  the  words  of  RH 
Tawney.  the  true  begetter  of 
the  idea,  it  is  "to  hold  that 
while  natural  endowments 
differ  profoundly,  it  is  the 
mark  of  the  civilised  society 

tO  wtm  at  ^Irmtnating  SUCh 

inequalities  as  have  their 
source,  not  In  individual  dif- 
ferences, but  in  society's 
organisation”. 

That  philosophy  might 
have  .been  developed  in  an- 
ticipation of  New  Labour  and 
its  desire  to  unite  the  free 
spirit  and  the  collective  .con- 
science. For  Tawney  went  on 
to  assert  that  "individual  dif- 
ferences. which  are  the 
source  of  social  energy,  are 


more  likely  to  ripen  and.  find 
expression,  if  social  inequal- 
ities are.  as  far  as  practicable, 
diminished”. 

The  hope  is  to  diminish 
rather  than  completely  to 
eliminate  social  inequalities, 
and  even  then  the  aspiration 
is  qualified  by  the  phrase  “as 
far  as  practicable".  Equality 
of  outcome  is  hardly  an  ex- 
treme doctrine.  Accepting  it 
would,  however,  provide 
Labour  with  the  prospect  of 
ideological  consistency  and 
intellectual  coherence.  The 
party  would.be  elevated  on  to 
the  high  ground  of  politics 
where  decisions  are  not  al- 
ways based  on  opinion  sur- 
veys, and  would  avoid  the 
embarrassing  confusion 
which  party  spokesmen  now 
exhibit  when  they  speak  of 
equality  of  opportunity.  For 
unless  Willetts  Is  right,  and  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
free-for-all  in  which  the  tough 
and  the  talented  rise  to  the 
top,  equality  of  opportunity 
has  to  be  bruit  on  the  founda- 
tion of  equality  of  outcome. 
Tawney  wrote,  and  every  sub- 
sequent social  survey  has 
confirmed,  that  “it  is  only  the 
presence  of  a large  degree  of 
practical  equality  which  can 
diffusa  the  general  opportuni- 
ties to  rise". 

A visible  example  of 
that  truth  walked 
into  my  constitu- 
ency surgery  two 
weeks  ago.  It  took 
the  form  of  an  unemployed 
man  of  45  with  a sick  wife  and 
two  children.  The  whole  fam- 
ily existed  on  £525  a month 
and  lived  in  a house  which 
possessed  none  iff  the  basic 
amenities.  Increased  equality 
of  opportunity  will  pass  him 
by.  He  will  not  benefit  from  a 
new  training  initiative  or  find 
a job  through  the  computer- 
ised vacancy-notification  sys- 


tem. His  family  needs  money 
to  alleviate  Its  suffering.  And 
the  children  need,  better 
clothes,  better  food,  better 
medical  care  and  the  bonus  of 
pre-school  education  to  make 
equality  of  opportunity  for 
them  anything  except  a sick 
joke.  In  a decent  society  there 
is  "an  equal  start  as  well  as 
an  open  road". 

That  is  Tawney  again  and 
will,  therefore,  be  dismissed 
on  the  wilder  shores  of  New 
Labour  as  old-fashioned.  But 
the  battle  about  what  the 
party  should  stand  for  ought 
to  be  fought  over  logic  and 
morality,  not  the  date  on 
which  theories  were  first  pub- 
lished. After  all,  the  Willetts 
of  this  world  place  absolute 
faith  in  a theory  which  they 
Imagine  Adam  Smith  set  out 
in  1776  — though,  in  troth,  he 
was  not  the  advocate  of  the 
unfettered  market  which  they 
suppose  him  to  be.  Belief  in 
that  theory  saw  Thatcherite 
Tories  through  years  of  diffi- 
culty which  might  have 
turned  into  despair  had  they 
not  retained  faith  in  the  idea 
which  guided  the  govern- 
ment Labour,  facing  the  diffi- 
culties of  office,  would  do  well 
to  find  an  equal  certainty. 
Equality  iff  outcome  is  wait- 
ing to  fill  the  void.  . 

Labour  should  judge  every 
policy  proposal  against  a 
simple  criterion.  Would  the 
outcome  increase  or  reduce 
equality?  Sometimes  thp  gov- 
ernment would  be  forced  to 
choose  the  option  which  di- 
vided rather  than  united  soci- 
ety. But  by  constantly  asking 
the  question,  it  would  main- 
tain its  commitment  to  the 
basic  object  of  a more  equal 
society.  There  is  no  reason 
why  that  commitment  should 
be  fanatically  discharged.  A 
month  or  so  ago.  Tony  Blair 
was  reported  as  saying  that 
he  wanted  to  build  a dynamic 


economy  which  constantly 
created  new  millionaires.  I 
share  the  view  that  the  two 
things  go  together.  But  the 
government  which  he  leads 
ought  to  ask  what  policies  — 
when  applied  to  the  recently 
wealthy would  produce  the 
outcome  of  greater  equality. 
The  obvious  answer  is  an  in- 
crease in  their  tax  rates  to 
finance  the  programmes 
which  help  to  make  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  a reahty. 

One  of  the  advantages  of 
taking  political  philosophy 
seriously  — and  choosing  a 
basic  principle  to  live  by  — is 
the  protection  which  it  pro- 
vides against  treating  fash- 
ionable nonsense  as  if  it  was 
revealed  truth.  So  — In  the 
case  of  the  recent  millionaires 
— examining  ideas  rather 
than  opinion  polls  would  lib- 
erate Labour  from  believing 
all  the  self-serving  nonsense 
about  the  damage  done  to 
enterprise  by  a penny  on  the 
basic  rate.  The  study  of  equal- 
ity theory  would  remind  the 
party  leadership  that  “It  is 
the  duty  of  democratic  gov- 
ernments to  adjudicate  when 
liberties  collide”.  Unless  they 
have  become  disciples  of 
Hayek,  they  will  believe  that 
liberty  is  more  than  the  ab- 
sence of  restraint  So  they 
will  wish  to  balance  the  lib- 
erty of  the  new  millionaires 
to  keep  and  spend  an  extra 
£1,000  with  the  liberty  of  the 
45-year-old  mm  In  my  constit- 
uency to  fteed  and  clothe  his 
children.  There  is  no  doubt 
which  choice  should  be  made 
by  a left-of-centre  govern- 
ment A clear  and  consistent 
ideological  commitment  will 
help  ministers  summon  up 
enough  courage  to  make  it  It 
Is  important  to  believe  in 
something.  And  if  New 
Labour  does  not  believe  in 
real  equality,  what  does  it 
believe  in? 


Notice  anything 
different  about 
me  today? 


Mark  Lawson 


Recently,  during  a 
discussion  on  one  of 
those  personalities 
who  are  not  completely  the 
person  they  used  to  be  — 
Pamela  Anderson,  perhaps, 
or  Michael  Jackson  — I was 
asked  about  my  views  on 
cosmetic  surgery.  I came  out 
strongly  against  it  which 
was  perhaps  dishonest  as  I 
was  already  planning  a sig- 
nificant alteration  to  my 
own  face.  Two  weeks  ago. 
after  16  years  as  a stranger  to 
the  razor,  I removed  my 
beard. 

Beards  — at  least  since 
Gillette  became  a household 
name  — have  always  been  a 
prickly  subject.  A man  who 
has  one  is  widely  assumed  to 
be  a tramp  or  a liberal  (male 
readers  of  this  newspaper 
are,  in  the  right-wing  parody 
of  them,  generally  said  to  be 
non-shavers)  or  to  have 
something  to  hide:  whether 
because  he  is  a criminal 


seeking  to  outwit  the  Photo- 
fit  or  because  be  dislikes 
some  aspect  of  himself,  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  was  known  to 
refuse  preferment  to  those 
with  face-fiu*.  Earlier  this 
year,  file  whiskery  bristled 
again  when  a firm  of  Image 
consultants  released  polling 
showing  that  voters  dis- 
trusted candidates  whose 
chins  they  couldn't  see. 

Not  least  because  of  that 
giveaway  antonym  *' clean- 
shaven”,  it  is  clear  that  to  be 
bearded  has  strong  cultural 
associations  with  slovenli- 
ness, laziness  and  youthful 
rebellion.  Like  smoking  pot, 
growing  a beard  is  some- 
thing that  most  students  try 
once.  (There  exist  pictures  of 
both  Bill  Clinton  and  John 
Selwyn  Gummer,  for  exam- 
ple, with  tufted  chins.)  Only 
in  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  do  beards  seem  to 
speak  of  authority.  Al- 
though, encouragingly,  Rich- 
ard Branson  — winner  of 
nejvspaper.  polls  io.  discover 
schoolchildren’s  role  models 
and  the  people's  candidates 
for  the  first  president  of  a 
British  republic  — does  not 
seem  to  have  been  held  back 
by  his  attitude  to  shaving, 
even  though  he  boldly  at- 
tempts the  goatee,  which  is 
surely  the  trickiest  of  op- 
tions, being  literally  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other. 

My  own  chin  history  is 
that  I originally  stopped 
shaving  because  I tended  to 
be  taken  as  much  younger 
than  1 was,  which  could  be  a 
social  and  professional  dis- 
advantage. This  year,  now 
tending  to  be  taken  as  much 
older  than  I am.  and  spotting 
the  first  white  bristles,  van- 


ity prompted  a chin  rethink 
The  30s  is  just  about  young 
enough  for  a beard  to  have 
been  a phase  rather  than  — 
as  for  David  Bellamy,  say,  or 
Archbishop  Makarios  — a 
trademark.  There  was  also 
the  matter  of  a lighting  di- 
rector at  the  BBC  who  had 
been  complaining  for  some 
time  that  beards  made  his 
job  problematic,  tending  to 
wrap  an  unwanted  cravat  of 
shadow  around  the  present- 
er's neck. 

One  Saturday  morning  in 
Boots.  I bought  an  electric 
razor.  My  beard  bad  always 
been  a tightly-cropped  one  — 
the  beard-trimmer  I used  for 
grooming  if  permitted  set- 
tings from  one  to  six 
(roughly.  George  Michael  to 
David  Bellamy)  and  I had 
used  number  two  — so  it 
seemed  reasonable  to 
remove  it  without  recourse 
to  foam  and  blade. 

The  operation  took  10  min, 
utes.  It  did  not  feel  like  the 
psychological  amputation  1 
had  feared,  and  revealed  no 
unexpected  surprises  beyond 
a tiny  scar  from  adult-onset 
chicken  pox  above  my  lip. 
-Looking  in  the  mirror  was 
like  looking  at  an  old  photo- 
craph,  now  slightly  blurred. 
The  main  strangeness  was  a 
two- tone  face,  weathered  at 
the  top,  white  where  the  sun- 
shield  had  protected  It. 
When  I shook  out  the  razor- 
head,  there  was  a handful  of 
dust  with  the  colour  of  pep- 
per and  the  consistency  of 
instant  coffee.  I briefly  toyed 
with  keeping  it  in  a box  — as 
some  people  do  their  ex- 
tracted kidney  or  gall  stones 
— but  then  swirled  it  down 
the  wash-basin. 

THERE  were  two  strange 
things  about  my  new 
identity  as  a clean- 
shaven man.  The  first  was  a 
new  range  of  sensations.  My 
exposed  chin  felt  terribly 
cold.  Reading  broadsheet 
newspapers,  the  breeze 
against  my  newly-naked 
jowls  from  the  turning  pages 
was  nearly  intolerable.  It 
was  two  days  before  this  odd 
thermometer  at  the  bottom 
of  my  face  switched  off. 

The  second  oddity  was  how 
little  my  transformation  was 
noticed.  I'll  never  trust  again 
those  thriller  plots  in  which 
men  escape  identification  by 
the  addition  -or  subfraction 
of  a beard.  My  jyife  ^pficedL 
but  she  had  been  forewarned 
and  was  waiting  outside  the 
bathroom  door  for  an  unveil- 
ing. But  neither  of  my  chil- 
dren spotted  any  alteration 
and  a television  producer, 
with  whom  I worked  on  a 
series  last  year,  saw  no  meta- 
morphosis when  I reported 
to  shoot  series  two  last  week, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
just  watched  the  tapes  of  the 
shows  from  the  bearded  era. 

This  was  not  particularly 
upsetting,  as  my  face-job  cost 
no  more  than  the  price  of  an 
electric  razor,  but,  if  you  are 
thinking  of  beading  to  a doc- 
tor in  Beverley  Hills,  it 
might  be  worth  bearing  this 
moral  in  mind. 


Advertisement 


"Between  a third  and  a half 
of  all  cancers  are  caused  by 
eating  the  wrong  types  of  food" 


If  you  know  which  foods  to  eat  - and  which  ro  avoid  - you 
can  dramatically  reduce  your  chances  of  developing 
cancer  of  the  breast,  cancer  of  the  prostate,  cancer  of  the 
colon,  cancer  of  the  ovary  or  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

Eating  the  right  foods  can  also  produce  a great 
improvement  in  your  health  if  you  suffer  from  asthma, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  heart  trouble,  indigestion,  gall  stones, 
varicose  veins,  wind,  irritable  bowel  syndrome,  high  blood 
pressure,  insomnia,  allergies,  tinnitus,  ulcers,  restless  legs 
syndrome,  premenstrual  syndrome  and  many  other 
problems. 

A good  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  and  broadcast  about 
food  Finding  the  facts  can  be  difficult. 

Dr  Vernon  Coleman’s  book  "Food  for  Thought"  gives 
yon  the  truth  about  foods  and  how  to  ear  for  good  health. 

It  contains  information  on  vegetarian  eating, 
microwaves,  drinking  water,  mad  cow  disease,  food 
irradiation,  food  additives,  vitamins,  fats  and  many  other 
subjects. 

There 'seven  a section  explaining  how  you  can  lose 
weight  and  stay  slim  permanently  and  easily. 

a guide  to  healthy  eating  winch  reads  tike  a thriller" 
(The  Good  Book  G aide) 

"The  man  is  a national  treasure" 

(What  Doctors  Don’t  Tell  You) 

”Dr  Vernon  Coleman  is  one  of  our  most  enlightened, 
trenchant  and  sensible  dispensers  of  medical  advice" 
(The  Observer) 


To  order  your  copy  send  a cheque  or  postal  order  for 
£9.95  (payable  to  Health  books)  to:  Food  for  Thought 
Sales  Office  GU67,  Publishing  House.  Trinity  Place, 
Barnstaple.  Devon  EX32  9HJ.  Post  and  packing  is 
FREE.  Your  book  will  be  despatched  within  21  days. 
Money  back  guarantee  - simply  return  within  28  days  of 
receipt  for  a full  refund  if  not  delighted  801 


Published  by  the  European  Medical  Journal 
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Before  the  divide . . . Jessica  (front)  with  sister  Unity  at  Asthall  Manor  in  1923 


Jessica  Mitford 


Of danger 


ne’er  afraid 


THE  WRITER  Jessica 
Mitford,  who  has 
died  aged  78,  was 
the  second  youngest 
of  the  famous  — or 
in  the  case  of  the  two  who  be- 
came fascist  supporters,  infa- 
mous — Mitford  sisters.  They 
shared,  in  the  1920s,  the  best- 

known  and  most  exhaustively 
described  nursery  in  20th-cen- 
tury England,  outside  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  It  was  Nancy, 
the  eldest  of  the  six  daughters 
of  the  second  Baron  Redes- 
dale,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  what  became  a Mitford  in- 
dustry, her  novel  The  Pursuit 
Of  Love,  (1945),  sold  a million 
copies  with  its  lightly  dis- 1 
guised  family  portraits.  Jes-  i 
sica  gave  the  industry  a fur- 
ther push  in  1960  with  Hons 
and  Rebels.  She  was  always  a ■ 
competitor,  and  eventually  de- 
cided that  if  Nancy  could  pro- , 
duce  best-sellers,  so  could  she; 
the  result  a purportedly  fac- 
tual account  of  her  upbring- 
ing and  youthful  adventures, 
enchanted  middle-class  Eng- 
land with  its  picture  of  upper- 
class  eccentricities,  private 
jokes,  language  and  nick- 
names, and  established  Jes- 
sica -in  Nancy's  wake  as  an- 
other Mitford  writer  to  watch. 
Members  of  her  family  were 
less  amused,  finding  the  book 
unfair  and  .in  places  distorted. 

Her  confidence  established, 
Jessica  next  took  mi  a more 
demanding  target  the  power- 
ful and  devious  American,  fu- 
neral business.  The  American 
Way  of  Death  (1963),  funny, 
brave  and  devastating,  con- 
solidated. her  reputation, 
showing  that  she  was  a writer 
with  nerve  and  social  pur- 
pose, and  not  merely  an 
upper-class  entertainer.  Both 
these  books  are  on  their  way 
to  becoming  minor  20th-cen- 
tury classics. 

Known  to  family  and 
friends  as  Decc a,  or  Dec,  Jes- 
sica Mitford  was  brought  up 
in  the  Cotswolds,  first  at  a ca- 
pacious Jacobean  country 
house,  Asthall  Manor,  and 
then  at  a new  home  built  by 
her  father,  Swinbrook  House, 
nearby.  The  sisters  were 
Nancy;  Unity,  who  was  Hit- 
ler's friend;  Diana,  who  mar- 
ried the  fascist.  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley;  Pam,  who  married 
the  extremely  rich  and 
equally  eccentric  spectro- 
scopist  Professor  Derek  Jack- 
son;  and  Deborah,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Devonshire.  A brother, 
Tom.  was  killed  in  the  second 
world  war. 

Decca  remained  friends 
with  Nancy.  Pam,  and  Debo; 
but  not  with  Lady  Mosley. 
When  she  invited  Decca’s  son 
to  stay  in  Paris,  Decca  replied 


Honorable  rebel . . . Jessica  Miitfbrd’s  home  near  the  Berkeley  campus  in  California  put  her  at  the  heart  of  left-wing  causes  photoobaph-.  peter  johns 


that  she  thought  it  a bad  idea: 
he  was  haif-Jewish  and  she 
did  not  want  him  turned  into 
a lampshade. 

Her  independence  of  mind 
and  conduct  became  apparent 
in  the  nursery,  when  at  the 
age  of  12  she  opened  a Run- 
ning Away  Account  at  a grand 
London  bank.  As  a teenager, 
she  subscribed  to  the  Dally 

Worker  and  pinned  up  the 

Hammer  and  Sickle  in  her 
room  while  Unity  was  pin- 
ning up  portraits  of  Hitler. 
She  announced  that  she  was  a ; 
pacifist. 

In  1937  came  a much  publk  ! 
cised  episode  when  she  eloped 
to  Spain  with  Esmond  Romil- 
ly,  a nephew  of  Winston  Chur- 
chill. Romilly  had  run  away  I 
from  Wellington  aged  IS  de- 
termined to  subvert  the  public 
school  system,  setting  up  cells 
at  revolution  at  other  schools 
— his  agent  at  Rugby,  Philip 
Toynbee,  thought  Romilly 
possessed  a "Napoleonic 
streak”.  Failing  in  this  en- 
deavour, he  joined  the  Inter- 
national Brigade  and  want  to 
fight  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War;  invalided  home,  he  got  a 
job  as  a News  Chronicle 
stringer  and  again  set  off  for 
Spain,  this  time  taking  Decca, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  idea  of  him  before  she  met 


him  In  the  flesh.  She  laid  a 
false  trail  for  her  family,  who 
were  distraught  at  her  disap- 
pearance. Eventually,  after 
Scotland  Yard,  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  various  British 
consulates  had  become’  In- 
volved in  ttie  saga,  they  were 
persuaded  to  board  a Royal 
Navy  destroyer  in  Bilbao 
which  took  them  to  St  Jean  de 
Luz.  They  were  married  by 
the  British  consol  in 
Bayonne. 

Back  in  London,  they 
settled  in  Rotherhithe  and 
joined  the  Bermondsey 
Labour  Party.  A daughter,  Ju- 
lia, died  of  pneumonia  aged 
four  months.  Next,  vaguely 
hoping  that  Romilly  could 
make  some  money  lecturing 
to  women's  clubs  in  the 
United  States,  they  went  to 
Washington,  and  film  to  Flor- 
ida. where  Romilly  worked  as 
a barman.  When  the  Cham- 
berlain government  fell,  and 
was  replaced  by  the  Churchill 
coalition,  Romilly  signed  up 
with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force.  After  training  he  was 
posted  back  to  Britain  as  a 
pilot  officer. 

In  November  1941  Romilly 
was  killed  during  a bombing 
raid  on  Hamburg.  By  then 
Decca  had  given  birth  to  their 
second  daughter,  Canstancia. 


She  found  war  work  in  Wash- 
ington, and  In  1943  married  as 
her  second  husband  Robert 
Treuhaft,  a calm  and  humor- 
ous left-wing  Harvard  lawyer. 
They  joined  the  American 
Communist  Party  during  the 
war  and  afterwards  battled  in 
Oakland,  California  — 
‘‘Calif  ’,  Decca  invariably 
called  it  — where,  both  of 
them  being  sociable  charao- 
tors,  they  became  a centre  and 
focus  for  radical  politics.  Her 
job  in  the  classified  depart- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  vanished  after  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation 
agents  probed  the  couple’s  ac- 
tivities. She  was  placed  an  the 
US  Attorney-General’s  sub- 
versives list  and  appeared  be- 
fore foe  California  state  sen- 
ate “un-American  activities” 
committee.  It  was  the  lack  of  a 
job,  she  and  her  husband  as- 
serted, which  turned  her  to 
writing,  and  Hons  and  Rebels. 

Their  house,  technically  in 
industrial  Oakland,  was  on 
the  edge  of  foe  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, so  that  particularly  In 
the  1960s  they  were  at  the 
heart  of  every  left-wing  cause. 
Treuhaffs  law  firm  was  the 
first  that  any  West  Coast  radi- 
cal in  difficulties  with  the  law, 
black  or  white,  turned  to  for 


defence..  His  quiet  legal  inge- 
nuity. and  Decca' s Instinctive 
opposition  to  authority,  pro- 
vided people  In  serious  trou- 
ble with  an  unwavering  sup- 
port system  they  could  not 
easily  find  elsewhere. 

Decca  told  foe  history  of  her 
membership  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  her  second  auto- : 
biographical  work.  A Fine  Old  \ 
Conflict  (1977).  Although  like  , 
almost  everything  she  wrote.  I 
foe  book  was  entertaining  and  i 
shrewd,  and  although  to  some  I 
extent  it  was  critical  of  the 
party,  it  dodged  the  central 
issue,  which  was  why  Decca 
and  her  fellow  party  members 
refused  to  recognise  foe  na- 
ture of  the  murderous  Soviet 
regime.  Even  after  she  left  the 
party,  following  Khruschev’s 
indictment  of  Stalin  in  1966, 
she  continued  to  be  a 
sympathiser. 

Part  of  the  answer,  perhaps, 
is  that  being  a communist  was 
to  some  extent  for  Decca  an- 
other Mitford  tease.  She  was 
due  to  inherit  a sixth  of  a fam- 
ily-owned Scottish  Island, 
Ihch  Kenneth,  but  her  father 
disinherited  her  after  she  an- 
nounced that  she  proposed  to 
hnnH  over  her  share  to  the 
Communist  Party.  On  Ameri- 
can left-wing  causes,  such  as 
civil  rights,  she  was  serious; 


but  communism  was  for  her. 
as  for  others,  an  unexamined, 
extension  of  her  1930s  anfefias- 
rism;  and  in  any  pas?,  living 
in  California,  was  able  to 
insulate  herself  from  the 
realities  of  Soviet-dominated 
eastern  Europe,  and  concen- 
trate instead  on  foe  injustices 
of  the  United  Stales.  Argu- 
ment was  not  an  activity  she 
eztfoyed.  She  was  less  a com- 
munist fonn  a natural  anar- 
chist She  gave  the  impression 
that  the  rules  and  conven- 
tions obeyed  by  others  did  not 
apply  to  her.  She  rarely  ar- 
rived at  an  airport  without  a 
scheme  for  getting  upgraded; 
from  television  companies  or 
commissioning  editors  at 
magasiTigc,  with  hear  blue  Mit- 
ford eyes  opening  wide,  she 
invariably  contrived  to  ex- 
tract better  terms  than  any- ; 
one  else  would  have  dared  to  | 
ask  for. 

Authority,  wherever  and 
however  it  showed  itself,  was 
a Decca  target  and  she  bad  a 
lawyer  husband  who  could 
help  to  spot  foe  weaknesses  in 
authority’s  case  — always  ex- 
cepting the  Communist  Party. 
Site  particularly  enjoyed  ex- 
posing rackets,  as  in  foe  case 
of  the  “death  industry”.  Her 
investigation  of. the  profitable 
Famous  Writers’  School, 


which  ran  a correspondence 
course,  forced  the  school  to 


file  for  bankruptcy  after  she 
revealed  that  the  writers  ad- 
vertised as  supervisors  of  the 
course  had  precious  little  to 
do  with  it 

America  did  not  in  foe 
slightest  change  bar.  Her  vo- 
cabulary arid  accent  remained 

pure  Mitford;  “Do  tell,”  she 
would  say,  eager  for  gossip- 
Abnost  every  year  she  would 
return  to  England  with  her 
husband,  and  rent  a London 
flat.  One  night  she  would  be 
giving  a party  attended  by, 
among  others,  unrecon- 
structed members  of  the  old 
left,  and  tiie  next  she  would  be 
rifning  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth.  Having  her  cake 
and  eating  it  was  a Decca 
speciality. 

She  always  had  a bode  on 
the  stocks;  The  Trial  of  Dr 
SpocJc  (1969),  Kind  and  Usual 
Punishment  (1974),  The  Ameri- 
can Prison  Business  (1975). 
Poison  Penmanship-,  The 
Gentle  Art  of  Muckraking 
(1979).  Faces  of  Philip,  a mem- 
oir of  Philip  Toynbee  (1984X 
Grace  had  an  English  Heart  A 
Life  cf  Grace  Darling  (1988), 
and  The  American  Way  cf 
Birth  0-992). 

hi  later  life,  declining  to 


grow  old  gracefully,  she  be- 
came a sought-after  lecturer 
on  the  university  circuit  de- 
lighting and  stirring  up  the 
students  with  her  jokes  and 
irreverence.  Always  liable  to 
break  into  song  at  dinner- 
tables,  specalising  in  numbers 
cha  had  learned  in  the  nurs- 
ery »nri  old  left-wing  ballads, 
in  1995,  aged  77.  she  made  her 
first  single  for  Don’t  Quit 
Your  Day  Job  Productions  of 
San  Francisco,  advertised  as 
featuring  “Decca  and  the  Dec- 
tones",  and  accompanied  by  a 
T-shirt  for  $15.  . 

One  of  the  songs  is  Grace 
Darling,  learned  at  her  moth- 
er’s knee: 


Twas  on  the  Long  stone 
Lighthouse, 

There  dwelt  an  English 
maid, . 

Pure  as  the  air  around  her, 
Qf  danger  ne'er  afraid. 


Her  daughter  Constancia, 
her  son  Benjamin,  bom  in 
1947,  and  her  husband  survive 
her.  Another  son.  Nicholas, 
died  in  an  accident  in  1955, 
aged  ll. 


Michael  Davie 


Jessica  Lucy  Mitford,  author, 
bora  September  11,  1917;  died 
July  23, 1996 


Outrage,  iconoclasm  - and  treating  people  right 


I MET  Decca  Mitford  in  my 
late  twenties  and  immedi- 
ately fell  for  her  iconoclasm 
and  devilish  humour.  The 
wit  and  wicked  swipes  derived 
from  more  than  a rebel’s  dis- 
avowal of  family  and  back- 
ground; she  could  not  bear  hy- 
pocrisy and  could  sniff  out 
double  standards  Idee  a police 
dog.  When  invited  by  the 
National  Council  of  Civil  Lib- 
erties to  give  a lecture  in  the 
1980s,  she  asked  how  an 
organisation  concerned  with 
liberty  could  have  no  black 
employees. 

Her  socialism  came  from,  a 
gut  instinct  about  treating 
people  right  rather  than  any 
familiarity  with  Marxist  texts 
and  she  is  - celebrated  among 
progressive  Americans  for  that 
political  commitment  There 
was  her  campaigning  for  trade 
union  rights,  her  stance 
against  racism,  especially  in 
the  south  — where,  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  she  confronted 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan  — her  con- 
demnation of  conditions  in  the 
American  prison  system  (par- 
ticularly death  row)  and  her 


resistance  to  McCarthyism. 
She  was  a wonderful,  if  de- 
manding, companion;  a great 
raconteur,  planner  of  events, 
party-giver  and  party-goer.  She 
couldn’t  suffer  boredom  or 
bores.  When  we  w ere  on  holi- 
day last  summer  on  Cape  Cod, 
I took  her  to  a feminist  poetry 
reading,  about  which  she  was 
rather  sniffy  but  which  she 
settled  for,  since  the  alterna- 
tive was  baseball.  She  slow 
handdapped  foe  desultory  na- 
ture of  the  proceedings, 
launching  into  Why  Are  We 
Waiting  while  Marge  Piercy 
shuffled  her  collected  works. 

She  played  fierce  games  of 
Boggle  and  Scrabble  and  spoke 
an  English  marooned  in  1930s 
Aristoland.  “What  bliss”  she 
would  exclaim,  on  being  given 
a boiled  egg:  “how  utterly 
ghastly"  when  she  found  it 
was  hard  in  the  middle.  The 
great  thing  was  that  she 
laughed  at  herself  when 
ribbed.  She  always  seemed  so 

permanent,  superhuman  and 
completely  original. 


ON  JESSICA  Mitfortfs 
regular  visits  here, 
or  when  British 
guests  sat  at  her 
kitchen  table  in  Oakland,  her 
fenny  side  was  visible:  the 
consummate  eccentric,  the 
aristocrat-gone-Commie,  foe 
outrageous  accent,  the  osten- 
sibly self-deprecating  anec- 
dotes which  always  climaxed 
with  an  enormous  ego-boost. 

The  underlying  anger  was 
more  apparent  to  Americans; 
for  most  of  her  life  it  fuelled 
her  political  involvement.  She 
joined  the  Communist  Party 
in  America  as  an  anti-fascist 
and  never  abandoned  her  ini- 
tial instincts  — contempt  for 
racism,  and  fear  that  democ- 
racies could  easily  become 
police  states. 

As  a Communist  Party 
member  in  McCarthyite 
America  she  said  she  felt  part 
of  an  oppressed  minority,  a 
link  which  helped  to  make  the 
Oakland  party  branch  attrac- 
tive to  blacks.  One  of  her  first 
sorties  out  of  California  was 
to  Mississippi  to  campaign 
against  a death  sentence  on 


Helena  Kennedy 


Willie  McGee,  a black  lorry 
driver  convicted  of  raping  a 
white  woman. 

She  was  scathing  about  foe  i 
softness  of  American  liberals  I 
who  were,  to  ha-  mind,  too 
keen  to  stay  in  the  main- 
stream. She  sneered  at  foe 
American  Civil  Liberties’ 
Union  for  ru nning  its  own 
"loyalty  purge”  when  the 
McCarthyite  going  got  tough. 

The  Mitford  image,  crucial 
to  her  British  success,  was 
only  part  of  the  story . At  least 
half  of  The  American  Way  of 
Death,  — which  secured  her 
transatlantic  — was 

written  by  her  husband.  Bob 
Treuhaft  They  were  a perfect 
partnership.  "Why  pick  on 
the  wretched  undo-takers?" 
she  said  she  asked  him  when 
he  urged  her  to  do  an  expose. 
He  had  helped  set  up  a Bay 
Area  Funeral  Society  to  avoid 
the  industry’s  commercial- 
ism. When  publishers  said  a 
book  with  two  authors  would 
not  sell.  Bob  dropped  out  He 
had  no  interest  in  a writing 
career. 

When  they  resigned  from 


the  CP  in  1958,  partly  as  a 
result  of  Khrushchev’s  revela- 
tion of  the  Stalin  atrocities 
and  foe  invasion  of  Hungary 
but  also  because  they  thought 
the  party  had  become  ineffec- 
tive, she  continued  to  pursue 
radical  causes.  In  Nicaragua 
in  foe  mid-1980s  I watched  her 
fulminating  at  the  war  pro- , 
xnoted  by  her  adoptive ' 
country.  The  whimsical  exte- 1 
rior  was  only  a veneer.  The  1 
core  was  outrage.  I 


SHE  WAS  singing  with 
Maya  Angelou  when  1 1 
first  set  eyes  on  her. 
Decca's  upper  crust 
voice  with  its  wonderful  bass 
resonances  wobbled  forth  a | 
parody  of  cockney  tones  for 
Bernard  Cribbins’s  Right  Said 
Fred  — a song  about  piano 
removal  men  that  she  never 
ceased  to  find  uproariously 
fenny.  It  was  part  of  the  mix 
that  made  her  quite  different 
from  anyone  else  of  her  age  or 
background.  A communist  be- 
lief lived  out  in  capitalist  Cali- 


fornia. with  sorties  to  pink 
liberal  Kentish  Town,  was  the 
context  in  which  we  met  her 
in  foe  last  decade.  We  were 
brought  together  by  the  pre- 
lude to  one  of  her  journeys 
back  to  California.  Someone 
had  carved  a slate  tombstone 
for  her  dead  dog.  Dubbed 
“Radar  Snow”,  I found  my- 
self trawling  for  bubble  paper 
and  working  out  how  to 
squash  the  stone  into  her 
luggage. 

For  Decca  every  thought 
every  deed,  led  to  another, 
and  retrieved  in  her  mind  i 
some  earlier  moment,  most ' 
distantly  related,  that  she  | 
would  then  retell  as  if  it  had 
happened  that  morning.  She 
was,  in  her  sister  Debo's 
words,  “completely  cerebral. 


never  interested  in  the  physi- 
cal”. I last  saw  her,  oblivious 


to  her  surroundings,  in  a grim 
breeze  block  room  in  a one- 
story  motel  on  Massachusetts 
Route  6.  She  had  everything 
she  needed,  her  husband  Bob, 
a bed.  bathroom  and  a table 
for  her  precious  Boggle.  She 
was  a Boggle-holic  playing 


hours  of  it  each  week  — per- 
ish the  person  who  dared  beat 
herf  Words  in  some  form  dom- 
inated her  every  waking  hour, 
whether  it  was  writing, 
researching  or  faring  she 
was  in  fax  contact  with  hun- 
dreds of  people  all  over  the 
world.  She  devoured  every 
snippet  and  clipping  any  of  us 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  would 
fax  by  return  bizarre  “Calif’ 
absurdities.  One  day  last  year 
a CD  and  a tape  arrived  — 
Decca  and  foe  Dectones  had 
fet  it  big  in  San  Francisco. 
What  the  locals  made  of  this 
70-something  aristocratic 
woman  and  her  motley  crew 
was  never  revealed. 

She  died  within  three  weeks 
of  the  discovery  of  her  cancer 
a condition  that  she  and  Debo 
deapbed  as  "an  absolute  bug- 
ger”- Maya  Angelou  had  time 
® “ach  her  bedside  as  she 
of  Maya  sing- 
0lf  Man’s  A Dustman 
touted  out  across  the  Oakland 
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Jon  Snow 


Courtney  Laws 


His  radical  roots  bore  fruit  in  Brixton 


COURTNEY  Laws,  a 
community  leader  in 
Brixton,  London,  for 
more  than  30  years, 
has  died  after  collapsing  on 
his  turf  in  Railton  Road  — 
Brixton's  front!  ine — on  Mon- 
day. He  was  65.  Among  the 
awards  he  received  for  public  | 
service  were  the  Order  of  Dis- 
tinction. Jamaica,  and  foe  1 
Order  of  the  British  Empire; , 
but  he  also  valued  the  affec- 1 
donate  titles  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  people  — blacks,  old 
and  young:  the  General,  the 
Chief  and  Mas  Laws. 

He  was  born  into  the  lower 
middle  classes  of  colonial 
Jamaica  in  June  1931.  His 
father  was  a clerk  at  the  local 
market,  a position  of  impor- 
tance in  foe  parish  of  St 
Thomas.  It  was  a special  place 
— a huge  sugar  plantation 
with  a rich  historical  past; 
the  home  of  the  Maroons,  run- 
away slaves  who  marked 
their  terrain  and  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  authorities, 
ensuring  freedom.  Then  there 
was  the  Moraut  Bay  rebel- 
lion, led  by  Paul  Bogle.  These 
were  huge  moments  in  the  is- 
land’shistory. 


Laws . . . community  action 


the  Bustamante  Industrial 
Workers  Union.  Courtney 
Laws  supped  from  the  cup  of 
revolt  a heady  mix  of  race 
and  class. 

The  family  moved  to  the 
parish  of  St  Andrew  where  he 
attended  Rollington  school 
and  Lincoln  College.  He , 
received  through  the  colonial  i 
education  system  a rigorous 
discipline  in  the  three  Rs, 
with  a classical  dimension 
reminiscent  of  Matthew 
; Arnold. 

He  married  Ruby  Brown  in 
< 1965  and  set  sail  for  London  in 
that  very  year,  now  an  edu- 
cated man  steeped  in  the  sen- 
timent of  colonial  upheavals. 


Courtney  Laws  was  a wide- 
eyed  kid  of  seven  when  foe 
sugar  workers  of  St  Thomas 
opened  another  historical  ac- 
count In  1938  all  of  Jamaica, 
with  St  Thomas  in  the  van- 
guard, challenged  the  poverty 
of  colonialism  and  formed 
two  major  political  parti® 
with  huge  unions  attached  to 
them:  foe  Peoples  National 
Party,  with  the  National 
Workers  Union;  and  the  Ja- 
maican Labour  Party,  with 


Off  the  ship  and  straight  to 
I EsdaJe  Villas,  off  Mostyn 


EsdaJe  Villas,  off  Mostyn 
Road,  hard  core  Brixton  in 
the  borough  of  Lambeth. 

Jn  those  early  days  the  new 
emigrants  woe  received  in 
1 the  local  community  by  tea 
and  sympathy  groups,  led  in- 
variably by  foe  vicar.  The  St 
j John's  Inter-Racial  Club  wel- 
comed the  Laws  family,  and 
Courtney  at  once  made  his 
mark.  A shop-steward  at  the 
Peak  Freen’s  factory  and  an 
Indefatigable  organiser 


within  foe  racial  club.  Old  St 
Thomas  habits  had  come  to 
roost  in  Brixton,  rich  with  the 
smells  and  sounds  of  foe 
Caribbean. 

Somerleyton  and  Geneva 
roads  soon  earned  the  sobri- 
quet “Jamaica  away  from 
home”,  a mirror  reflection  of 
Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair.  But 
foe  local  council  had  different 
plans  and  embarked  on  foe 
demolition  of  the  Victorian 
terrace  houses  on  both 
streets. 

A great  uncertainty  reigned 
with  the  break-up  of  the  com- 
munity. Tenants  who  occu- 
pied the  properties  were 
being  transferred  hither  and 
thither.  They  took  their  com- 
plaints to  the  St  John’s  Inter- 
Racial  Club.  Courtney  Laws 
rose  to  foe  occasion  with  his 
mates,  the  late  Joe  Hunt  and 
Cecil  Collier.  The  triumvirate  i 
formed  the  Somerleyton  and 
Geneva  Roads  Association 
and  fought  for  foe  rights  of , 
the  tenants.  That  was  in  1964 
and  from  then  Laws  never  j 
looked  back. 

An  after-school  play  group 
in  the  Sand  Pit  was  his  res- 
ponse to  latchkey  kids;  a 


youth  club,  another  response 
to  foe  boredom  and  wayward- , 
ness  of  the  first  generation  of 
young  blacks. 

Never  a dabbler,  Courtney, 
now  immersed  in  social  work, 1 
announced  his  shortcomings . 
and  set  off  to  Leicester  Uni- 1 


versify  to  put  them  right  he 
graduated  In  1967  with  a di- 
ploma in  social  studies. 

It  was  a time  of  black 
power.  Martin  Luther  King 
dreamt,  Malcolm  X had 
sizzled  in  anger  and  the  winds 
were  blowing  their  rhetoric 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  Gen- 
eral kept  his  head  down. 
Black  and  proud  with  a regal 
gait,  he  raised  the  banner  of 
the  Brixton  Neighbourhood 
Community  Association. 

I knew  him  well  by  then.  He 
attended  all  foe  protest  meet- 
ings but  held  his  tongue. 
Courtney  was  never  a rhetori- 
cian. Quietly  and  systemati- 
cally, with  his  wife  Ruby,  he 
developed  an  advice  centre, 
and  later  the  West  Indian 
Senior  Citizens  Association, 
one  of  the  realisations  that 
foe  myth  of  the  immigrants’ 
return  home  was  being  tran- 
scended by  regular  proces- 


sions to  the  Norwood  ceme- 
tery. 

On  a morning  the  residents 
of  Railton  and  Mayall  roads 
could  set  their  clocks  by  Mr 
Laws'  arrival  at  his  office. 
Business  arranged  for  the 
day,  he  would  nip  over  to  his 
friend,  Leon,  for  a drink  at 
the  Mingles  pub.  Then  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  d la  House  of  Windsor, 
he  strolled  down  Railton  Road 
along  Coldharbour  Lane  chat- 
ting amiably  as  he  went  He 
was  the  chief;  we  his  subjects. 

He  had  received  dignitaries 

including  the  Queen  Mother 
and  Princess  Zennani,  Nelson 
Mandela's  daughter.  But, 
strangely,  he  did  not  receive 
an  invitation  to  meet  President 
Mandela  on  his  recent  visit  He 
took  this  snob  in  Ids  stride, 
but  it  hurt  him  deeply.  A gen- 
tleman to  foe  end.  he  kept  his 
peace.  He  is  survived  by  bis 
wife,  three  children  and  three 
grandchildren. 


R J M Talhurst  writes:  King 
Ludwig  HI  of  Bavaria  was  not 
“dethroned  by  Bavarian  com- 
munists” in  1918  (Duke  Al- 
brecht obituary.  July  12 ).  Left- 
wing  socialists,  led  by  Kurt 
Eisner,  headed  a revolution 
which  overthrew  the  monar- 
chy on  November  8,  1918.  All 
the  other  German  dynasties 
were  also  overthrown  in  that 
mouth  of  German  defeat 
It  was  following  Kurt 
Eisner’s  assassination  on 
February  21. 1919,  by  a right- 
ist that  local  communists 
seized  power.  But  their 
“soviet  republic"  was  itself 


[arn«Y  Bows- 


Birthdays 


DarousHowre 


Courtney  Alexandre  Henrlques 
Laws,  community  leader,  bom 
June  16, 1931;  died  July  22. 1806 


Sally  Beauman,  writer,  52; 
Dallas  Bower,  television 
pioneer,  film  director  and 
writer,  89;  Louise  Brown 
world’s  first  test  tube  baby' 
lft  James  Bu tier,  sculptor' 
65;  Nicole  Farhi,  fashion  d* 
signer.  SO;  Lady  Goodbart 
principal.  Queen’s  College 
London,  57;  Prof  William 
Niblett.  educationist.  90- 
Margaret  Puxon,  barrister 
and  gynaeocologist  81;  Lord 
Renfrew  of  Kaimsthom,  ar- 
chaeologist, master,  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  59* 
Annie  Ross,  singer,  66. 
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Allied  drives  £200m  Carlsberg  bargain 


Notebook 


Lisa  Buckingham 


ALLIED  Domecq  is  ex- 
pected to  sell  its  50 

percent  share  of  the 
Carls  berg-Tetlev 
“rewing  operation  for  un  to 
£200  million  when  the  deal 
is£?nc,aded  ne*t  week. 

The  sale  to  brewer  Bass 
was  expected  to  be  finalised 
perore  the  weekend  but 
technical  hitches  have  de- 
toyed  the  announcement. 

Shareholders  are  likely 
to  be  satisfied  if  Allied  se- 
cures a price  of  anything 
better  than  £150  million, 
even  though  the  company's 
stake  in  the  ailing  brewery 


business  is  in  its  books  at 
substantially  more. 

The  City  has  been  talking 
dcrwn  expectations  of  the 
deal  and  traders  have  sug- 
gested Allied  would  be  will- 1 
ing  to  extricate  itself  at  al-  j 
most  any  price.  It  is  1 
understood,  however,  that 
Allied,  under  its  new  chair- 
man Sir  Christopher  Hogg, 
has  driven  a harder  bar- 
gain than  anticipated  and  a 
statement  on  terms  is  ex- 
pected next  week. 

Not  only  will  the  com- 
pany be  able  to  boast  a 
1 higher  sale  price  than  fore- 
cast by  CiTy  analysts  but  it 
is  likely  to  withdraw  with- 
out becoming  embroiled  in 


an  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
inquiry  into  the  potentially 
dominant  share  of  the  mar- 
ket which  Bass  will  com- 
mand as  a result 

Bass  must  convince  the 
competition  authorities  to 
give  a green  light  to  a take- 
over that  will  give  it  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  UK  brew- 
ing business,  catapulting 
the  company  back  into  the 
country’s  number  one  slot 
which  was  lost  to  Scottish 
& Newcastle  after  its  acqui- 
sition of  Courage. 

If  Bass  succeeds  in  buy- 
ing a share  of  Carlsberg- 
Tetipy.  it  will  bring  Britain 
into  tine  with  most  over- 
seas countries  where  the 


brewing  industry  is  domi- 
nated by  two  leading  play- 
ers. Only  Whitbread,  a 
small  third  in  the  game 
with  about  12  per  cent  of 
the  market,  will  be  left  in 
the  big  league. 

The  UK  competition  au- 
thorities appear  convinced 
that  the  domestic  beer  mar- 
ket is  now  controlled  by  the 
retailers  — supermarkets, 
pub  groups  and  off  licences 
— and  is  sympathetic 
towards  the  argument  for 
contraction  to  cut  costs 
among  ale  producers.  Cre- 
dence is  also  given  to  the 
claim  that  3 per  cent  of  the 
market  now  comes  in  from 
Europe  duty  free- 


Allied  will  retain  some 
historic  brands  in  the 
Carlsberg-Tetley  stable, 
such  as  Benskins,  which 
could  in  the  future  be  used 
to  brand  fashionable  pub 
outlets. 

Allied’s  existing  pub 
business  is  tied  into  the 
Carlsberg-Tetley  beer  oper- 
ation in  what  is  regarded  as 
an  expensive  supply  agree- 
ment which  expires  next 
year.  The  deal  with  Bass  is 
thought  to  take  account  of 
this,  which  analysts  reckon 
is  worth  about  £50  million, 
raising  the  putative  sale 
price  to  more  than  £200 
million. 

If  Allied  extricates  itself 


from  the  three-year-old 
Carlsberg-Tetley  morass 
with  anything  like  its  head 
i held  high,  the  company's 
standing  in  the  City  is 
bound  to  rise  in  anticipa- 
tion of  more  deals  from  Sir 
Christopher. 

The  company  is  thought 
to  be  examining  its  portfo- 
lio of  spirits  — in  order  to 
slim  down  the  number  of 
top  brands  to  between  12 
and  15.  These  can  then  be 
supported  with  increased 
marketing  spend  — some- 
thing Allied  has  lacked  in 
recent  years  compared  with 
competitors  such  as  Grand- 
Met’s  International  < 
Distillers. 


No  substitute  for 
sound  judgment 


Bank  spends 
£8m  to  avoid 
new  Barings 


Ex-power  chief  to  take  over  as  chairman 


Mark  Milner 


THE  Bank  of  England 
yesterday  unveiled 
an  £8  million-a-year 
package  of  mea- 
sures intended  to 
boost  its  supervision  and  sur- 
veillance operations  in  the 
wake  of  the  Barings  invest- 
ment bank  collapse. 

The  Bank's  deputy  gover- 
nor. Howard  Davies,  said  he 
believed  the  reforms  would 
make  it  "more  likely"  that  the 
Bank  would  he  able  to  detect 
problems  such  as  the  one  that 
brought  down  Barings.  But  it 
did  not  mean  that  bank  fail- 
ures were  a thing  of  the  pasL 
No  system  could  prevent 
bank  failures,  he  said.  “Banks 
are  in  the  business  of  taking 
risks.  If  they  did  not,  there 
would  be  no  point  in  having 
them.  The  aim  is  to  create  a 
banking  supervision  system 
which,  as  far  as  possible, 
reduces  the  risk  of  the  failure 
of  individual  institutions.” 

The  Bank's  proposals  are 
based  on  a report  from  con- 1 
sultants  Arthur  Andersen 
that  looked  at  how  the  Bank  i 
conducts  its  supervisory  and  | 
surveillance  functions.  The  ! 
report,  which  followed  a nine- 
month  study,  concluded  that  | 
while  the  Bank  should  keep 
its  existing  system  “where  I 
supervisors  exercise  in-  | 
formed  judgement  within  im- 
proved standards  and  guide- 
lines”, a series  of  reforms 
should  be  implemented. 

These  included  more 
resources,  which  could  mean 
au  additional  100  new  posts  to 
add  to  the  existing  385  in  the 
division,  including  up  to  45 
more  supervisors:  better 


training;  recruitment  of 
people  with  specialist  skills; 
more  effective  use  of  informa- 
tion technology  and  tighter 
links  between  the  aims  of 
supervision  and  the  process 
by  which  it  was  carried  out 

A key  part  erf  the  reform 
programme  will  be  a risk  as-  j 
sessment  model,  now  being 
tested,  which  will  allow 
supervisors  to  draw  up  what 
Mr  Davies  described  as  a 
"risk  map"  of  individual 
institutions. 

Michael  Foot,  the  Bank’s  di- 
rector of  supervision,  said 
that  under  the  new  regime 
Bank  officials  would  carry 
out  more  “on  site”  visits.  The 
aim  would  not  be  to  be  more 
“inquisitorial"  but  to  ensure 
that  they  addressed  real 
substance.  . 


MAIN  POINTS 

□ Retention  of  the  Bank’s 
judgmental,  rather  than  rule- 
based.  approach  to 
supervision 

□ More  staff —up  to  100 — 
and  more  equipment  at  a 
total  cost  of  up  to  £8  million 
a year 

□ A more  focused  structure 
for  the  Bank’s  supervision 
and  surveiHance  activities 

□ Introduction  of  a “risk 
assessment  model”  to 
identify  areas  of  banks’ 
operations  where  risks  are 
greatest 

□ Greater  emphasis  on 
training  plus  recruitment  of  an 
advisory  panel  of  recently 
retired  senior  bankers — the 
"grey  panthers” 

□ Overhaul  of  financial 
returns  required  from  banks 


Yesterday  the  Bank  said  it 
would  also  set  up  a “quality 
assurance  Auction"  in  line 
with  recommendations  in  a 
Board  of  Banking  Supervi- 
sion report  drawn  up  after  the 

Baring*:  affair 

Mr  Davies  estimated  that 
the  reforms  could  add  be- 
tween 20  and  25  per  cent  to 
the  cost  of  the  Bank’s  supervi- 
sory activities,  now  £35  mil- 
lion a year. 

One  problem  has  been  in 
retaining  and  attracting 
people  with  the  skills  needed 
by  the  supervisory  division. 
Yesterday  Mr  Davies  said 
that  the  Bank  would  be  flexi- 
ble in  rewarding  existing  staff 
or  attracting  outside  experts, 
but  that  across-the-board  pay 
increases  were  “not  realistic 
in  the  public  sector”. 

A spokesman  for  the  Trea- 
sury said:^The  Bank  believes 
it  can  afford  the  increase  [in 
supervisory  costs]  from 
within  existing  resources 
over  the  next  two  years  be- 
cause of  savings  elsewhere. 
The  [cost}  implications  for 
later  years  will  be  addressed 
nearer  the  time.” 

Labour’s  City  spokesman. 
Alistair  Darling,  gave  the 
reform  package  a guarded 
welcome,  while  warning  that 
there  was  a limit  to  what  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  die  regu- 
lator. could  do. 

“What  we  need  to  see  from 
the  Bank  of  England  is  a . . . 
change  of  culture  away  from 
the  traditional  old  boy  net- 
work where  they  rely  on  the 
fact  that  they  knew  these 
chaps  and  they  assumed  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing, 
to  a more  pro-active  role,”  be 
told  BBC  Radio  4's  The  World 
atOne. 


Three  the  Old  Lady  missed 


THE  Bank  of  England  is 
hanging  on  to  its  role 
as  banking  regulator, 
arguing  not  only  that  is  it 
up  to  the  Job.  bat  also  that 
the  role  has  synergies  with 
its  overall  responsibilities 
for  Britain’s  financial  sys- 
tem, writes  Mark  Milner. 

But  three  scandals  in  a 
decade  have  pot  the  Bank's 
supervisory  role  under  the 
spotlight. 

The  first,  in  1984,  was  the 
collapse  of  Johnson 
Matthey  Bankers  with 
£250  million  of  bad  debts  — 
a large  slice  of  which  had  ! 
gone  to  a very  small  num- 
ber of  borrowers-  The  affair 
sparked  a flurry  of  legal  | 
actions. 


It  is  said  to  have  strained 
relations  between  the  Bank 
and  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Nigel  Law- 
son,  and  between  the  Old 
Lady  and  Britain’s  big  com- 
mercial banks  which  were 
“asked”  to  contribute  to  a 
Bank-organised  whip- 
round  for  JMB. 

The  second  scandal,  in 
1991,  was  the  closure  of  the 
Bank  of  Credit  and  Com- 
merce International  after 
what  the  regulator  de- 
scribed as  a "massive  and 
complex  fraud.” 

The  supervisory  issues 
were  complicated:  BCC1 
was  based  in  Luxembourg 
but  did  much  of  its  business 
out  of  London.  But  the 


Bank  came  under  heavy 
fire  for,  variously,  acting 
too  early,  too  late  or  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

The  trio  of  scandals  was 
completed  in  1994  with  the 
collapse  of  Barings,  one  of 
the  oldest  names  in  British 
merchant  banking,  with 
about  £860  million  worth  of 
losses  on  derivatives  trad- 
ing run  up  in  Singapore  by 
one  of  its  traders,  Nick 
Leeson. 

Once  again  the  Bank’s 
regulatory  arm  came  under 
fire  for  failing  to  act  on 
warnings  that  Barings’  Sin- 
gapore operation  was  tak- 
ing on  dangerously  high  ex- 
posures through  its 
derivative  dealings. 


Edited  by 

AleKBmrnm  

THE  Bank  of  England 
cannot  be  accused  of 
responding  frivolously 
to  the  Barings  debacle.  Al- 
most a year  to  the  day  after 
the  Board  of  Banking  Super- 
vision exposed  the  profound 
weaknesses  in  the  existing 
regulatory  structures,  it  has 
moved  to  introduce  critical 
reforms. 

The  most  important  is  the 
move  to  what  the  Bank  calls  a 
“more  systematic  model  of 
risk  assessment",  under 
which  it  will  seek  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
risk  associated  with  the  vari- 
ous business  of  banks  under 
its  charge.  This  is  an  attempt 
to  find  a path  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  a US-style  inspec- 
tion-based system  — which 
was  not  durable  enough  to 
prevent  Daiwa’s  rogue  trader 
in  New  York  — and  the  low- 
regulation  foil-disclosure  ap- 
proach of  New  Zealand. 

The  Bank's  run  of  its  new 
model  hi  two  institutions,  one 
major  bank  and  one  smaller 
player,  demonstrated  some 
advantages  to  detailed  risk  as- 
sessment. For  instance  It  can 
significantly  increase  knowl- 
edge of  how  much  of  a bank's 
capital  can  be  exposed  safely 
to  overseas  risk  — such  as 
Barings'  dealings  in  Singa- 
pore. Presumably,  a risk  as- 
sessment of  HSBC  might,  for 
example,  find  an  unwise  con- 
centration of  Pacific  lending 
in  the  property  sector. 

However,  there  will  still  be 
significant,  gaps  in.the  Bank’s 
coverage-  Because  of  the 
home  country . supervision 
rules,  encapsulated  in  EU  dir- 
ectives. German  banks  can 
carry  out  activities  in  London 
that  are  alien  in  Frankfort 
This  is  a grey  area,  still  to  be 
addressed  satisfactorily. 

The  Bank  is  also  seeking  to 
address  a deficit  in  its  regula- 
tory culture.  This  will  be 
done  by  providing  better  ana- 
lytical tools  to  regulators  and 
bringing  more  grey  panthers 
(part  time  banking  experts) 
into  Threadneedie  Street  — 
although  the  Board  of  Bank- 
ing Supervision  was  meant  to 
do  that  anyway. 

However  good  the  bench- 
marking and  quality  stan- 
dards, there  can  be  no  substi- 
tute. in  the  end,  for  judgment 
and  the  ability  to  use  intelli- 
gence wisely.  If  these  skills 
had  been  better  honed  in  the 
past,  then  there  may  have 
been  no  need  to  bring  in 
Arthur  Andersen  in  the  first 
place. 


tium,  and  the  CBl's  on  indus- 
trial production,  are  now 
pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion — upwards. 

This  ought  to  be  a source  of 
Joy  for  the  Government, 
which  has  had  to  wait  until 
the  fifth  year  of  recovery  for 
the  feel-good  factor.  The 
Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke, 
was  almost  certainly  over- 
anxious when  he  asserted  his 
right  to  cut  base  rates  by  a 
quarter  point  to  5.75  per  cent. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Eddie  George, 
now  has  more  than  enough 
ammunition  to  fire  at  Mr 
Clarke  when  they  meet  next 
week.  Aside  from  the  statisti- 
cal evidence  of  the  1.3  per 
cent  rise  in  retail  sales  in 
June,  which  brings  the  year- 
on-year  growth  up  to  3.3  per 
cent  from  2.4  per  cent  the 
Governor  also  has  a great 
deal  of  anecdotal  material  to 
rely  on. 

Looking  across  the  City  of 
London  he  cannot  miss  the 
reappearance  of  the  giant 
cranes.  At  recent  agms  the 
picture  from  the  large  retail- 
ing groups  has  been  univer- 
sally more  optimistic.  House 
prices  in  certain  regions  have 
picked  up,  helped,  in  part,  by 
the  relaxation  of  lending  cri- 
teria by  some  building  societ- 
ies. And  so  on. 

The  delayed  summer 
weather  no  doubt  played  a 
part  in  boosting  clothing  and 
shoe  sales.  But  the  real  driv- 
ing force  behind  this  expan- 
sion is  the  rise  in  disposable 
income,  and  windfall  gains 
from  a variety  of  sources 
ranging  from  Tessas  to  build- 
ing society  conversions  and 
utility  rebates . . . not  to  men- 
tion the  April  tax  cot 

On  historical  experience, 
this  in  many  respects  is  the 
most  dangerous  phase  of  the 
British  cycle.  If  Mr  George 
and  company  can  manage  to 
keep  it  under  control,  then 
lingering  questions  about  the 
Banks’s  credibility  could  be 
put  to  rest.  , 


Pie  in  the  sky 

IT  IS  because  Rupert  Mur- 
doch has  been  so  adept  at 
exploiting  regulatory  loop- 
holes that  he  has  been  able  to 
win  such  a dominant  media 
position  in  the  UK  and  other 
markets.  By  developing  the 
Astra  satellite  as  a non-do- 
mestic venture,  for  instance, 
he  was  able  to  skip  around 
cross-ownership  limits  in 
Britain. 

But  Mr  Murdoch's  enter- 
prises are  still  getting  an  easy 
ride  from  the  regulators.  The 
latest  to  fall  under  the  spell  is 
the  OFT  director-general, 
John  Bridgeman,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  argument  that  it 
was  only  as  a result  of  a high- 
risk  investment  that  BSkyB 
was  able  to  improve  con- 
sumer choice.  Maybe.  But 
BSkyB  was  only  able  to  reach 
this  position  by  ruthlessly 
knocking  the  other  potential 


New  face . . . Robert  Malpas,  a non-executive  director  of  Bunutnnnel,  and  the  first  chairman 
of  the  electricity  generator,  PowerGen,  is  taking  over  from  Sir  Alastair  photograph:  scan  smith 

Sir  Alastair  sees  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel 


Market  makers  celebrate 
victory  over  stamp  duty 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


Suter  succumbs  to  bid 


SO,  we  say  forewell  to  Sir 
Alastair  Morton.  The 
man  whose  single- 
minded  determination  and 
abrasive  approach  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  the 
building  of  the  Channel  Tun- 
nel is  resigning  as  chairman 
of  Eurotunnel. 

But  his  departure,  though 
not  immediate,  is  imminent. 
He  said  yesterday  that  he  still 
had  one  thing  left  to  do  — the 
i conclusion  of  a deal  with  the 
banks  on  how  the  company 
| can  be  relieved  of  Its 
i S3  billion  debt  burden. 

This  prevents  Eurotunnel 
from  making  a profit  and  giv- 
ing its  shareholders  a wel- 
come break  from  the  financial 
purgatory  they  have  had  to 
face  since  the  tunnel  was 
built 

Sir  Alastair  said  he  In- 
tended handing  over  to  Rob- 
ert Malpas.  a non-executive 
director  of  Eurotunnel,  and 
the  first  chairman  of  the  elec- 
tricity generator.  PowerGen. 


Paul  Murphy 


SUTER.  the  mini-con- 
glomerate run  by  David 
Abel,  is  expected  to  con- 
firm rhia  morning  that  it  has 
succumbed  to  a £260  million 
takeover  offer  from.. Ascot 
Holdings,  the  former  Control 
Securities  group  once  run  by 
disgraced  financier  Nazmu 

ViranL  . . . 

Ascot,  now  a cash  rich 
“shell"  company  run  by  for- 
mer Williams  Holdings  direc  - 
tor Howard  Dyer,  is  thought 
to  be  offering  a package  of 
cash  and  shares  valuing  Suter 
Sock  at  220p 

two  companies  conceded  that 

they  were  in  talks  yesterd  i- 
Shares  in  Suter  Jumped  27p  to 


l97p,  valuing  Mr  Abel's  3 per 1 
cent  stake  at  almost 
£8  million. 

Mr  Dyer  revamped  Ascot 
which  as  Control  Securities 
was  drawn  into  the  Bank  of 
Credit  and  Commerce  Inter- 
national collapse  four  years 
ago.  It  has  been  slowly  dispos- 
ing <rf  a ragbag  of  hotels  and 
pubs  since  then,  and  carried 
out  a £175  million  restructor- 
[ mg  18  months  ago.  The  last 
sizeable  asset  a block  of  250 
I pubs,  was  sold  off  to  a man- 
agement group  in  February 
for  £30  million-,  leaving  the 
company  with  net  cash  of 
around  £20  million. 

Mr  Dyer  is  expected  to  head 
the  newly  merged  company 
with  Mr  Abel,  who  was 
cleared  of  insider  dealing 


charges  two  years  ago.  even- 
tually moving  off  to  pursue 
other  interests. 

Becoming  a main  board  di- 
rector of  British  Ley  land  by 
the  age  erf  32,  Mr  Abel  com- 
bined his  job  with  heavy  spec- 
ulation in  the  stock  market 
and.  made  a personal  fortune 
in  the  1970s. 

Suter  began  as  a manufac- 
turer of  salon  hairdryers  and 
expanded  during  the  1980s.  Its 
interests,  ranging  from 
fridges  to  chemicals,  were 
built  up  during  the  19K)s. 

Just  three  months  ago.  Mr 
Abel  announced  that  Suter 
would  no  longer  make  invest- 
ments in  other  publicly- 
quoted  companies,  opting  to 
concentrate  on  its  core 
businesses  instead. 


Finding  a successor  was  dif- 
ficult Nobody  would  take  the 
job.  Which  is  why  the  com- 
pany has  had  to  fall  back  on  a 
70-year-old,  semi-retired  busi- 
ness executive. 

In  a characteristically  opti- 
mistic manner.  Sir  Alastair 
suggested  that  a solution  to 
the  debt  problem  was  on  the 
table.  He  stressed  that  the 
deal  was  “visible",  and  that 1 
the  220  banks  around  the 
world,  who  have  poured  . 
money  into  the  project  now 
, "have  to  make  up  their  I 
| minds”. 

He  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
. only  a matter  of  weeks  before 
a deal  was  agreed.  The  likely 
i outcome  is  that  the  banks  will 
swap  their  loans  for  shares  In 
the  company  and  then  sell  it 
off  again 

Sir  Alastair  has  no  plans  to 
tackle  anything  else,  apart 
from  taking  a long  holiday 
and  staying  on  the  board  of 
Lucas.  He  has  always  insisted 
he  would  get  out  when  the 
tunnel  was  built  and 
operating. 

Last  Friday,  Eurotunnel’s 
rail  shuttle  service  carried 


9.800  cars  and  coaches  in  one 
day  — three  times  what  it 
achieved  on  its  first  day.  It 
has  43  per  of  the  cross-chan- 
nel traffic  and  business  is 
mounting. 

Sir  Alastair  can  look  back 
with  some  pride  at  his 
achievement,  apart  from  the 
tittle  matter  of  the  burden- 
some debt  loans.  He  said:  “De- 
spite the  price  war  forced  on 
us  by  the  ferry  operators. 
Eurotunnel  is  now  ahead  of 
breakeven  after  all  operating 
costs  Including,  depreciation, 
but  before  bank  interest.” 

Sir  Alastair,  the  son  of  a 
Scots  engineer,  was  born  in 
Johannesburg,  which  he  left 
to  become  an  Oxford  scholar. 
His  previous  jobs  included 
banking,  engineering  and  oil 
before  he  took  on  the  job  of 
masterminding  the  Channel 
Tunnel  enterprise- 

He  unashamedly  locked 
horns  with  governments,  rail- 
way companies  and  manufac- 
turers over  what  he  saw  as 
the  slow  delivery  of  rolling 
stock,  excessive  bureaucracy 
on  safety  regulations  and  lack 
of  adequate  transport  links. 


Ian  King 

CITY  market  makers  yes- 
terday welcomed  propos- 
als from  Chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  which  will  ensure  that 
they  continue  to  enjoy  relief 
from  stamp  duty  on  share 
transactions. 

They  had  feared  losing  the 
benefit,  which  has  existed 
since  the  1920s,  after  the 
Chancellor  called  for  a review 
of  the  practice  as  part  of  a 
wider-ranging  study  into  in- 
creasing liquidity  in  the  Lon- 
don markets. 

In  fact,  Mr  Clarke,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Securities  and 
Investments  Board,  the  City’s 
leading  watchdog,  announced 
plans  to  widen  relief  to  in- 
clude other  market  "intenne-  I 
diaries"  such  as  regional 
brokers.  , 

The  new  rules  will  not 
apply  to  small  investors  who  | 
will  continue  to  pay  stamp  | 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


duty  on  share  transactions, 
despite  Prime  Minister  John 
Major’s  pledge  to  eventually 
abolish  the  tax. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has 
also  agreed  to  SIB  proposals 
aimed  at  a greater  level  of 
transparency  in  market  trad- 
ing. It  will  require  all  so- 
called  “protected  trades"  — 
which  allowed  market  mak- 
ers to  delay  notification  for  90 
minutes,  thereby  allowing 
them  to  conceal  their  posi- 
tions — to  be  made  public  at 
once.  It  means  that  the  pro- 
portion of  share  transactions 
which  become  public  knowl- 
edge Immediately  after  they 
have  taken  place  will  increase 
from  75  per  cent  to  more  than 
85  per  cent. 

Publishing  the  SIB’s  report 
to  the  Chancellor,  chairman 
Sir  Andrew  Large  said  the 
proposals  would  have  signifi- 
cant effects,  and  would  in- 
crease the  amount  erf  liquidity 
in  London's  markets. 


AusuaUa  1.3050 
Austria  15.74 
Belgium  4807 
Canada  20795 
Cyprus  0 6915 
Denmark  8.6775 
Finland  E 96 


Franca  7. SB 
Germany  2.2400 
Greece  359  00 
Hong  Kong  11.71 
India  55.21 
Ireland  0.9345 
Israel  4.91 


Italy  2.300 
Malta  0.5385 
Netherlands  2.5170 
New  Zealand  2.17 
Norway  9 68 
Portugal  231.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.79 


Singapore  2.15 
South  Africa  6.65 
Spain  189.50 
Stredan  10  0275 
Switzerland  1.8150 
Turkey  124.264- 
USA  1.5180 


SUppfiMf  Of  NMWoil  Bint  'excluding  Indian  rupoe  and  Isvfh  shsAslJ 
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Racing 


All  clear 
for  Hills  and 

Swinbum 


Graham  Rock 


WALTER  S WIN- 
BURN  was 
granted  a licence 
to  ride  from 
August  11  by  the  Jockey  Club 
yesterday,  and  the  Disciplin- 
ary Committee  reduced  the 
suspension  incurred  by 
Michael  Hills  at  Doncaster 
last  week;  Consequently,  Hills 
will  be  able  to  partner  Pentire 
in  the  King  George  Diamond 
Stakesat  Ascot  on  Saturday. 

Swinbum,  who  suffered  ex- 
tensive injuries  in  Hong  Kong 
on  February  11.  has  made  a 
complete  recovery,  but  the 
committee  felt  it  prudent  for 
him  to  wait  six  mouths 
following  his  accident  before 
he  resumed  riding. 

After  a 40-minute  hearing, 
Swinbum  and  his  father  gave 
a brief  press  conference  at 
which  the  jockey  read  out  a 
prepared  statement.  Swin- 
bum was  visibly  nervous. 

The  Licensing  Committee 
spelt  out  to  him  that,  having 
suffered  brain  damage,  a sub- 
sequent foil  would  probably 
be  for  more  serious  than  for  a 
jockey  who  had  not  previ- 
ously sustained  brain 
damage. 

Nevertheless,  Swinburn 
said  he  was  very  pleased  that 
his  licence  had  been  reissued 
“after  what  has  been  a long 
and  trying  time  for  both  my- 
self and  my  family.  I accept 
the  reasons  for  the  delay.  I 
had  a very  fair  hearing  from 
the  Jockey  Club  and  I have 
received  enormous  help  from 
them."  I 

If  he  rides  out  at  Newmar- 
ket during  the  intervening  17  j 
days  to  become  race-fit  he  I 


will  require  private  Insur- 
ance. Under  the  official 
scheme,  jockeys  are  covered 

for  sis.  months  from  the  date 

on  which  their  injuries  were 
incurred. 

Asked  if  he  expected  to  ride 
at  the  first  permitted  opportu- 
nity, Swinbum  replied:  “Defi- 
nitely. I can't  wait  to  get  back. 
To  wait  another  three  weeks 
is  still  going  to  be  hard,  you 
know,  but  Fve  always  wanted 
to  get  back.  Riding  is  my  life, 
and  it’s  been  sorted  out" 

Michael  Hills  is  relishing 
the  prospect  of  riding  Pentire 
at  Ascot  on  Saturday.  He  in- 1 
curred  a three-day  suspen- 
sion for  careless  riding  at 
Doncaster  last  week,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Disciplinary 
Committee,  whose  members  j 
watched  comprehensive 
video  replays  of  the  race  and  | 
decided  to  reduce  the  penalty  , 
to  two  days. 

Under  Jockey  Club  rules,  a I 
two-day  suspension  offers 
much  more  flexibility  and  | 
Hills  win  miss  riding  tomor- , 
row  and  Monday. 

‘It  was  brilliant,"  he  said. 
“Now  I just  want  to  get  out 
there  and  prove  Pentire  to  be 
the  best  In  normal  circum- 
stances, three  days  was  not 
severe,  but  because  it  ruled 
me  out  of  the  King  George,  it 
was  severe. 

“On  the  day  it  definitely 
looked  careless,  but  they 
didn't  take  into  account  the 
other  horse's  head  carriage, 
how  hard  he  was  pulling,  and 
how  much  trouble  he  was  giv- 
ing Kevin  Darley. 

"Yesterday  Darley  said 
what  he  said  on  the  day.  But 
the  thing  he  changed  was  to 
emphasise  that  his  horse  was 
headstrong,  and  both  he  and 
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Leacfa- of  the  pads. . .Great  Bear  (noseband)  leads  in  yesterday’s  Be  Hopeftil  Handicap  at  Bath  photo;  HUmbbtto  Benevenuto 
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"The  off-course  punter 
benefits  from  an  increase  in 


the  horse  were  unbalanced.”  faces  a strong  field  In  the  "The  off-course  punter 
Michael  Roberts,  who  was  Beeswing  Stakes.  benefits  from  an  increase  in 

standing  by  to  take  over  on  Yesterday  the  British  Hor-  the  number  of  afternoon  fix- 
Pentire,  will  now  switch  to  seracing  Board  announced  hires,”  said  Tristram  Rick- 
Newcastle  to  ride  Branston  the  1997  fixture  list  There  are  etts,  chief  executive  of  the 
Abby,  who  will  attempt  to  two  fewer  days  with  evening  BHB.  "Racing  remains  very 


Yesterday  the  British  Hor-  the  number  of  afternoon  fix- 
seracing  Board  announced  tures,”  said  Tristram  Rick- 


Abby,  who  will  attempt  to  two  fewer  days  with  evening 
equal  the  post-war  record  of  fixtures,  and  Sunday  racing 
22  wins  by  a mare.  Mark  has  been  divided  into  four 
Johnston’s  game  sprinter  blocks. 


BHB:  "Racing  remains  very 
reliant  on  the  punters’  contri- 
bution via  the  levy  and  we 
will . continue  to  work  with 


the  betting  industry.”  Tom 
Kelly,  representing  the  Bet- 
ting Office  Licencees’  Associ- 
ation, said  that  the  1997  list 
was  “an  improvement  as  for 
as  being  more  off-course 
punter  friendly  than  its  pre- 
decessors, but  further  im- 
provements could  be  made.” 




Rugby  League .„ ■ 

‘Too  expensive 

Larder to 

leave  Keighley 


Paul  Rtg^kicfc  . 

PHIL  LARDER  the  Eng- 
land and  Great  Britain 

coach,  is  to  leave  Keigh- 
ley at  the  end  of  the  season 
after  too  highly  soaasM 

tmarft  in  Ch&Tg©  3*  COUgaT 

park.  Hie  claims  that  the  club 
can  no  longer  afford l tom. 

‘1  have  been  told  that  the 
dub  cannot  affonl  to  renew 
my  contract  and  I am  not 
being  offered  a new  deal, 
Larder  said.  , 

'It  is  a very  sad  way  to  ena 
any  spell  with  a dub  but 
clearly  I have  to  look  to  the 
future.  My  time  with  the  Cou- 
gars has  been  very  rewarding 
and  I will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  ensure  that  we 
finish  this  season  in  the  best 
possible  shape.’* 

This  unexpected  develop- 
ment follows  quickly  on  the 
arrival  of  Carl  Metcalfe,  a 
wealthy  businessman  who 
bought  the  club  last  week 
with  the  promise  that  funds 
would  be  available  to  buy 
players  and  improve 
facilities. 

Larder,  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  knowledgeable 
of  coaches,  is  unlikely  to  be 
out  of  work  for  long.  The 
forthcoming  vacancy  at  Brad- 
ford would  suit  him,  although 
the  Bulls  may  be  tempted  to 
look  again  to  Australia  for  a 
replacement  for  Brian  Smith. 

“I  am  ambitious  as  a coach 
to  work  with  the  top  players 
and  it  would  be  better  for  me 
as  an  international  coach  to 
be  able  to  see  the  best  players 
in  the  game  on  a regular 
basis,”  Larder  said. 

After  two  seasons  at  Wld- 
nes.  Larder  replaced  Peter 
Roe  at  Cougar  Park  in  May 
1994  and  in  his  first  season 
took  the  side  to  the  Second 


Division  gmgfguK 
did  not  secure  a place  u 

SU&^hedrunner^upto 

_ jrf  the  Centenary 

Salford  in  . . They  are 
Championship-  They 

Sndously  witt  toon®  *>* 

are  currently  fourty  ^ 

Last  vear  career  , 

SS^-SK'Sgg 

g^^iSdNe^Zealand 
at  the  end  of  the  current 

ca^^icCaUuin,  the  con- 
troller of  referees,  Js  to  sub- 
mit a report  to  the  games 

chief  executive  Maurice  Lind- 
say after  his  mvest^non 
into  Saturday’s  heated  Super 
League  clash  between  War- 
rington and  Bradford. 

Two  brawls,  damage  esti- 
mated at  £100,000  to  a pitch- 
side  television  camera,  ana 
criticism  of  the  referee  Stuart 
Cummings  by  Warrington  s 
coach  John  Dorahy  will  fea- 
ture in  McCallum’s  report 
“Just  one  player  has  been 
referred  to  the  disciplinary 
committee,  Richard  Henare  of 
Warrington,  but  after  further 
consideration  of  the  match 
video-recording  I will  be  mak- 
ing a report  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive," said  McCallum. 

Wakefield  rugby  union  club 
have  denied  that  Jonathan 
Griffiths,  their  former  Eng- 
land Under-2l  flanker,  has 
joined  the  Super  League  club 
Paris  St  Germain. 

■Tim  Coulson,  Wakefield’s  . 
secretary,  said  there  had  been 
no  contact  with  Paris.  “Jona- 
than Griffiths  is  contracted  to 
play  for  Wakefield,"  he  added. 


Sandown  with  form  guide 


II  Chepstow  evening  card 


<ilonhfiKha(M) 

4L3S  Magic  Hal 
S.IO  QnasaHmBon 


2.15  Hah  Dane* 
3.50  Yalta 
XSBYnhn* 


Dwe  Mgk  hM  apftota.  * DwMtaa  Mtafam.  Oatas  Oaod  la  Mm,  firm  taptaca* 

niMi  hhriati<la>»Hi  now  ihonta  iNff  *tao»ta*Ml  otatag 

2.15TmsKuusiumuixuenoKmuamxmMardinj94 

1 HOB  DANCER  I BakflBfld-6 KMrI 

a 0 BMBW(8B)H  Hannon  B-S MHhql 

9 0 DJU93H  AYR  (10) M Ctuuuan 8-5 „ _T<Wnn4 

4 S3  COHMCRAKX  (81 8 Meehan  B-l BDoytol 

5 ' OS52S2  MS5 ■ABCXLOWA f7) M Po*gl*S8 8-0 M Roberta  1 

• • - 0 KEM  WA7M9  (13)  J Amalll  7-13  ■ .......  ..ciNttara 


tmair: 

TOP  PVnNfllMnO^Hwl  h.  ——  TT  ' 

t9HrWI»«9IIMw(taaut<ititMan<1fna  • • “ 

Batftv  5-4  Hon  Damir.  7-2  Cwecraka,  5-1  Big.  Boa.  fel  Omili  AyrlMH.  Kua  Hbfan.  iM  Mm 
Baicotana. 

poiamuiOB-ooigiciuutfeciawiia.iadowitort.iwdagin»idBiaw.8»dot4.  is  behind  3iw  Spoil 
( Brighton  B5dy  mdtvMl  to). 

BmMMHete~ni£ridaoiiavBr2fOULfadeda>er1fad.hnitillLlfl  HoNim  DMimy  Domsur  (Brigtdan  # 
radna»B  tfagdj. 

BtfUUH  KfK  Hhv  noar  to  chaKona*. » 9 TO.  IB  nohtal  Dudno  Dn>P  (Wmhor  H w»i  (fl. 

KEBt  VATBm  wm  loadera  ovor  *.  7»  ol  8,  111  BHOTil  SaB»  Bahaytoar  (Saflobury  a non  aud  «ka  gl}. 
mu  BAJKSLOlUb  Nmyf  womtnant,  mi  tmtita  mlnau.  ad  of  7.  a boWntf  rumdtawail  Pa«rI<Brt 
Sl6ly  min  uk)  othstml. 

2.30  MAZHRIW5W5WM  STAKES  Tm  14»9l  CtfM 

1 HOWEnHAM  D ffrandi  Davis  4-B-2 NIMartal 

X 5040MD  YOUHO ROSfi PD Pal UiUwa 4-9-2 TSpnkaa 


4.00  nVRAFr  A AIMOLO  HANDICAP  3Y0 1m  MCS^SO 

1 15-3156  PHCrailJi{1B)DllartoytU7 BTbomanal 

1 0-06613  VBlMKIQHQ(17)ilHaiUOnB-4  J RaM a 

> 00-10*3  SHU  DAAtlfl)  W Haao*s  B-13 PalEMary  2 

4 003100  DDtao t17J  CBrta«JnB-5 RDayh4 

9 100011  MOUI  STAB  {10)(4N«4D  Murrey  SaUtt  54 DBiBiaHl 

9 061X30  ATUUITIC I9ST (CJ (HfJ B Wfitnun 5-*  ; DBmhnNfl 

TOP  RNW  TVft  MM  Sttre,  Stai  On  7 
190SiTMmhS4RHNs11-X(A9lMMrtl7ma 

MHaac  5-2  HUtali  Star.  11-4  VMaga  King.  4-1  Sbu  Qaa,S-1  Pmi  NaMfl.7-1  Dtago.9-1  AOanlcHiit 
FORM  ODBC- MKirA’S  9TA»  Haottmy  31  at.  rod  mug  lam,  mn  on  wetL  FWSaaaim  pmH  bm  0 

boatbB  AOBta  TogaOm  Cry  2S.  5 ran. 

nLLAOC  lOMQi  Ktondway  41  oi*.  not  quActon  Onai  21. 3rd  0M2, 39  bfihnd  Bfflfln  Blua  (Wpon  1nn«0j  hep 
gift  DIEGO:  COmd  toaitai  lUI  ksi  pirns  over  W out,  soon  tn  raar.  11th  [Un  2SI). 

MW  OJMto  Ahmya  pmaiiiwul  rlddan  3 not.  one  paca  final  a.  3rtl  ol  10.  Si  bail  kid  Edan  HatflMt  | Sandown 
JnOaty  hep  oa).  - 

MmanUM  and  liaatfaay  ovw  H om,  one  pace  Boa!  a.  ah  ctf  U « boWnd  Peart  Ventura 
(SaodNra  2n90if  imp  ««J. 


4.35  BUWAYHMHHCM>3T0«9|90C3^M 

..1  05334*  DAWUSn-YEB  (27J  D>)  D ArtnUltWl  »-7 — Jlanmi  IMMtt  (9)  X 

* 1B0P  NUAS(1IR McmtffB* Hail M ■BabartaS 

9 0SD0S1  *A«CNAR.{8)  (09»a«)|CO)J  Einteca  5-0 DIaway(7)4 

4 051204  STOlWf  (19) MCMnaon 5-13  — KDariayl 

B 004441  MBIIASC  (71  (D|(9Nb)K  Ivory  3-0 — BDo»ta7 

f 24-5221  CLAM  C»>  120)  CCO)JAnwloe-6 -.TOotaaO 

? 0-00015  PHABAOW5  JOY <1 7J(DJ JPByna  7-« DNHoM(3J5 


(LXO  Oamrai  ABMdRar 

7-3S  Min  Mmn 

BJ»  Seattle  Saga 

B-2B  Shadow  Load 

7^5  Paaartng 

BJ5B  King  Parrot 

FILIAL  0 Harwood  S-4-13 

MKKIIIATRHI  U9)f  HarriM  3-0-13 


— TSpnkaa 

ICM4 

HWA11 

— JMt 


9 

T 

THUBBTASrOM  J Gosrfm  8-6-13 

2 YALTA  (17)  R Charlton  3-8-13 

— _B  HM*  1 

MNtayT 

14  Dariay  10 

. . ..  A Mackey  0 

10 

5 JNOPAMBI  (17)  CBrlSBln  3-8-6 

BDayteS 

11 

13 

82  SARIBLA  KATIE  (IB)  Major  D Chappell  3-M 
ItllMHI  BSAOTY  J Goadwi  8-8-6 

TQokaS 

— BThoamoa  It 

TM*  W3M  T1PN  TWIa  A,  TmiHHa  IfNIa  T,  Urol  BaaNt  9 
19*9i  M 4b  Lao  9 9 13  L DaNml  A-4  (D  laM}  19  fan 

BatUap  0-*  Yatta,  5-1  Sairenw  Baainy.  6-1  Ttimtraton.  Royal  Rwull,  5-1  Mammon.  Sartafla  Kula. 

POM  atm-  TALTAi  Headny  3 ouL  ran  on,  w»  raach  oinnar.  2nd  of  17.  W boMad  Owslanla  (Windsor 
lB0?y  min  gd). 

ROYAL  nauui  la  raar  DflOJ  stayod  on  «nai  21.  now  near  hnoon.  9R  ol  14.  W uhind  Wbdm  (ROmii  lm 
■Si  SO. 

SNNmiA  KATlb  HaaOway  over  21  oul  ran  on  MR  iraMa  Anal  hutong,  2nd  oM2.  i*  haAiml  Shade* 
CasOng  (Ompatow  71  mfn  tf\. 

3.25  klcars  star  stakes  (UM  Bom)  2X0  mm  n r«i9>  cs,7sb 

1 ‘ U UDOtAMU  (41)  J Damon  0-0 VGmmI 

» 215  RKH  M LOW  (19)  C Cyzar  50  — HRatwtal 

« i ORBra-coKcoiMsawtos-a ^Jtmur 

4 571  McntOUS  AIR  (M)  (D)  E WsyniM  B-12 KDartayA 

5 100  LYCUTY  (19)  C Omaln  8-12 HDoytal 

0 1 RlSi  C4MLL1A  (29)  M ProecoO  5-12 — TOiana4 

7 .1  YASHHAK(97)HCealB-12 PatEAtoyS 

TOP  FOflN  TIPS:  Yutaik  8,  Fanwida  7 
1 M TWMria » 1*  J UNI  B-*  (J  Doohirt  S n* 

BaWav  15-8  YnUinak.  04  Femaiaria.  4-1  GreNL  W-l  knpataowB  Air,  0-1  FBOi  In  Lmo.  Rod  CamaBta. 
16-1  LytSIly. 

P0MIMUI- YASMAK:  2-5  lav,  will  tooder.  shaken  up  la  lead  DnrH  oul.  Own  out.  oonNawmailan 
9 mdn  flL  tMwUng  Han  Ho*a  by  iIL  C ran. 

PSMUimi;  Haio  no,  Qfifdmwd  la  lead  wB  over  if  ost  rat  on.  won  YoniS  »*»gd,  bmanfl  mtsiang  How 
UP.  5 ran. 

ORSTDj  H«0  up.  nddsn  oar  1 1 out.  led  maid*  Bnal  halong.  ran  on  «»0.  pot  Sandovm  m mdn  gs|  Dealing 
Mtfuhr  Keren. 

mPOUOUS  AIR:  2-1  tm,  inreted  teadert,  lad  ov«  it  out  ran  on.  von  Ayr  71  wta  sUb(D}  gl.becaing  Setw 
Sd  by  28,  TO  ran. 

RKH  M LOVE:  Soon  pushed  along  and  in  mar.  ran  an  Rnal  tartoog.  50i  ■ g.  14  bah md  Du2te  iNewmafest 
& Gni  ZgtffcLYOUTY:Soon  uttdw  atone,  dinar  dmi  41,  Jtt  fan  I4J. 

BED  CAIKLUAi  J-a  pJav.  Vad  attar  2L  Sold  on  woH  final  holong.  non  CartWa  Of  man  Isi,  txanng  DatwtiN 
PrincBBs  ILRran. 


nPNIMTMIkmanABawMT 
HMfcTadbun.9  1 LDaHariA-1  {Iba  A Mhn^lan}  B raa 

■aWg  TM  Undmn.  3-1  Matfc  Had.  52  Daade  Ryar.  5-1  Stow*  End.  5-1  Clan  CIihl  10-1  Phamoh'a 
Joy,  1*-I  Mtaa. 

POM  QUnE  - WDRAfiCi  Prondnant  M mO  InRda  toal  lurtong.  ran  on.  mm  Bath  S hep  Ira.  bWMg 
m Ha  Emir  8. 8 ran. 

MA4RC  NA8a  PramnanL  led  over  21  obl  rtddan  onL  *on  Sandown  (51  hqi  gQ  beaimg  Sana  Savage  1L  >2 
ran. 

DAMS  FLYBt  HeU  up.  aHort  ow  « out  no  ImpnHaUfi,  4tt  ol  8.  a bohlnd  Oahna  (wemnuiw  si  hep  bQ 
SIDNEY  He  Lea  na  M,  faded.  W or  S,  61  oeMnd  Ood  Daonr  (Ungtald  71  hqe  gR:  MUAS:  Always 
OaMnd.  faffed  off  whan  puM  tp  w n oul  dtonoumA 

CLAN  CHIBV  2-1  tav.  preniaant,  M 11  nut,  fMden  out.  wen  Sandown  8 bco  gl.  boaona  Fairy  Prfaoe  18. 10 
ran. 

PHARAClfM  JOY;  ftamtrMot  effort  owr  21  out,  fcoplon  one  pace,  jtfial&ai&aNndTIw  Wad  fflftxmfilliqi 


5. 1 0 SIMKY  H*can  APPHnee  HANDICAP  «M  » 7*k  CS.I13 

1 544041  AUHafTAHAN  (8)  (6»u](D}Ah»KM'0Mly  4-0-1 B Fori  (10)  3* 

3 000822  OWOnWIRM  1101(D) JPsarw 7-0-7 R PIraaeh (5)8 

9 263-325  MASTER  M-E-N  (43)  (BF)  Babbage  4-9-4 Aoeefa  ONftnniw  2* 

4 0-06  WMOTCIXMI  (41)  B Hills  3-0-0 Q &»ea  (10)  3 

5 400950  BD HE APMIH (IQ) M Ball 8-4-11  JHUanP)4* 

9 852400  ZANRAN  (S)  JSrmMnrS-9-3 jmhw.14 

T 04OMU  SHOUUmaiKV  (19)  WMlitf  3-7-13 P Pea  (9)  7 


DraeB  IB«h  mmfaan  taaL  * DawNM  AMeva.  OahvOaodle  Arm 
FIR ■■  to  I—  rlnali  aWw  l*»»a‘i  n*na  ilnwnte  itija  alwn  faint  rmttrm 
• SKYTVI7JBTA5&2S 

3.30  LYSAflirr  Alumn  BBERV  HAMMCAP  1m  41 33fall  C2^D0 

t 230022  OBRERALN04IKTAH (91  (P)CBF)B Meehan 6-P-O  ... Mfat JANtomlB* 

3 222530  OUT»WrHrWacONEtiaj(D)UHHTMS«-3l-11  - NaYHB—l 

9 0E338-4  PAPHI CLOUD (1 2) R PtiNlps 4-11-11 JkiSMv(l)l 

4 3020-00  SPREAD  THE  WORD  (80)  LCadrel  4-11-7  — JLJaflartpn  11* 

0 388284  AUGUST  AN  {«)|D)  S GoUtojp  3-1 WS  — JQAdyl 

5 3083-05  PHLOUN  (301  (D)W  Ebay  7-11-5 MwcADuy17* 

7 nOOO-CB  FLOmsaiART(«a)BB«ijgli*-ll-6 PNHfafaaffll 

S Hl»Nin0i|))llBiit(MI  1-16-1) Jfiaa  EJ  Joboi  (3}  4 

• 14-U0211R»KVNHEto(mnnRHoHfeaiMd4r10Tl2 JfrC8HB.pi  13 

10  050530  NOSEY  NATIVE  (IS)  (DP)  ^teca  3-10-U NikPmT  . 

11  0OV68-0  COLDai  HAIXER BO) (D)  U Ryan 5-1M  — 9LwaNa(S)1« 

« 09MB  NOS PlwraA (19) BUewullyn 3-10-5 -JUtaMfratO 

IS  094000  HATTAIRWEn  (SO) (D)P  Dalton  8-104 Hfaa  J VonsaA  (B) 

It 

14  5HXD-  Ca£S71AL  DOLLAR (JiajOOTteO  5- JO-5 B TfaoraKa  (B)  3 

IB  903000  ULAA HAW  (39| RSnonge 4-10-2 J Dnkotp)  14  - 

19  00DT3S  DOTS DEE(9) JBradey 7-0-12 ...  INaLSBrlRII 

17  0-05BD*  ROUrHERH  CLAN  (BJJ)  UWEaHBrtir  3-8-10 YUA.ntA  (B)» 

IB  040404  CMVHEY  DANCES  (IS) TNautfngn  8-0-8 MkaPMaaonS 

It  0080-00  WWnEWABWEBWWrtlsyRPWQOdilMM NnCPamek(S) 

13 

■ TOP  fDM  TM*  We*  Pm4e  9.  Ontortaved  NeAeame  7,  Naaay  Mb*  • 
f 1999:  Mb  Ugacyr  • *1 2 Mr  OMrifaK  M (D  AiMAMIM  mu 
BNUagi  5-1  M*s&  Prania.  8-1  Qanaral  Moetoar,  Augusan.  7-1  Dote  Deo,  Hteky  Hose.  8-1  tony  NteUw, 
Chemlqy  Dancer 


6.5.5  eo  BVBMQ  RACWOWTTH  THE  DAILY  mEORAPH  HANDICAP  SYO  M4B|4UlC3^08 
1 40MI  THE SNAH £311 J Dltttop 6-7 NTCanowS 

3 ,0-05224  KACMQnBS (40) P Cole 8-7 T0H4 

a u SEATTLE  SARA  (13)  (DP)  D Loiter  B-a RHngheaZ 

4 . 03-aHW  7IBTAIIA (9) 9 Wls  W JltefcM 

TOP  FORM  11»  lolda  Saga  8,  Ha  taaa  7 
1 BOB*  CinfaM  9*0*  B 5 N Ffcnton  7J  (■  BNQ  9 rm 

BeHtop  7-4  SeaUte  Saga.  W Maonorria.  The  Sean.  7-1  Tltdara. 


7.25  Q0UM3I DAFP0O9.  STAKES  (Uatad  Race)  Mas  1m  2>  Myito  Cl  0»«B5 

1 5-16  HATWLDE  (39)  (D)  M Stoutfl  3-8-5  — J Md  S 

3 21-20  NWAUWWAflVJW  Kara  3-M  .... NCvaewl 

9 141120-  PACIFIC ORQWtlSMJP Coh) S4-5 -TfataT 

■4  3*5-21  PAPAHA  (19)  H Coed  3-8-5 —.PNEdteyA 

5 513-03  MPKHSIO (94) L CwianUJW OIWAmJ 


TOP  ROM  TIPSi  OnuaMaHwi  AAfaWww  7 

1993:  bamwm  4 9 B AfaoN  Cook  1S-3  OLaH  HtmOnB«fcm]  0 rmi 

Bidbgi  6-4  Alminbram,  9-2  GueasUnaiton.  5-1  Wnoyedoe.  7-1  SbOiHtMOray.  8-1  Uaslec  U-B-H. 
ZOnn,  0-1  Hed  Tie  Alter. 

FOBN  WBDC-  AUAUHTARAlh  Heattmy  31  out  (W  mwia  la*L  ran  on.  won  Hoocar  inffl  nep  rm,  beahno 
Dancing  DeaUny  38. 11  ran 

QUESfraiATIOft  Headway  a out  eftrrt  tl  «<  amdlaKff.  ran  on  tot  ol !).  8 behind  Nelly'*  Cousm 
(FdOestone  Imlll48y  dm  g>) 

WmOYGDQb  Pronaneni  over  71,  «n  ol  9.  IS  hatilnd  Shanatadaa  iSandowa  ImZfTy  mdn  stts  jll 
SKNnDBEIlfflY]  ChsaMl  loattom  eB  saimUed  and  innM  ndP  *eU  w 31  OnL  behln)  Racing  Hawk 
(NaOmgham  1m2t  mdn  hep  SQ- 

HASm  H46KI WO-W  |Mw.  no  nesoway  ruial  3. 5th  ol  A 81  behind  Routoroine  (CheoBlmi  ImJflEy  nq: 
gd) 

ZMRUUt  Headway  SI  ouL  no  Lupresaran  on  leader  3. 6ttd  15. 91  balMd  hteulla  (Notuigham  imlCUf  ticp 

an 

ROD  HE  AFFAIR  PronanonL  oBon  31  buL  soon  veataned.  an  d 10.  39t  uhmd  Nowtrrulge  Boi 
(PtotMKKnnpun  in#  mdn  hep  lAWTi  sal) 


• Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  BRIGHTON:  5^35 
Courbaril,  Linda's  Joy,  3.45  Possessive  Artiste:  4.20 
Indrapura,  Uncle  George:  4-55  Little  Gent.  CATTERICK:  6.40 
Catwalk  Girl.  CHEPSTOW:  6.30  Spread  The  Word. 
SANDOWN:  5.10  Zahran. 


I Catterick  tonight 


MOCorrighaQuait 
7.10  TMcertmE 
7J40  menu 


9.10  btza 

R40  BoEfai  Joann* 
9.10  Cmuw—pq 


Draen  Low  mMi  lowed.  * Mn  OBokefa.  «chv  OmJ  to  aod,  goad  hi  pUnes 
Ham  hi  bncfrati  bR*»  bona’i  ohm  tfanota  dqs  ainea  btect  amfaq 
• SKY  Tift  7.10, 7^0,  B.10  A 840. 

6.40  NORA  BATTY  APPHEHTICC  3ELUHO  HAIffltCAP  3VO  71  C2,3BB 

f new  SWOWTAIHE  (3)  M A-wmru  <h-; K 3»wd  (5)  S 

S I5D3D5  CORJBCHfl QUEST (19)  MCnannon  9-1  ABdrtaiy(3)4 

S 0048*4  NHJlnitAN  CITY  (B)  J Berry  S-O  C Loartbar  (5)  2* 

4 3305-3  MISS NBrULSE (■) WftaJBowar 8-11  ^.PRabartalS 

B 6500-56  THE BAMSUY BELLE (S«)J Em 5-8  DOrfffitoE 

9 001220  NAPOUXMPS  mrum (4) (D) (DP)  8 Hamsun  8-4 JoarBanulSIB* 


Brighton  runners  and  riders 


T 0-CHJ3  DOU4PS  FOLLT  (29)  M W Eaaffirtry  5-7 . 

8 00)104  HEWS  COWTESSA  f4]  (O)  M rx*ls  «-t)  

B 00-0*20  0000  TO  TALK (7)  (HP)  T Eaatotty  8-4  ... 

10  500640  SHEMOOD(S)K  Ivory 8-4  

If  210-60)  CATWALK  URL  (30)  (CIO  Miss  J Cram  B-1  . .. 

13  040000  WELCOME  LU  (7)  J L Harris  7-W 

IS  000550  LAMK  (IS)  K Ivan  T-W  . — 


0 Partita  (3)1* 

SC*9(3)« 

-A  Ha*fln7 

CSoaB»(S)B 

XHaatan  13* 

J Bn* hM  (9)  10 

C Adamoa  (3)  1 1 * 


200  THple  Teem 

644  tarmal 

2-35  Unda*!  Joy 
3.10  Hate  OatWloa* 

420  Peart  Doom 
423  Crystal  Haight* 

■BjMNrlhaamad.  * Panotaa  liMifrawi.  Oomp:  Bna 


2.00  IBF  WQOOIMOOEAH  MEDIAN  AUCTION  9H4IBCM  STAKES  BYQ  M 309yd*  B3JN8 

101  ' Q AURBJAN  (IS) M Bell 9-0 MFa-fcaoB 

102  ‘ C BAU-P*T(io)  W Turner  M D Sweaty  (7}  £ 

103  . . N0in»M  SUNT  HOI  M MWaaOal 

104  H ORBBALEOUmr  (8)  B Meehan  M MTnbMtS 

109  ",  0 tHMHP1UT(12fRHmonf-0  WJ&CmnosS 

100  TRB4XTWM  JQirtooM EWU.mHk4 

TOP  NnanKc  BtMP  Hid  9,  BMWtat  7 

1 M5rAn*tanSwy  290  Jffbaa  1<M  (Lert  HaMtegdao)  1 0ran 

Bastac T-4  Tnpe  Term,  3-1  Sharp  HA.  5-1  Baivm.  8-1  Hagai  Bwfly.  7-1  AnreBan,  8-1  Northern  San 

2.35  KUtOSTOH  mimo  HAMBlCAP  1o*  II  198to*4  E3J)70 

301  32300)  COUBBA»Ln«(CO>SDoa4-«W) .-„.W Womb 6* 

903  S3TB2  LINDA'S  JOY  (71  MWpeiHM) MUny(S)9* 

303  OBODO  MOVBMUPliqGL Moore 5+8 — SWkAwar«k7 

304  MOMB  NASBR (IT) K Bfedup 7+4 NCarfate3 

309  - 00150*  COUOUROOWSHU)B(32){Ctl)RFknMr5-8-1 D 0*99*9* 

309  00040S  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY  (40)  A Moore  8-7-10 B Vtotay  (3)  8 

307  ' D43MD TOW DSWAL(19)K BBftcp 7-7-10 — NABmwal 

mS  0000  TAY10HS  RSimlAL(87)  H Catolgnrltfe  5-7-1D  Oaatea  CStam  3 

309  " Q0-8  MRS KBM (23) HSnpsai 5-7-10  PKmfamB 

• naaara  . 

TOP  F0M  TVS:  Cdbar  OMoalnr  8,  Btslea  T«  Mly  7,  ToW  9b  VM  9 
1999;  YaBaMTcakl4  »«  B Dayta  64  (R  CPM4  Bna 

BnUtag:  5-4  unds  nJey,  7-2  Courts..  1,0-2  Ca tour  Couneetlar.  5-(M»mg  Up,  W-l  Bolton  Tm  Putt,  Un 
Kean.  •'  

3. 1 0 MiKimeW  Bunn*  MAOAZBE  HAHBCAP  IVO  loi « aotyda  £3,79* 

901  4MDD0  KHABAN(99)RBafllnMnB-7 H8a9fmaA(l)B 

BOB  224529  CREBDMS  (34)  U PfCKoU  9-4 WIMHafcB 

309  IMXXBD  9mJUiAl22)TMIIia0-3  — — — *mfcl9B«*9 

904  00-02  m THE HlLDSRK (23) MC7*mon 9-3 pPMmpAi(9) « 

300  0£C0  FOUOWTBEALLSTABSpWJT  tau^Won  M p*Jf*tary7 

905  000406  PMDB OF KASRHA (22) P Harm 8-13 „_-JNartoa* 

307  M0DS2  HS1SOOTWWaS(12)MBefl&-7 -JNPaafam** 

aoe  . aMWSBWAOOUSlWCBenBteailW — ANoCteoM 

309  00-00  POLISH  LADY  (113)  C Murray  W JBBaW(I)1 

310  ■ 00-0060  OBBEPAL CLOW (94) P Evans 8-1 _____ JPEgoal 

TOP  POMTIPSs  Hrt  NMWtoBa  8,  EBtaaateua  7,  PiWa  « Kartadr  9 
1990!  BMW  BrUa  7 12  A M»  4-1  (I  Daw)  8 IBB 

Brttfagi  4-i  BlkKUtoB.  *-Z  Swftrna.  5-1  CrseWng,  flute  Ol  Kufarrir,  8-i  ftr  The  Wdaide.  Ne1*  Qcl 

Wbigi.  U-1  FWtowheAHslars. 


3.45  JOE  BUNKS  MEMORIAL HAHDKAP3YO  71  ai4ydl 

401  6-00002  PAW7  IT  RUCK  (14)  H Hannon  9-7 — W J<W-*r4* 

400  85-0030  U MOOBClB  (12)  (O  (D)  5 Do*  5-8 A Paly  (5)  3 

403  151112  FARMOST  («B)  (C)  (BP)  U PtbGCOU  3-5 W Wood.  8 

404  50-44*  POS9ESHVKARTWTE(13)MStoulee-3 RCMm.1* 

405  G16CC4  LAW  DANCER  (19)  T MM3  9-0  PMABAdarrS 

409  M5»PASS*aiCTEOT«0(*2|(BOtCl»iHiuNf — OUrtAmfl 

407  620060  THKK  FOR  TEA  (13)  CCyrerB-fl Jl  Tl  i.HI.fi  3 

408  *30214  DMGBNI PMKCE55  (17)  (D)  (BP)  C Murray  8-8 N Bated  (S)  7 


TOP  FDM 1WS:  Paanga  Cnmataa  B,  Pta«aul  T,  nu  R BMk  9 
1B99s  ApoBeoa  3 9 13  S Saadara  8-1  (R  Akatant)  7 « 

BaOtog:  8-1  Pan  n Black.  4-1  RBwane  mdm,  5-1  La  Woaaw.  Farmost  n-3  Paasaga  Craou^a.  7-i 
Law  Dancer. 


4.20  NOCK OABDBBCURNM STAKES M209rfcCi381 

SOI  «-»050  JOUAXBni*t2*){CO)(BF)SDo**-M 

SOS  403310  8U3CKADC(S) 09 (D)M Bed M-4 

909  (B3-000  BALANCE  OF  POWBI  (2BJ  R AJtthnral  4-0-tf 

904  DS035  UNCLE  OGORQE  (6)  H Tamotlns  3-8-11  

SOS  05DS»  BEST  mrSCCRer(19)P  Evan  HM 

905  0-00015  MDRAPtNlA  (7)  (D)(BF)M  Pipe  4-8-8 

907  205*51  PEARL  DAMN  (81(C)  6 LMaoreB-8-7 

808  (BT054  BRANS  TACMS((Q)(D)nPI>8pl  4-8-3 

SOB  000000  BURNT  EMMA  (10)  J Mure  4-8-3 

SIO  00  LmU  WOBBLY  (49)  P Oam  fr4-3 

3t1  ntm-S  IWWWC7tW0US(l»)RB«lnM5-M 

913  00  PMN«SreLYPHAJffl(17)  U Puglase  3-W  

12  men 

TUP  KMIVS  Paorf  Damn  10,  (adhrapma  T.  Jo  Mk8bm  f 

IBBSsOqntal  IWgUa  7 S 9 S Bandera  9-4  (R  J (PSaMno)  B raa 

BaMbw  U-8  Btockade.  3*1  Pivl  Dean.  6-1  Jo  Maxlmw,  Indrapura.  B-i 
10- 1 Balance  Ol  Power . 


.ADrty  (9)7 

MFaataoS 

SSaadsrcB 

PHpHbmI* 

JFfqmlZ* 

HH*ary(3)4* 

SMUfaHirthl 

DKnrtaaaftAr 

Atata*  Cook  (5)9* 

— N Adana  10 

JUMao— 9 

MCAribteB 


Bear  Kant  Sacra,  unde  Boorge. 


4.55  PRESTUKPArtCUWT®  STAKES Sf219pteCU81 

001  600301  OlYE7ALHPDC8TS(9)(C)(D)HCrSiil0van  64-8 Pllmteanl 

008  823502  RM*T KNOX (9) (QR FktacrS-9-a  . — -DBg«i9* 

993  w-om  umEQEirr(4oiJU*t(]5-9-? — pmemum** 

994  00-8331  PRIDE  OP  HAYLWO  (1 0)  (CO)  P Hedger  5-0-2 N«tafay(3)9 

■05  0180000-  ROYAL  CARLTON  (371)  T Mauglton  4-&-J Mtktait 

909  043100  NELLOM (27) (p)J Taller 3-S-O XSaoSaraS 

907  35BSS3  NAMWSnWp)PEw«»^» WJ0*C*#ow7* 

BOB  605K  NATlim(28)(BI:)SirUwliPra9eimJ-M  WWaed»9 

TOP  P9IM  HP9i  Natttar  B,Cra«M  HMaMa  7,  Mart—  SteMtC 
199SC  RMe  Of  Hwfcs  4 9 1 G Dart-  9*1  (P  H*do*0  9 raa 

Brtfhj  O-I  tarn lar  T-?  Fon  wncu_  5-1  Cmaal  HeWhB.  PrVla  01  ItwUni].  6-1  Marino  Supra.  0-1  MoUnra  | 


TOP  POM  WPSi  Caolaha  Ouart  B.  BhaoWrn  7,  BMrtrtn*  CHy  6 
1999:  C*dH«  3 B 4 H vartq  T-«  (P  Cafaar)  1 3 r— 

BaHfag:  4-1  Snorname,  5- 1 Comidw  QuaiL  Doug  e Fdiy.  Mbs  Impulse.  6-1  Napoleon  s Reium.  HM  Dood 
ToTaLCatnaA  Gm 


7. 1 0 OUYE  OYL  NUIBSRY  HAMDWAP  SYO  7f  C3^I70 

1 40312  ORATE  TIMES  (19)  (CO)  Eteeyima  9-7  J>  OrWkfcl  (9)  9 

2 44111  SteW* {iaj(ffi|«artyir UftstoW  . KHwvm (■} ro 

3 01  SMOXEK RK)H CAPLAW (6B) J l)74eiH 5-0  JWwrl 

4 0)04  MRL  END  BOY  (23)  M W Efraerfay  8-13 OP*rfcta(9)B 

5 flfflBOTUA  (82)517  tort  RWCM8-U APWAaml 

9 1445  HUM  FOUR  UF«(19)U  Tompkins  B-11  H Day  11 

7 561  TUKElBEUL(iaHD)  Lord  KunUngatto  8-10 JCarraRT* 

B ssio  BUN  LUCY  RUM  (BJ)fl  Guest  8-1  ..LCtmotB 

B 5164  DASHMCROCK3VILLE(m)(BP)UCIunnan8-2  A rim  II—  2 

10  WO  SPARKY (33) MWEnstorOy 8-0 -.NaOBma* 

11  40)68  SILVER  RAJ  (3)  WKnnp  7-10  NKmmmtyS* 

11  maiiara 

TOP  POM  TlPSe  DMAtag  HaakmOe  B,  9kWe  7,  Oral*  ftaw  6 
1995!  SB—rdaia  Kafghl  7 11 H BaM  IQ-1  (K  Hata)  a ma 

Batetogi  W Saida.  B-2  Orate  TUm.  8-1  SftMKey  From  Caws*.  Mill  End  Boy.  Dnhuig  Rodcnrlflc.  7-1  Ran 
Lucy  Run,  TloWiOril. 

7.40  pasLOPipirrrop  maiden  stakes  *yo  a 2i9rfatU82 

1 48  HARMOHVIH  RED  (37)  J Barry  9-0 JCvraA3 

B 04  KADtSQN WELCOME (10) MraJ  Ramadan 9-0 MEmamByS 

9 DO  OCKER  (90)14  Tamtams  !H) it  Day  8 

4 0 OUR  HOW  LAND  (94)  U Jannaton  w JWaavwB 

5 0 PfWCE DOME (34) Manvo  Wane 0-0  ..JIBbth? 

9 2 RKASS0(14)(BF) DLoder  8-0  _D  RtkCPbaA 

7 WILLIAM'S  WELL  U W Eattertw  M . 0 Partin  [B)  2 

a 0 JUUnTAWA  (15)  B Hills  B-5 JD9urtfa(S)1 

TOP  FONI  TVS:  Hwmaay  ta  Red  S,  Rtemw  7,  MaA— Wateama  B 
1003:  Oadyi  AMwrpa  B S R Uppta  8-1  ( J Eyre)  11  fm 

Betfogi  6-4  Rtaam.  U-*  Hanhstiy  in  fled.  6-1  Msdaon  Weicoiraj.  7-1  Prttico  Donw.  B-l  Ortof.  10-1 

JuueBaMM. 

8.1 0 ULO  LHi.  HANDICAP  3YO  1m  7f  177fda  CSJM4 

1 103062  LATVIAN  (IS) (C)H  Alton  O-e-10 JUnnl 


2 086563  WMKTVR(12)(D)  R HoWnahead  5-9-fl 

3 9-12451  RA  (7)(4NiM)(CII)  W Storsj  5-8-10 

4 0-5055*  UTTLE  REDWBK  (9)  M Hammond  4-7-10  

Inaouf 

TOP  KIRM TB^i  BbMdyr  B,  faza  7 
1 009!  Ian  4 7 5 P Famwy  1 9-1  |W  Siamyi)  B na 
BaflfaaF  M SnaUyr.  7-4  Libfan.  Uu.  aj-H-We  nad«Mg 


D«B*a(S)9 

JIKata»oJyl 

JMa«MMa3 


9 2STI-64  aCARUTPUm (94) JDiailop 3-6-5 — XOartayd 

7 , V864  IHUt MASQUE (99) (BP) PCt»apple-rlyam3-0-C TSpndoS. 

TOP  mM  TVS:  Mi  AMaata  a,  NMbMa  7 
1 9*9r  ftaafaafln  4 9 1 D Hantemi  13^3  (lady  HanM  7 raa 

letMagi  W Min  Ainawa.  1 1-4  Papanag.  3-1  BnauUe.  5-1  Scarlat  Piim.  B-i  Papaha.  20-1  San  Mosque. 
33-1  Pacific  Grow. 


7.55  JACK  BROWN  BOOKMAKER  HANDICAP  9f  IByda  C*JH4 

1 XB004  THfKiHt OSMASTUN (M) (CO) M Saondsrs 5-l(MI JPEgmi7 

2 062033  MALIBU  UAH  (B)  ONE  Mwater  *-*-H  . — — — _ — .TSpnfcaS 

9 BB002  nONBJJON (11) (CD) DArtwttnar 5-0-10 .TQdmlt 

4 452-005  9COMUAOAMI  (l«)  (COMHMon-EJIfa  6-4-1 Amanda  Titara  (5) 

4 

B 560106  JOHN  0>DflEAa«i(8)(B)Mra  A King  11-A-1 — il  HugfaM  3 

9 3-05000  CtBBSTIM  RJQHT  (3)  E Ballings  7-8-7 V HaHM*  9* 

7 050808  R0CXYTW0(9B>(P|NMUe&el  5-8-4 Bnpldi  9M»*rtl(E) 

84 

8 066658  I naMW  IEMPEtT  (7)  (P)RPmi»*  7-8-3 ADdr  (8]2+ 

ftiwim1  . , ■/  . . .a  • 

TOP  POM  WPS!  HrtoNtaa  B,  Tfalnr  Oamtei  7,  Jalm  OVimw  9 
lttn  ri  iinniii  i n i~THri — t i r*  nitr**— ni)  n — T 

■mterTM  Rotwflmn.3-1  MaU&u  Mao.  7-3  John  ODream.  5-1  Scored  Again. 6-1  Tommy  TerapeaL  9-1 
Timer  Osmsatoa. 

8.2 5 WmnWMOTOte  nAtNIKT  Mm  MAn»l  AUCTION  STAKES  SYO  M lOyrta  I3L31 1 
1 4 SHADOW  LEAD  (14)  L Cumaal  8-7 Pad  Bddaiy  X 

3 BRANDON  JACK  I BsMbrg  6-6 XOarteyS 

3 HOEHMHMCharaiona-a  TQidmiS 

4 0 QABLESEA  (37)  B Baugh  8-3 WLmtf4 

• • PANUAZZ  Martyn  Meade  7-12  N Mam  1 

top  FORM  TIM  Made*  Luwlai  9 

1999.  AdMaa  PlamT  13Hapfa«aPavfaa9-1  fTTliDmana  Jo— a)14imi 
BalMiW  5-4  ShtoUm  Law.  7-4  Brandon  Jack,  5-2  Mte  Hgt.  20-1  PanlOZZ.  25-1  GaMesea. 

8.55  UNWENSmTAM  UTERART CUB  HANDICAP  7T  f«|N(C2,18B 

1 001086  DBLBHT  OF  DAWN  (7)  (DlRaronge  4-10-0 .^JFEajm4 

3 01-4450  CHAHJB  CHANO  (It)  R Hannon  MM2 PMEddmll 

3 34BED  APIBCAM-PIIJID  0)0  Haydn  Jonas  4-S-d TO*te3* 

4 56-6635  HEATHYARDB  LADY  (9)  (D)  R HoMmhaaO  5-0-8 FLynrt>{3)10 

5 080-00  MAC  OATES  (38)  D ArfcuUnwt  3-9-3 J MdB 

■ 0440-00  CARBVL (IN) BHJI9  3-M  VCaraaaS 

7 00-1311  KIM  PARROT  (40)  (D)  Lord  Hraifaigoon  94-0 JlknreCoofe  (Gl  12 

B 30000(7-  COURAGEOUS KMGHT (999) (D) P Hayward 7-8-12  RHagtet* 

a 0603-55  AUDREY GHAC& (19) Mfaa (S KeUMiay 5-441 WJPCimrl 

10  01 348*  IRHBPtlESSnLE  (IQ  R Hodgel  6-6-B An*mT 

11  051200  MHW  (7)  (O  (D)  J Bradley  6-8-6 SDmminm 

IS  50BW  MWEIUOUS  LADY  (19)  N Berry  HM T Starrtm  7 

1*  0-50003  CSMfi  (URL  (3)  R Hodges  4-6-1 Aimla  Mm  <S) 

TUP  WMM  UPM  Mag  Paid  S.  Ilaalfryila  Lady  7,  fcapatnmra  t*dy  9 
199Si  Yaa  WMa  3 a 3 L Dtatart  9-4  (J  tanada*)  14  raa 

B*^  9-2  HMOryarda  Lady.  5-1  lrrepn**ue.  Kmg  Parr«,  Atnuan-Panl.  6-1  Cedar  Girt.  7-1  tnawuous 

L 0J7f.  Auorsr  Ltraco 


8.40  EDH4A  AND  PATSY  I^NAH  AUCTION  MA&lBf  STAKES  91  aiZyita  C2UJ1S 

1 QO  MR  BLUE  (S)G  Kelly  4-9-5  OPta*fc«is 

S BJ  ATLANTIC STOM (9) J Geaden 3-9-0 SSIdl™ 

3 50  BLAZING MO> (SB) W Cunianghem 3^-0 r jZfama 

4 00  TIME  TICKS  ON  (8)  II  Ellerby  J-9-0 jSffll 

B « 2-&B3  80(401  JOAHaai  (30)T  Eastarty  3-6-9  ^ 

TOP  FORM  nFSi  DaBfn  Joan..  B,  ANa*9c  Stena  7 


BaBtaQi 4-5  Bdl>n  Joanne.  Etara  Aiianac  Slorm.  50-1  Bteamg  imp.  86-1  Dme  Tlets  On.  Mr  Bloa. 

9.  lOmtCC  AND  BRACKET  HANDHSAPlm  3f214yrt*  C9410  ~ 

1 3*-444?  COHnuFIRE (90) WJanto 4-1Q-0 

4 033*50  DH  EDGAR  (IS)  M Dade  4^-4  i 

I 01D6^?  SO?™1  BBlTH  m c i^onrton  5-6-1  raThY  !.  n 

9 44(J  TDULS1WI  LADY  (177  M Ca/nnefra  

7 MM  XARAYLAR  (35)  W Star*  4-8-8  _I -LCbmy^a 

B 300436  DMMOBD I OMMN  (10)  (D)  Martyr.  Wvw  5-AJ  10 

9 0-anB  CLASMCAPPAJH (24) H Hairla MS  

10  00-I3Q2  CAMPASPE (B) (D)  J FiBGerald  4-4-2  -TZZTT 

TOP  FOM  TBMi  Cmpanaw  B,  Crratradr*  7,T«d«oq  Lad.  a 
raaart^rtnd,  10  I J teWr  7~t  (J  Pnplep)  a r>, 

BMmp  6-«  Ciunpaapa.  2-1  OniraRre.  M Dfamond  Oman.  12-1  Bara  **m.  16-1  D,  a,  w Charm, 


Results 


«s  (1m  Sf  1«4yda)i  1,  PISTOL.  Paul 
Edddry  (3-1).  B,  Aafcom  (13-0  lavj;  »,  Ar- 
«Hty  (5-21  7 ran.  1.  X (C  Horgani  Tote- 
E4.10.-Cl  7D.C1.Ed  Dual  F-G3.S0.  CSF'  E843 
NR:  Circus  Ster. 

3-4«  (1n)i  1.  STAR  OF  GOLD,  R Hugfiaa 
|12-1).  S,  Oreot  Boar  (60-1),  3,  Mapl*  Bay 
fll-fy  13-8  lev  My  Gallery,  g ran.  X.  X iC 
Egartoni  Tom  C14.00;  E3.70.  C5 10.  Clio 
Dual  F £742.80.  CSF'  C273.Da  Trtcast 
□A«1.45 

B.1B  (1m  Rf)i  t,  DmlNUnvE,  U Henry 
(E-«  lav):  2,  Kaaaam  Ateahar  113-8).  3, 
Pfawfauni  Phrnr  15-ij  3 ran  ix  i u Huhi 
Tots  C1.B0.  Dual  F:Ci.40  CSF- 17.43. 

&4S  (Sf)j  1,  BRAMBLE  BEAR,  A Clark 
16-21;  grAnffCTi  SecvMf  (5-1);  3,  Omaeottb 
ewiglitaway  113-2l  10-11  lav  Brozllla.  S 
ran.  3,  3. 1M  Blanahardl  T«fl-  C3.20:  Cl^o 
E2-20.  Dual  F.E4JQ,  CSF.  £1134.  NB:  Jeffrey 

Anoiharred.  T 

4.1  B (5t  IQlyda):  1,  RIUNOB  i*n  □ 
Doyte  16-1);  2,  Shadow  Jury  j3_n;  m 
NowboNl (15-21. 13-fltavPotnter.eran  Mi 

* ft  £nS,-T2!£:  Q “■ C1  »■  Dual 

F:  £13.00  CSF-.  C23.S3. 

4^5  (3m  11):  1,  PARAOISe  NAVY,  R 
Hughes  (5-2).  a.Hym<*M  Reat(lJ-a  lav);  a. 
Worteda  (100-30).  B ran.  «,  X (C  Ewnoni 
Tour  £3.10;  C1.10,£1^0.  £1,10.  DiaiF-Fldn 
CSF;  £6.04.  Tncatl.  £11.11. 
PUC6MRE9A.10. 

QUADPOT:  CllUtO. 

CATTB1ICK 

WfTfin.  PQLY  HOOK,  J Carroll  (7-M; 
2,  AbriMM  Quean  (18-lj;  »,  Cdn, 

*et (4-1)  3-1  Mv  ijravefur  Maiden  12  ran 
iX1X1MChaiman)TDifi:C420;£2.Ba  CSon' 
£1.70  Duel  F-  £22.70.  Trio-  C2B.70.  CSF- 
£40.05. 


**■  IMSTTTVrE  boy.  j 

J^Wve ilS-2); a, Kalae |Lii.h  flhlilthnrUT 

Miw  “T  9 ’S!'*®*8-  9 r-n-  *■ 6- 

i Craz°)  Toler.  £7. 40c  £2.50.  £705 

F c,a“-  Trto  C24.00.  «F: 
ireter  or‘,1”■ rute  4 

Ghdpnunj  Tub:  jk^lunei*  iy 

SSSSSraass 

Cl  .00.  Ci.00.  TotK 

CSF-  WS*. TS^Li?^- Tfi0:£aao- 

3 assist' 

Swf*ig,wdi^plwu 
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fKE  ATHERTON 
®*«i  David  Lloyd 
■ W ■ yesterday  endured 

j»»Sis.5,ag 

have  prepared  them.  Thet 
gf"!  England’s  practice  h! 
the  morning  because  they 
were  required  to  give  evi- 
S*01®  Hifih  Court  and 
S„?fuaftenjoon  they  learned 
would  have  to  play 
th.f;*5rst  Tpt  against  Pakistan 
wittout  Chris  Lewis  and  Nas- 
ser Hussain. 

Captain  and  coach  played 
?PW®  the  disruption,  but 
Lloyd  has  had  less  practice  at 
“asking  his  concern.  "It  has 
been  a distraction  to  our  prep- 
arations,” he  admitted.  "I’m 
not  saying  I'm  getting 
trotahy.  but  I like  to  know 
that  I ve  prepared  properly 
for  a big  match." 

Lewis,  having  charged  in 
on  Tuesday  in  order  to  im- 
press a speed-measuring  d*- 
vice,  tried  again  yesterday 
but  sat  out  most  of  the  ses- 
sion, before  it  was  decided 
that  he  would  not  be  worth 
the  risk. 

Hussain’s  injury  appears  to 
be  the  more  worrying,  It  is 
more  than  a fortnight  since 
he  received  the  blow  on  his 
right  hand  that  cracked  the  , 

Pakistan’s 
improbable 
pair  of  biffers 
prepare  for 
battle  with  Cork 

Paul  Weaver 

“TEST  cricket  has  proba- 
I bly  never  seen  anything 
like  Pakistan’s  opening 
pair  Aamir  Sobail  and 
Saeed  Anwar,  who  go  about 
their  business  as  if  in  the 
expiring  overs  of  a Sunday 
league  biff  Both  these  left- 
handers have  gone  down 
with  Jayasnriya  Fever. 

At  Old  Trafford  In  1902 
Sohail  scored  205  in  only 
his  fourth  Test  innings, 
passing  400  in  the  series  for 
an  average  of  51.  In  Austra- 
lia 18  months  ago  he  topped 
300  in  three  Tests  for  an  av- 
erage of  54,  including  a 


knuckle  of  his  index  Anger.  It 
nnei.  he  says-  until  he 
sets  a delivery  off-centre  on 
the  bat.  and  then  it  jars;  the 
crack  is  still  there. 

England  have  therefore  lost 
two  of  the  more  successful 
players  from  the  recent  series 
against  India,  with  Hussain 
having  apparently  solved  the 
trouble-spot  at  No.  3 by  scor- 
ing two  centuries  in  three 
matches  and  Lewis  running 
in  hard  and  taking  on  suc- 
cessfully the  role  of  strike 
bowler. 

For  Lewis  it  may  have  been 
too  good  to  last.  On  his  past 
record,  three  successive  Test 
matches  represent  an  unbro- 
ken length  of  service  that 
ought  to  bring  him  a gold 
watch. 

It  has  all  served  to  disrupt 
England’s  plans.  Where  once 
they  had  options  for  various 
conditions,  last  night  they 
were  doom  to  only  11  players. 
No  replacements  are  being 
sought,  so  Simon  Brown,  Dur- 
ham's industrious  left-arm 
pace  bowler,  will  have  gone  to 
bed  last  night  knowing  that 
I he  will  make  his  England 
debut  on  the  grandest  stage, 
and  Nick  Knight  will  return 
to  open  the  innings  with 
Atherton. 

Hussain  will  be  missed,  but 
Alec  Stewart,  who  will 
replace  him  at  first  wicket 


Anwar . . . mental  strength 

memorable  99  In  Sydney. 

With  Sohail  you  get  what 
yon  see:  this  is  a tempera- 
mental, tempestuous  and 
overtly  aggressive  crick- 
eter and  man. 

Off  the  field  Anwar  might 
be  his  alter  ego.  This  is  the 
most  gentle  of  men,  quietly 
spoken  but  articulate, 
recently  married  to  a doc- 
tor who,  it  Is  said,  has  not 
only  cored  his  malaria  but 
also  given  him  greater  men- 
tal strength.  At  the  wicket,  - 


down,  is  the  only  specialist  in 
the  side  who  has  made  a Test 
century  at  Lord's  (Jack  Rus- 
sell. of  course,  did  so  against 
India  last  month)  and  he  can 
point  to  an  exemplary  record 
on  the  ground  of  819  runs  at 
an  average  of  58.5. 

There  is  an  element  of  risk 
in  the  England  side  with  only 
five  front-line  batsmen  and  an 
attack  with  only  24  caps 
among  them,  but  then  there  is 
also  a spirit  of  adventure. 

An  alternative  would  have 
been  to  play  a sixth  specialist 
batsman  as  security  in  the  j 
skirmishing  at  the  start  of  a I 
series  and  on  a ground  where 
England's  recent  record  is  not 
good.  But  there  Is  no  evidence 
to  support  the  notion  that  the 
extra  batsman  has  performed 
even  adequately  in  the  past, 
and  at  least  there  is  variety  In 
the  attack,  particularly  with  a 
brace  of  left-arm  pace 
bowlers,  possibly  a unique  oc- 
currence in  England  sides. 

If  Atherton  was  given  a 
fairly  easy  ride  yesterday  in 
the  High  Court  tear-up-a-ten- 
ner  competition,  he  can  ex- 
pect a more  searching  exami- 
nation at  Lord's  today. 

“The  options  are  there  for 
us  to  be  able  to  bowl  Pakistan 
out  twice  and  win  the  match,” 
he  said.  “I  certainly  feel  that 
their  batting  might  be  more 
brittle  than  India's.  Getting  a 


however,  be  and  Sohail  are 
one. 

Anwar  bats  as  if  to  emu- 
late his  boyhood  hero  Viv 
Richards,  and  with  three 
centuries  already  against 
the  counties  leads  the  first- 
class  averages  with  98. 

Yet  Anwar  made  his  Test 
debut  with  a king  pair 
against  West  Indies  in  Fal- 
salabad  in  1990  and  had  to 
wait  three  years  for  an- : 
other  chance.  “It  was  better 
than  scoring  six  and  one  — 
it  got  my  name  in  the  re- 
cord books,”  he  says  now. 

Alter  only  14  Tests  at  an 
average  of  41.52,  Imran 
Khan  has  compared  Anwar 
to  Lara  and  Tendulkar.  All 
told,  the  battle  between  An- 
war-Sohail  and  the  combat- 
ive Dominic  Cork  may  well 
be  the  feature  of  the  series. 

But  It  is  the  rich  promise 
of  the  youngsters  which 
makes  this  such  a strong 
Pakistan  squad.  The  teen- 
age left-hander  Shadab  Sa- 
bir scored  heavily  against 
Nasser  Hussain's  England 


total  of  our  own  on  the  board 
might  be  a bit  more  difficult." 

Lying  In  wait  is  not  only 
the  pace  of  Wasim  Akram  and 
Waqar  Younis  but  also  the 
leg-spin  of  Mushtaq  Ahmed, 
who  was  deemed  to  have  out- 
bowled  Shane  Wame  in  Aus- 
tralia last  winter;  and  Paki- 
stan score  over  India  in  some 
quality  back-up. 

Although  the  tourists'  bowl- 
ing does  not  worry  Atherton 
unduly,  after  the  questions 
posed  by  Srinath  and  Prasad 
earlier  in  the  summer,  it  is 
nevertheless  a formidable 

prospect. 

If  England  are  to  compete 
they  need  to  bat  as  a team. 
With  runs  on  the  board,  the 
bowlers  can  have  a tilt  at  a 
Pakistan  batting  line-up  that 
is  full  of  quality  but  perhaps 
lacks  the  Influence  of  one  con- 1 
sistently  dominant  player. 
England  can  survive,  win : 
even,  but  they  must  play  on 
the  limit  to  do  so. 

MttUXms  M A Atherton  (capt),  N V 
Knight  A J Slew  an.  Q p Theme.  G A Hie*. 

M A Eoiham,  R C Rumen  (wttJrefteepef).  I 
D K Salisbury,  0 G Cork,  S J E Brawn.  A D 
Multeity. 

PAKISTAN  (I rom):  Aamb  Sohail.  Boned 
Anwar.  I)az  Ahmed.  Inxaraam-ul-HM. 
SaUrn  Malik.  As*  Multabn.  Rashid  Laid 
(wicketkeeper).  Waglm  Akram  (cap!), 
Mushtaq  Ahmed.  Waqar  Younts.  Shahid 
Na2lr.  Aia-ur  Rahman.  Mohammad  Akram. 
Umefewsc  P Willey  and  S Bucfcnor.  TUMI 
w«lrw  J W Holder.  MOteh  mwi  P 
van  dnr  Monro  (South  Africa). 

RSatthwar  EngeI^G2  cover  story 


A side  last  winter  and 
started  this  torn-  with  99 
and  51  against  Northants 
and  farther  impressive 
strokeplay  against  Kent. 

Saqlain  Mushtaq,  only 
I 19.  is  already  considered 
among  the  world’s  leading 
off-spinners.  He  took  52 
wickets  in  his  first  season 
in  1994-96  and  started  his 
to  nr  of  Australia  last  win- 
ter with  five  for  39  against , 
Western  Australia. 

Shahid  Nazir,  right-arm  i 
fast-medium,  impressed  his 
opponents  when  he  took  six 
for  54  against  England  A, 
Mohammad  Akram,  21  and 
Aram  Rawalpindi,  is  a tall 
seam  bowler  who  played 
league  cricket  In  Bristol 
'and  attracted  Gloucester- 
shire scoots. 

Ata-ur-Hehman  became 
the  eighth  -youngest  Test 
player  In  1992,  at  barely  17, 
and  looks  likely  to  play 
today  in  preference  to  Ak- 
ram after  Wasim  Akram’s 
hint  that  he  will  stick  to  a 
three-seam  er  policy. 


Down  and  out . . . the  injured  Nasser  Hussain  (squatting)  and  Chris  Lewis  (sitting)  are 
consoled  by  the  England  physiotherapist  Wayne  Morton  > ' photograph; tom  jenrms 


bowlers 


Ian  GeMart  at  Scarborough 

MOST  of  the  chat  at 
North  Marine  Road 
yesterday  was  about 
Yorkshire's  decision  to  take 
the  grounds  at  Middles- 
brough, Sheffield.  Bradford 
and  Harrogate  off  their  fix- 
ture list.  They  will  play  all 
their  cricket  at  Headingley 
except  for  a maximum  of  two 
championship  and  Sunday 
games  here  at  Scarborough. 

This  ground  has  been  a 
graveyard  for  bowlers  for 
years  and  Yorkshire,  who 
started  yesterday  15  points 
clear  at  the  top  of  the  table, 
cannot  afford  another  bore 
draw.  It  was  an  odd-looking 
pitch  but  remained  reason- 
ably kind  to  the  batsmen,  and 
there  were  long  periods,  no- 
tably when  Keith  Parsons  and 
Richard  Harden  were  compil- 
ing a stand  of  122  in  39  overs, 
when  David  Byas  must  have 
regretted  his  decision  to  field. 

But  Yorkshire  these  days 
are  game  battlers  and  Peter 
Hartley,  Darren  Gough  and 
Chris  Silverwood  came  up 
with  wickets  at  vital  stages. 

Mark  Lath  well  dominated 
an  opening  stand  of  86  with 
Peter  Bowler,  but  Hartley, 
who  once  said  pitches  here 
should  be  dug  up  and  tossed 
into  the  North  Sea,  found 
enough  movement  to  beat 
both  batsmen  and  gain  Ibw 
decisions  just  after  lunch. 

Hartley  should  have  had  a 
third  wicket  but  the  wicket- 
keeper Richard  Blakey 
dropped  a chance  offered  by 
Harden  on  18.  In  the  previous 
over  Parsons,  then  five,  had 
been  missed  by  Craig  White 
at  first  slip  off  Silverwood. 
Both  batsmen  went  on  to  pa- 
tient half-centuries. 

Harden  made  54  from  146 
balls  before  edging  Silver- 
wood  to  second  slip,  starting  a 
spell  which  brought  the  21- 
year-old  s earner  four  wickets 
for  16  runs  in  33  balls.  Silver- 
wood's  persistence  made  it  a 
good  day  for  Yorkshire,  with 
Somerset  308  all  out 
• David  Ripley,  the  29-year- 
old  wicketkeeper  recalled  by 
Northamptonshire  because  of 
Russell  Warren's  broken 
thumb,  made  71  not  out  in  2% 
hours  against  Worcestershire 
at  Kidderminster  yesterday. 
The  visitors  finishett,?dnB594 
for  nine  having  been  145  Tor 
eight  -T 
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Hussain  and  Lewis 
forced  to  pull  out 
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Yorks  v Somerset 
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Martyn  pledges 
future  to  Leeds 


tan  Ross  and 

BmssoH  Thomas 

THE  best-laid  plans  of  Ever- 
ton’s  manager  Joe  Royle 
were  unexpectedly  undone 
yesterday  when  the  Crystal 
Palace  goalkeeper  Nigel  Mar- 
tyn agreed  to  join  Leeds. 

At  the  time  early  yesterday 
afternoon  that  Martyn  was 
expected  on  Merseyside  to 
complete  his  move,  he  was  in 
fact  at  Elland  Road  pledging 
his  flrture  to  Leeds. 

Evertan  had  confidently  ex- 
pected to  unveil  him  at  a 
lunchtime  press  conference 
today,  having,  agreed  a £22 
million  fee. on  Monday  and 
received  verbal  assurances 
from  the  goalkeeper. 

But  yesterday  Martyn,  29, 
phoned  Everton  to  say  he  was 
interrupting  his  journey  tp 
meet  the  Leeds  manager  How- 
ard Wilkinson- 
Only  24  hoars  after  reluc- 
tantly agreeing  to  sell  Gary 
McAllister  to  Coventry  for  £3 
million,  Wilkinson  had  con- 
tacted Palace  to  seek  permis- 
sion to  meet  Martyn.  Later,  as 
Royle  waited  at  his  club's 
training  ground,  Martyn 
entered  Elland  Road,  emerg- 
ing a couple  of  hours  later 
having  agreed  to  sign  a four- 
year  contract. 

The  first  Everton  knew  of 
the  decision  was  yesterday 


evening  when  Leeds  an- 
nounced a press  conference 
for  fois  morning. 

McAllister  was  paraded  at 
Highfield  Road,  with  Coven- 
try planning  to  follow  their 
club-record  signing  with  a 
major  foreign  player  before 
the  start  of  the  season.  Their 
manager  Ron  Atkinson  said: 
“Signing  a world-recognised 
star  like  McAllister  should 
help  us  bring  in  the  one  other 
quality  signing  fin  looking 
for.  We  had  a good  look  at 
who  was  available  during 
i Euro  96  and  it  could  be  that 
our  next  arrival  comes  from 
the  Continent" 

McAllister,  who  has  signed 
a four-year  contract  at  Coven- 
try worth  a reputed  £3  mil- 
lion, said:  “I  haven't  come  to 
Highfield  Road  to  scratch 
around  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Premiership.  If  we  start  the 
season  well  and  are  around 
the  half-way  mark  at  Christ- 
mas we  could  be  pushing  for  a 
place  in  Europe,  which  is  a 
realistic  target” 

England's  coach  Glenn  Hod- 1 
die  has  appointed  the  former 
International  winger  Peter 
Taylor  as  the  first  full-time  : 
manager  of  the  England  I 
Under-21  team.  As  well  as 
being  a former  Tottenham 
team-mate,  Taylor,  43.  was  I 
coach  to  the  Football  League  I 
representative  sides  managed 
by  Hoddle.  I 


Rugby 

McGeechan  to  coach  Lions 
for  a record  third  stint 

■ victory  by  the  Lions  over  the 

Ian  — Hn  Springboks,  a controversial 

— tour  to  a country  then  iso- 

IAN  McGEECHAN  will  team  lated  for  its  apartheid 
ooatw  with  Fran  Cotton  policies.  „ _ , , 

m South  Africa  next  summer,  Willi esJohn  McBride  s side 
when  the  pair  hope  to  revive  and  the  1971  Lions  who 
memories  of  foe  victorious  toured  New  Zealand  have 

1974  UQDS' series  aeatoslth11  teenU*  mo* 

U1^  ’^McGeechan  also  coaled 
^^director  ctf  rugby  at  the  successful  Lions  in  Aus- 
yesterday  trails  in  1989  and  the  squad 
J^^SdLtoms  coach  for  an  beaten  by  New  Zealand  in  a 
thlrritime  He  series  three  years  ago. 
unprecedented  thted  ■ The  former  Scotland  coach, 

links  UP  wtewfllbe  so  this  October, 

mer  England.  who  3_jd.  southern  heml- 

appointed  manager  sphere  are  throwing 

_ vears  ^ the  down  an  awesome  challenge 
taTw^ries  to  Europe  at  the  moment 


Yesterday’s 

results 

Badminton 

Men’s  singles 

f*st  Hunt  D M (GB)  bt  R Michels 
j (Noth)  15-4.  15-4;  P KnmlN  IBB)  tx  K 
Hu  (US)  2-15.  16-10.  15-7;  Hafc  Kym 
■Obi  (B  Kor)  U A Kaul  (Can > w/o ; M 
Hater  (Gail  b»  U Korehouk  (Bala)  15-12. 
15-1. 

Women’s  singles 
Wrrt  mate  M Both  (Swo)  bt  N Nadjal- 
fcovB  (Bill)  11-ft  11-4;  9 Jaroaaafrf  (Thai) 
M E Nielsen  Oce)  IT-1,  11-2;  A Sooter- 
•ard  (Don)  WO  Kotova  (Bull  «'«  * Jar- 
oaoairt  (Thai)  M E HWsm  ilea)  TV-1. 
11-2;  D JnBaa  (Can)  bt  0 O'Connor  (Trin) 
11-3.  11-0:  Zarinb  WvtiteHi  (Slngl  bi  E 
Noadran  (Ukr)  11-ft  ivo;  H Mtad  (Japan) 
W U-J  Joan-Pterrn  (Maur)  11-2.  1 VI. 

Basketball 

Man's  preliminary  round 

Group  ft  Yugoslavia  1 18,  5 Korea  85. 

Cycling 

Man's  1 km  time  trial 

Rated  1,  F Rousseau  (Fr)  1.02.712;  2>  E j 
Hartwell  (US)  1.02.940:  3.  T Jumon)l 
(Japan)  140261;  4.  3 Lausbmg  (Gar) 
TJ&J714;  6.  J-P  van  Zyi  (SA1 1.04.214;  ft.  G 1 
Krajnar  fPol)  1.D4O07;  7,  O Georg*!  is  (Gr)  . 
1.04665;  ».  A Klkata  (Lai)  UJ5A5T;  0.  C 
Metoltagw  (Am)  UD5J530;  10,  Q Samuel  ■ 
(Trtai]  1,05533;  11.  B Bondaryev  (Ukr)  1 
1.05.6SB;  12.  T van  Hameron  (Noth) 
1. 05.886,  13.  J Eacurado  (Bp)  L0&B44;  14. 

□ McKenzie  Palter  (M2]  l.oa&ii;  ift  G Co- 
pttano  (»  1.06006:  18,  S Wallace  (GB) 
1.06.456;  17.  A Colls  I Arn)  1.06.810;  18.  A 
KJrtchsnVo  (Run)  1.07.013;  IB.  SiA  Hong  (S 
Kor)  1.07.086. 

Equestrianism 

Thrse  day  want 

Team  Hul  iludlngu  1.  Australia 

2D3J6pte;  2.  US  261.10:  a.  NW  Zealand 
368  55;  4,  France  307.63;  5.  Great  Britain 
SlftSO:  e.  Japan  326.15;  7.  Bmdan  34525; 
ft.  Spain  621.6ft  9.  Germany  1.204.16:  10; 
Switzerland  1.317.50c  11.  Ireland  1 .384,40: 
12.  Italy  1.394.46;  13.  Hungary  T >34. 1ft  14. 
Canada  2.074.4ft  IS,  Brazil  2.174A9;  16. 
Poland  2. 187. 8S. 

Fencing 


Hookey 


Quarter  flnda  Italy  U Garmany  45-42; 
Ifaaala  bl  Spain  45-34:  Hangary  M Roma- 
nla  45-40;  Itetead  M Franca  46-42.  Saml- 
Iteafc  Tfcisla  U Italy  45-28. 

Woman’s  team  spaa 

fte—Hr  It natei  Draw  U CuH  45-35; 
Iteyay  W US  45-25;  Bnaate  61  Germany 
45-37;  Italy  M Estonia  46-86.  Taint  Wnetei 
FMam  N Russia  45-38;  Maly  fat  Hungary 
45-32. 


Results 


Soccer 

UBPA  CUR  TTaSmteary  nwinte  Jaaeod 

lap  CS  QravmnwcMi  2,  Dynamo  Tbilisi 
ft  Marovad  Zasnlonl  0.  Edema  Wanderers 
3 isotr  3-4);  Behamlnna  (Ire)  0.  Dinamo 
Mlnik  O (1-1.  Dhuuno  wbi  on  away  goals); 
Khazrl  Buzavna  2.  Humlk  Krekow  2 (2-il); 
Tirana  2.  Croada  Zagreb  8 (2-10);  Stilrak 
Gyumrla  Z Anonhoaie  I (2-6). 

Golf 

WOHE1PS  AUTEUR  STROKEPLAY 
CHASnOMtlW  (Lima  Aston);  lapdtey 
aacorad  rnaaid  aooraat  142  S Gallagher 
(Trentham  Pk)  69,  73. 14S  L WaHara  (Che- 
I vVn)  74, 72. 147  K Etford  (Burtey)  71. 7ft 
181  J Oflvnr  (Knabamrth)  77,  74;  D Rm- 
dnte  (Sandway)  74. 77;  R Hudson  (Wheat- 
ley)  72.  7&  isa  L Tuphohne  ItorthclKle) 
7B.  74;  K Stupylea  (Royal  Cinque  Kris)  79. 
74;  J Hptfjey  (Folteetawe  Ferry}  77,  7ft  K 
Hamilton  (Colswoid  Hills)  77.  69;  □ Wall 
(Broom*  Manor)  73, 80.  IM  D Rushworm 
(Wbadaome  Hall)  77.  79.  1ST  G Nutter 
(PraeMch)  19,  78;  K Rostron  |ClUw») 
77.  8ft  K Burton  [WlmWedon  Pifl  77.  60;  F 
Brown  {HamlAlfi,  BI,  IBS  N Lawrenson 
(Chirti)  78.  90;  E Duggteby  (Mahon  8 No- 
len) n.  62.  isa  R swne  (Harreoote)  m, 
78:  A Murray  (Lenceuar)  W,  7ft  0 FleMe 
(Falmouth)  80, 79;  I Brian  (Ashton!  Manor) 
W.80, 


Men's  ptetebaariM 

Cteoup  Ar  India  4,  Iffi  ft 


Men's  Rghtwetght  (71kg) 

IWrd  rank  D Ktogaten  (GB)  bl  S Kotea- 
nikov  (Rus)  Wara-erl  awanete:  A Qnlten 
(Moldova)  bl  D Vhskovac  (Bosnia)  Ippon; 
B lleBoia  (Hun)  bt  J Gonzalez  (Guat)  lp- 
pon.  Ftwhi  route  J Radro  (US)  bt  D 
Kingston  (GR)  ippon:  O DaaNo  (For)  U L 
Uularom  (S  Marino)  Ippon;  V Pgatwiaiha 
(Georgia)  bt  H A Payne  (Bar)  Ippan;  A 
teteMte  (Uzb)  M H Mousse  (Tun)  Ip- 
pon; K Wdumm  (Japan)  bt  T SdiMchar 
(Aut)  Ippon;  A Itettud  (Alg)  U F RoarlguBE 
(P  Rico)  Boqo  gechC  S Abawnz  (Turk)  bt  J 
Pacoe  (Par)  Ippon;  ■ tejtte  (Hun)  IX  0 
BrsmbllU  (It)  Kofca;  ■ SetateB  (Gar)  bt  K 
Wbhtan  (Pol)  Ippon;  K ItmiEiaatw  (Mono) 
bt  S Alquad  (Arg)  Ippon;  S Pirate  (Sr)  bl 
C Gag  llano  (Fr)  Haute  I;  S CorUte  (NZ)  bl 
Huang  CWen-Lung  (Toi)  Waza-arl;  S Car-  i 
Idn  (NZ)  bt  Huang  Chien-Uotg  (Tal)  Waza- 
arl;  A ateui  (Moldova)  bl  A Achkov 
(Kez)  Ippon;  A Ohenri  (Iren)  bt  H Nunez  (C 
Rica)  Hsnaoku  make;  Knk  BteMug  ' 
Kwok  (8  Kor)  bi  D Kouassl  (Miry  C)  Ip-  : 
poo;  s M-BHanah  (Kuw)  bt  J Vargas  (B  1 
Satv)  Waza-arL  RM  itendi  K Baku-  , 
non  (Japan)  bt  A Harttu  (Alg)  Ippan;  V 
ftwluiwia  (Georgia)  M G Bentos  (Par)  I 
Hansel;  Kanfc  Pua  amsg  (8  Kor)  bt  A 
Ghonri  (Iran)  Ippon;  A OteteMi  (Uzb)  (K  I 
8 Al-Sharrah  (Kuw)  Wsz*~art  S Raratra 
(Brl  bl  S Abonot  (Turk)  Yuko;  S Corttet 
(NZ)  bt  A Qolban  [Moldova)  Ippon:  M 
Sofarukft  (Got)  bl  B Ha/ios  (Hun)  Ippon:  K 
Hukaanure  (Japan)  W A Harku  (Alg)  Ip- 
pon;  K BoMbaaiter  (Mong)  M J Pedro  (US) 
Ippon. 

Women's  Pghtiw wight  (68kg) 

Fourtb  mate  N FatrhrcWiT  (GB)  bt  R 
Chaari  (Tim)  Ippon;  I Famunta  (Sp)  bt  N 
I Hid  (Aus)  Woza^rb  M MAS  (Hun)  bt  J 
Rodriguez  (Hood)  Ippon;  N Strngiiotd 
(Japan)  bt  U Myran  (Sam)  Ippon;  Ctaans 
Un  (CM no)  bt  2 Garipova  (Rue)  Ippon;  D 
Owualit  (Cuba)  M M Baton  (Fr)  HamaL 
FUK,  nzunte:  OvYong  June  (B  Kor)  M M 
Lomba  (Bel)  Waza-arl;  N WmamN 
(Japan)  MM  J Uomaou  (Can)  Ippon.  mb 
raute  M Ml  (Hun)  ot  D Zangrondo  (Br) 
Hontel:  Smfr-Yoog  Jong  (S  Kor)  bt  M 
Lomba  (Bel)  Waza-arl;  ctuaung  Liu 
(Ctima)  m C Waat  (US)  Ippon;  v asge- 
teatea  (Ctoorgial  bt  G Bentea  (For)  Han- 
M fiftieth—  (QB)  bt  B Kuchar- 
zawsks  (Pol)  Hontal;  D rtmn  tear  (Cuba) 
M J Gal  (Nath)  pto;  mang  OWten  (Tal- 
wan|  bi  F Cavalier!  (Por)  Hantet;  I Ftenan- 
dac  (Sp)  bt  2 Guseynova  (Azerbaijan)  pta. 

Rowing 

Men's  lightweight  dkzuble 

sculls 

OnaMted  Cor  nri  miatoi  Haas  Oeaa  1. 

Sweden  amin  T7 34sac.  AJaor  3,  Ireland  (B 
Oolan/N  OToota)  8.18.38  (repechage). 
Kawt  Tte«  1.  Auatrta  621.10.  HaMtTbraai 
1.  Italy  &WA5.  Ha<«  Fan  1,  US  ft2ft63. 
Alaoc  2.  Great  Britain  (N  Strange/A  Stolon) 
(L22.27  (npocnaga).  All  other  crows  to 
repechage. 


Tennis 


AUSTRIAN  OREM  (Ktebuhel):  Sued 
note  M Marguae  (Por)  M G Schaller 
I Alii)  7-8.  8-3;  ML  IMoow  (Bp)  bi  J San- 
chez (Sp)  7-6. 6-2:  M Sehalate  (Arg)  bl  J 
Burl  Ho  (Sp)  3-6,  8-2,  7-ft:  T Mortar  (Aut) 
bl  E Sanchez  (Sp)  0-3.  ft-3;  F Tmtelel 
(Arg)  M C Moya  (Sp)  6-3.  8-4;  N Kiefer 
(Gar)  M B Ka/baehar  (Gar)  6-2.  &-&  * 
ti  chateau  (Nam)  M V KovoMd  (PoQ  7-6. 
6-3;  B Mere  (Spl  M F Cbval  (Sp)  6-3. 
6-3;  A Medvedev  (Ukr)  bt  A Voitov  (Rue) 
6-4,  7-6. 

Baseball 

MATIOMAI.  LEAQUBr  Cotorado  10,  New 
York  7 (1st);  Cotorodo  11,  New  York  10 
I2na);  entcago  9.  Ban  Franctoco  ft;  Loe 
Angalea  7.  Florida  1;  Cincinnati  5.  Phila- 
delphia ft  PtUaburgh  5,  Monvaal  1;  ASenla 
3.  SI  Louis  ft  San  Diego  7,  Houston  4. 
AMERICAN  UCAQUHk  Minnesota  3,  BalU- 
moro  ft  New  York  ft.  rasas  ft  Toronto  ft 
Cleveland  1;  Oakland  ft  Chicago  4;  Kan- 
sas City  7,  Boston  S;  MRwaukea  7.  Saule 
ft  Detroh  ft.  California  3. 

Chess 

ROVOOBOO  GBAI—IAtTERS  (BuWHJ- 
Third  mute  V Kramnik  (Rue)  ft  B Gal- 

(Hun)^  V Topalov  I Bui)  Ivto^uk 

rW)  ft  Feavfc  row*  KiwnnBc  1,  Poigor 
Topalov  ft  Short  ft  Ivanchuk  ft  Gotland  ' 
Leaden:  Ivanchuk,  Topalov  aft  Gel-  , 
tand,  Kramnik,  Short  2.  I 


Men’s  coxless  lightweight 

foin 

nnaliad  tar  aand  taiatoi  Kant  Ooac  1. 

US  5mfn  5ft58sec.  Han  Tmtjc  1.  Ireland 
Atoat  2.  Great  Britain  Irepechage).  All 
attior  crevn  to  repechage. 

Men's  quadruple  scuds 
filed! flail  tar  ■mid  nneto"  Hut  Ooac  1. 

Pound  6min  51.16sec.  All  other  craws  to 
repechage. 

Man’s  eights 

QuaBflod  tar  sornl  taites:  Hast  One  1. 

Canada  5min  30.78MC.  Atom  3.  Great  Brit- 
ain 5.3322  (repechage).  Heat  Taw  1. 
Germany  5.30.61.  All  other  crews  to 
repechage. 

Women's  Kghtw eight  double 
scufls 

OnaWlail  tar  aae*  ttnate.  Hut  Omar  1. 
Netherlands  7mtn  oal7iec.  Heel  Tame  1, 
Italy  &59JD6.  Hen  Three:  i.  Denmark 
T.DftBO.  All  other  crews  to  repechage. 

Women’s  quadruple  scufls 
ftaaHad  tar  awni  flnaler  Hon  Ouae  1. 

Denmark  6.15^46.  Hen  Twtx  1,  Ukraine 
fi.T9.11.  Alt  other  crews  to  repechage. 

Women's  eights 

QnHM  for  MnMhdB  Heat  One;  1,  1 

US  6mln  06.17sec  Ala*  6.  Graol  Britain 

fi.12.28  (repechage).  All  other  crews  to 

repechage. 


Softball 


Preliminary  round 

US  4.  Taiwan  a 

Swimming 


Men's  200m  breaststroke 
QnaHnr*  tar  Snob  1.  K Guttler  (Hurt) 
2.1ft89:  2.  A Korneyev  (Rub)  2.14.11;  3.  K 
Groto  (US)  2.14.6ft  4.  N Rexoa  (Hun) 
2. 14 Aft-  5.  N GllUnghem  (GB)  ZVM:  6.  P 
Rogers  (Aus)  2.14.97;  7.  M Krawezyk  (Pol) 
215.(7;  B.  E Wunderlich  (US)  215L1B. 
Men’s  lOOm  butterfly 

QaaMWaro  lor  tteate  1.  5 Miller  (Aua) 
52.89;  ft  D Pankratov  (Rus|  5&9ft  3,  P 
: Khnyvbi  (Ukr)  6ft2S;  4.  Cnengjl  Jiang 
(Chine)  53.40;  5.  S Clarke  (Con)  53.41;  5.  R 
Szukala  (Pol)  5ft41;  7.  M Klim  (Aua)  5142; 
ft  V Kulikov  (Rim)  S3  M. 

Womens  SOOm  freestyle 
QuaBftora  tar  finali  1.  B Bennett  (US) 
8.313ft  2.  D Haas  (Geri  8J3  55:  3.  K Abi- 
gails IGer)  8.36^3;  4.  S Hanfca&He  (GB) 
8.3734, 5. 1 Dalby  (Nor)  137.73;  B.  J Evans 
(US)  8.38J5&  7.  K vneghub  (Noth)  8.39.73; 
0.  C L Geurn  INeth)  139  86. 

Women's  200m  ind  medley 
OuaMero  fee  Itnah  1,  M Umpert  (Can)  I 
2.15.1ft  2.  E Overion  (Aus)  2.1581;  3.  M 
Smb  (Nelli)  21130;  4.  LI  LJn  (China)  , 
2.10.31;  5.  A Wagner  (US)  2.1132.  0.  J 


Richard  Faulds  of  Britain  in  the  doable  trap  final  at  Wolf 
Creek.  He  came  fifth  photograph:  tannen  maury 


SUFTH  A WILLIAMSON  (Qul(dlord): 
Sixth-round  tenderer  J Stlsb  [Isrl.  M 
Turner  (Eng)  4ft  T Petek  (Cz)  a;  M Quinn 
(ke).  S Arisen  (Eng)  at  L McShane  (Engi 
3. 

Sailing 

anERHATHMiAL  14a  Mm  of  Watoa 
Cap  (Foweyl:  Ptewd alnwal  mutes  Itaoa 
« 1,  A FKzgeraki/M  Bearings  (Uchenor 
SO:  ft  J HarUeyfl  Tlliel  I lichen  or  SC):  3.  R 
BridgeiA  Qoodchlkl  iltchenor  SC). 

Evening  Racing 

SANDOWN 

0. 13  (In  lAyvtoh  I.THATCHUASTBtft 
Paul  Eddary  (6-1);  a.  Super  Haro  (14-1); 

S.  Tonaxl  (9-1):  4,  LWto  Kenny  (12-1).  I 
11-2  lav  Acquttnl.  IB  ran.  1ft  ft  (C  Morgan) 
Tote  ESlSO;  £1.40.  £5.10.  C2J0  Dual  F: 
£6640.  Trio;  £14190.  CSF:  E0O.55.  .Trlcast 
£69172.  A45  f7f  16yda)i  1.  TARSKI, 
Pal  Eddery  (7-2);  2,  Shoumova  HD-1}; 
Sr  Party  Item  anna  (9-2).  6-4  lav  Royal 
Mnaratto.  10  ran.  ft  ahd  (H  Cedi)  Tote 
C3.70;  £1.80.  £2X0,  £1.70  Dual  F;  £12  70; 
Trio-  £22.00.  CSF:  £3134.  NR-  Bubbly. 

T. 1S  (Im  1,  8AUVHAKEUY,  S 

Sanders  (5-4  bv);  S,  Tudor  totond  (ft-1); 
3,  BBrtsN  (5-1).  B ran.  a,  nft  (ft  Alte. 
hurst)  Tote  tzffr.  El. 40.  £2.10.  Cl.00.  Dual 
F:  0.10.  Trio:  £160.  CSF:  £11.04.  Tricagt 
£5720.  NR  Firozan  Sea.  TvftS  (T»  isyrtah 

1,  CATCH  TUB  LIGHTS,  Dane  O'Neill 
(EM  lav):  a,  fl-hame  (3-lfc  a,  Huge 


Hannony  (11-4).  6 ran.  Nk,  2ft  (R  Han- 
non) Tote:  £3.30;  £1.70.  C2JKX  Dual  F- 
£650.  CSF;  £ft27. 

LEICESTER 

MO  (Sf  StotoR  1.  OSOMKMTAL,  A 

Mactoy  (4-1  lev);  2,  l cari  ° r— 

(5-1);  S,  Thraaplay  (11-1).  10  ran.  S.  2.  (D 
Haydn  Jones)  Tote  CftflO,  £2.60.  CI90. 
£3.00  Dual  f £11.00  Trtoc  C91.6a  CSF: 
£24.17  7 Heart  £196.32.  7JOO  (Im  Sydah 

1,  COiHTOSSEa  W Woods  (B-11  Tsv):  S, 
leght  of  ausa  (14-1J;  3,  Ham  Cookhv 
(6-1).  14  ran.  1.  ft  (S  Woods)  Tote  C1S0; 
C1.10,  £3.10.  £2.00.  Dual  F:  £10.70.  Trio; 
12110.  CSF-  £14.14.  TJO  <Tf  9y«la)i  V, 
QOODIWOOD  LASS,  W Carson  (100-301; 

2,  Blue  Hopper  (8-1);  3,  Lorn  He  Do 
(ft-1).  5-2  Fav  Select  Star.  13  ran.  S.  ft  [J 
Dunlop)  Tots.  £3  00.  £1.10.  £2.30.  £3.10. 
Dual  F:  mstt  Trio:  £19  70.  CSf;  £2997. 


Malar  (Con)  ZH34;  7.  U Bmltti  (Ire) 
2.1S.35: 8.  L Kartason  [Swo)  2.1137. 

Woman’s  4x100m 
medley  relay 

OuaSftora  tar  (tart  1.  US  4D160;  2.  Aus- 
tralia 4.08. 87;  3.  Germany  4.0105: 4.  China 
4.0923;  5.  South  Africa  4.09.47;  ft  Canada 
4.00^0;  7,  Italy  4.10.57,  ft  Russia  4.10.66. 

Table  Tennis 

Women’s  singles 

nomtd-roMai  Yaptog  Dang  (China)  bl  N 
Kyakobye  (Uga)  2V4.  21 -ft  H 9vana>Bii 
(Swo)  bi  L Lomas  (GB)  21-16.  21-lft  R 
Sate  (Japan)  bt  Xiao  Ming  Wana-Orechou 
(Fr)  21-19.  21-19;  A (tang  (US)  bt  V Po- 
pova (Slovak)  22-20.  21-12;  MTo4  Lta 
(China)  bi  B R dale  (Chile)  21-4.  21-lft 
Chun*  U (NZ)  M A Artel  (It)  21-14.  21-ft 
Hong  Qtao  (China)  bt  M Uusofca  (Uga) 
21-10.  21-4;  Chau  J&ng  (Tal)  bt  L Choualb 
(Ueb)  2VS.  21-ft  I Paflnu  (Rite)  U J Dobe- 
aova  (Cz)  21-9.  21-17;  N Struae  (Oar)  bl  5 
Toualj  (Tun)  21-11.  21-6;  C Itoyama 
(Japan)  bt  B Atom  (Dom)  21-9,  21-11;  Pa  I 
We  CU  <HK)  M F Ramos  (Van)  2V-ft  ! 
21-4;  Wei  Uu  (China)  bl  B Rodriguez 
Obte  (ChHe)  21-4,  21-12:  A Peng  (US)  bl  V 
Popova  (Slovak)  22-20,  21-12;  Hong  Qiao 
(China!  bt  M Musoke  (Uga|  21-10.  21-4;  R 
Sato  | Japan)  bl  Xiao  Ulng  Wang-Drachou 
(Fr)  21-19,  21-19;  Cfaae  Jtap  (Tal)  W L 
Choualb  (LOb)  2l-S.  21-ft  Ctaaifi  U (NZ) 
bt  A Artel  (II)  21-14. 21-ft  V Deng  (China) 
bt  N Kyakobye  (Uga)  21-4,  21-6;  Ryu  M- 
bea  (S  Kor)  bt  E Gonzalez  (Peru)  21-11. 

I 21-7;  To  Joes  — (N  Kor)  M A -Svensson 
(Swo)  21-19.  21-16:  J Sohopp  (Opr)  bt  O 
Ctehonalke  (Nig)  21-ft  21-7:  Kim  Hyew  (N 
Kor)  bt  Y TUutna  (Run)  23-21.  21-12:  Parti 
Hae  Jung  (S  Kor)  bt  A Steshento  (Turk- 
men totanl  21-9, 21-10;  O Hama  (Gar)  bt 
Chen  Chlu-iun  (Tal)  21-12.  2V19:  Jkaa 
Hong  Jtag  (Sing)  bl  P Coda  (Can)  21-4. 
21-13:  Kim  Hyena  (N  Kor)  U Xu  Jtog  (Tal) 
21-15.  15-21.  21-14;  Kyouap-Ae  Peril  (S 
Kor)  bt  G Kaon  (Nath)  21-16.  21-16.  T 
Ywto  (Japan)  bt  T Boros  (Cro)  23-21. 
21-14. 


Fixtures 


(7-30  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

USFA  U40  CHAMPfOMSHtP:  Finite 
Group  Ai  Portugal  v Franca  (4.30L  Bel- 
gium v Hungwy  (4.30).  Group  Bt  Italy  * 
England;  Rep  c*  Ireland  v Spain  (50). 


Tennis 

Man’s  sin  gltes 

Hrot  roand:  J thlteiftey  (Aua)  bl  S 
Ladtpo  (Mg)  7-ft  6-3;  N Panto  (Vanj  Ot  H 
Oumy  (Arg)  6-4,  8-0;  R Pnritei  (Itl  hi  J 
Novak  (Cz)  4-6,  6-4.  6-S  T Biqvtat  (Seal 
bt  M-K  GoeUnar  (Qer)  7-6.  4-ft  6-4:  ** 

I IMpiilua  (Unjl  « L Morion  (ECU)  6-7. 
7-S,  W. 

Women's  slngtaut 

First  rounde  C Startlewz  (SpJ  bt  P 
Schnyder  (Swltz)  6-1.  6-2:  S Ferine  (IU  bl 
C Wood  IGB)  B-2.  6-2;  F Label  (Arg)  W E 
Makarova  (Bus)  6-2.  7-S;  A Sugiyaaia 
Mteun)  bt  K StudenltovB  (Skwak)  6-2. 

BwhVolleyb^l 

Mtert’s  pndfmlnteiec 
F J metre  Hata/R  Da  tieata  Lepea  (Brl 
bt  M Patoria/M  PaHntoc  (Cz)  15-5.  J 

Seem  Mepeax/S  Anew (Sp) 

bi  J Chlld/M  Keese  (Can)  15-1;  H Deddrta 
Whltruarali  (US)  bl  J Prosser/L  Zahner 
(Aua)  15-10;  E Rago/J  M Do  Mato  Par- 
rot™ (Br)  bt  J-P  Jodard/C  Pemgaud  (Frl 
15-1. 


PRDBNDLV  MATCHES!  Derry  C v Olen- 
Eoran.  Finn  Harps  v Dundee:  Guteetey  v 
Bradford;  Harrow  Boro  v OPR  Xt  Lancas- 
M v Bohorr.  Tow  Law  v Darlington; 
Gloucester  C v Birmingham;  CarshaHon  v 
Bren  Hard. 

Rugby  League 

AUJAKCla CaaUetard  v Battord:  Halltaxv 
Hull;  Oldham  v Bradford:  Warrington  v Hull 
KB:  Wigan  v Leeds.  Knt  DMatom  BaUvy 
v Wldnes;  Dewsbury  v Bwinun:  Leigh  » 
Yoric  Sheffield  v Ffeatherstone.  Sauood  1 
MtaloiK  Blackpool  v Hudderslleld; 
Keighley  v Charley- 


• Thirteen  leading  speedway  riders.  In- 
cluding England  Internationale  Cart  Stone- 
hewer.  David  Norrte  and  Simon  crons, 
were  lined  a record  £2200  each  and 
banned  from  all  World  Championship 
events  hr  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  group 
had  refused  to  ride  In  Iasi  month's  World 
Championship  overseas  Anal  In  Coventry, 
claiming  mu  dm  new  aohd  block  tyres. 
Which  they  were  torced  to  use.  were 
dangerous. 

• The  five-tinraa  Open  golf  champion 
Peter  Thomson  has  been  appointed  cap- 
tain of  me  International  team  to  Mr,  ft* 
United  States  in  the  President's  Cup  lees 
than  a week  alter  a players'  revolt  weed 
David  Graham  10  resign- 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Fhat  day  tA  lour;  today:  11.0) 

VORCS  v NORTHANTS 
Klrtrlnmiliwtoi-  Nortnantx  (2pts)  are  294 
lor  nine  against  Wbrea  (4). 
NOHTHAMPTOHSMnS  Ftret  tawtoge 
R R Montgomerie  tbw  b Shertyar  — M 

*A  Fordham  c Elite  b LampHt 29 

T C Walton  c Moody  b lUngworth  — O 

K M Curran  Ibw  b LampJrt — 40 

D J Sales  c Church  b Dllngwenh O 

□ J Cape)  c LampHt  b Illingworth  — 92 
A L Penbortfiy  c LampHt  b llUngworih  2 

J N Snape  tow  b LampHt 1 

A R Roberta  b Solanki 39 

tO  Ripley  not  out  T1 

J P Taylor  not  out - SO 

Extras  (Ib7.  wft  nb61 IS 

Total  gor  9.  100  overs) IM 

M of  vriofcatae  53.  55.  82.  83.  137.  144. 
145.  145,  231 

Bowling:  Shorlyar  22-4-71-1;  Ellis 
15-ft-ST-O;  Lampitt  25-6-47-3;  llilngworft 
36-11-80-4;  Moody  4-0-17-0;  Solanki 
8- V- 21-1 


Scarborough?  Somerset  (3pts)  have 
made  309  against  Yorkshire  (4). 
SOMERSET  Flrat  bwslmte 

M N Lathwell  Ibw  b Hartley 42 

P □ Bowler  Ibw  b Harttoy  _ ; SO 

K A Parsons  c McGrath  b Gough  — 02 

R J Harden  c Byas  b SUverwood 94 

‘A  N Hayhure!  Ibw  b Gough O 

S Lee  c McGrath  b Silverwood 2X 

TR  J Turner  Ibw  b Silverwood 1# 

G D Rose  not  out M 

J D Batty  Ibw  b Silverwood 4 

A R Caddlck  b Gough O 

K J Shine  c McGrath  b Hartley T 

Extras  (W.  to6.  nb30) 40 

Total  (89.4  were) 309 

Mi  at  wtofcelac  8ft  SI . 213.  217.236.247. 
264.  27ft  29a 

BowAey  Gough  21-3-74-3;  Silverwood 
21-5-53-4.  While  13-1-52-0:  Hartley 
194-7-66-2.  Sttmp  7-2-24-2.  Vaughan 
3— 0— 7— Ot  Sevan  6-0-53-0. 

YORKSHIRE  FVto  taiWfl 

M D Mo* on  not  out D 

M P Vaughan  not  out O 

Extras. O 

Total  (tar  0.  1 overa) — O 

To  beta  -D  Byas.  M G Bovan.  A McGram. 
C White.  TR  J Blakey.  D Gough,  P j Hart- 
ley. C E W Silverwood,  R D Slump. 

Tour  match 

Ctuttanhiwn;  South  Africa  A 2B7-S  ID  N 
CrocAee  00.  J H Kali  Is  60.  H H Gtohe  S3). 
Gloucestershire  26S  (A  Symonda  84,  M A 
Lynch  621.  South  Africa  A won  by  SB  am. 

Second  XI  Championship 
Brieteta  Glows  308-3  dec.  (M  G M Win- 
dows ai.  M P Hunt  70no.  N J Trainor  70.  M 
J CBwrtrsn  BBno)  and  2B2-8dec  (D  R How- 
son  104,  K P Sheeraz  5ft  Bolling  6-05). 
Durham  3Q3-7dac  (J  A Daley  89no.  RMS 
Weston  72)  and  211  (D  A BtanMron  50: 
Davis  5-49).  Glows  won  by  56  runs. 
Ctoelborpaai  None  365-7  (N  A Gle  72.  J R 
Wlloman  eft  M P Dowman  03).  Glamorgan 
192  (A  J Dalton  56;  Franks  4-fiq  and  231-6 
(A  W Evans  97).  Match  drawn.  Hraroen 
Middx  382-4  dec  (D  J Gocdclttld  TOOno.  O 
A Shan  97.  D C Nosh  74no.  C M Gupta  eu 
Yorks  ?ii  |C  A Chapman  £5.  B Parker  61; 
Evens  4-31)  and  244-4  (B  Parker  fiSno,  C A 
Chapman  57).  Match  drawn.  ItamMin 
Laics  301-7  dec  (D  Stevens  63.  P Whlltlcfc- 
ace  Bine.  C D Crowe  30)  and  60-1.  Dwlqrs 
253  (M  R May  62).  Match  drawn.  Howa* 
Sussex  310  rj  W Hall  92;  Affljad  7-103)  and 
156-4  dec  (T  A Hadfoni  SI  no].  Worta  205 
I Liman  62;  Bates  4-64)  and  47  (Bates 
5-14).  Sussex  won  by  2M  runs  Tbe  Ovata 
Surrey  357  (I  J Ward  67.  B C Hollloake  61. 
j A Knott  59no.  A D Brown  57;  Ranahaw 
4-63)  and  198-7  dec  (l  J Want  5ft  G J 
Kermis  52).  Hampa  276-0  (M  j ThumieU 
73.  G w White  53;  Mowefl  4-65).  Match 
drawn.  1— I fcutoy  Essex  242  (T  P Hodgson 
62;  Welch  4-85)  and  217  (J  J B Lewis  lift 
Edmond  5-56).  Warwlcs  537-Tdee  m R Os- 
tler 92.  M J Powell  13ft  N V Prabtai  6ft  A 
Frost  87no,  M 0 Edmond  Oloot-  Warvrica 
won  by  an  innkige  and  78  rune. 

Starting  today 

COflNfHU  tHSURAHCE  RR9T  TECT1 
Unta  England  v Paklatan.- 
, BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP:  Derby:  DerbyB  v Kent 
HorUepoofc  Durham  * Eaaex.  Ctedffc 
Glamorgan  v Lancs.  Ctwttanhm  Otoucs 
v Warwlcs.  Somhorapieor  Hampa  v 
Surrey,  t itoeafew  L«ca  v Sussex.  KM- 
| item  tenter  (Second  dayh  Worea  v.Nortn- 
afita  Sowboreuab  (Second  day),  Yurka  v 
Somartet 

BAM  HOGG  TROPHY:  Taurim  Sonwr. 
ael  V Hampshire. 
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Obree  and  oat...  the  pursuit  is  over  for  the  Soot  Mowasme 

Obree  lost 
for  power 
and  glory 


Cycling 


Stephen  Bieriey 


FOUR  years  ago  on  the 
outskirts  of  Barcelona 
Britain's  Chris  Board- 
man,  riding  a bike  as 
thin  as  an  After  Eight  mint, 
triumphed  in  the  men's  indi- 
vidual pursuit.  Yesterday  was 
to  have  been  the  start  of 
Graeme  Obree  s own  golden 
pursuit  but  before  midday  at 
Stone  Park  his  Olympic  chal- 
lenge was  sadly  over. 

Obree  had  been  one  of  Brit- 
ain's chief  hopes  for  an  Olym- 
pic gold  but  a virus,  con- 
tracted in  June,  took  its  tolL 
On  Atlanta's  outdoor  track,  so 
hot  that  the  wooden  boards 
seemed  in  danger  of  turning 
of  tinder,  he  simply  faded 
away. 

He  had  desperately  hoped 
to  catch  fire  himself  but  was 
already  partly  demoralised 
before  he  set  foot  on  the  ped- 
als. Few,  least  of  all  he.  had 
expected  this  track  to  be  so 
fast  But  first  France’s  Phi- 
Uppe'=Eniien3Ult  broke  Board- 
man's  Olympic  record,  set  in 
■Barcelona:  ■'nnri  then  Italy's 
Andre  Collinelli  smashed 
Ohree’s  world  record  of 
4.20.894  by  more  than  a 
second.  CoUtnelli,  beaten  by 
Obree  for  the  world  pursuit 
title  in  Bogota  last  year,  was 
riding  immediately  before  the 
Scot  and  bis  time  drove  deep 
into  Obree’s  scarred  psyche. 

“I  was  hoping  for  some- 
thing to  be  there  which  just 
wasn’t.”  said  Obree  after- 
wards. ‘7  felt  like  a lamb  go- 
ing to  the  slaughter"  — roast 
lamb,  as  it  proved.  For  the 
first  seven  laps  he  was  on 
qualifying  pace  but  thereafter 
bis  form  sagged  as  the  drive 
in  his  legs  disappeared. 

From  the  first  round  of  this 
event  the  eight  quickest  go 
through  to  the  quarter-finals. 
Obree  was  looking  for  around 
4.27.  His  4.34.297  left  him 
stranded,  in  11th.  almost  four 
seconds  short  of  qualification. 
But  this  was  a shadow  of  the 
real  Obree. 


The  virus  had  brought  on 
respiratory  problems  which 
had  eventually  affected  his 
whole  body.  He  lost  nearly 
four  weeks’  prime  training 
during  the  summer  and.  al- 
though he  claims  to  be  com- 
pletely well  now,  the  residual 
effects  of  the  virus  were  obvi- 
ous. Blood  tests  at  the  week- 
end showed  his  white  cell 
count  well  below  normaL 

“That  loss  of  training  was 
absolutely  crucial,”  said 
Obree.  who  now  plans  to  ride 
next  week  in  the  road  time- 
trial  with  Boardman.  He 
might  be  better  advised  to 
give  it  a miss. 

His  career  has  never  run 
true  and  smooth.  He  set  the 
world  hour  record  three  years 
ago.  since  beaten,  on  a bike 
that  cost  less  than  £100  and 
famously  included  parts  from 
a washing  machine.  He  also 
adopted  a thoroughly  unor- 
thodox riding  position  and 
was  disqualified  from  the  1994 
world  championships.  No- 
body, however,  disputes  the 
30-year-old’s  talent;  he  has 
two  world  tides  (1993  and 
1995)  to  prove  it 

Leaning  on  a non-racing  bi- 
cycle but  still  wearing  his 
clear  plastic  riding  goggles, 
he  was  sanguine  about  yester- 
day’s performance.  '1  suppose 
it  was  not  unexpected.  I had 
been  four  or  so  seconds  down 
in  my  training  anyway  but 
had  just  hoped  to  do  enough 
to  qualify.  It  didn’t  happen.” 

Even  the  start  had  seen 
Obree  less  than  his  usual 
composed  self.  He  had  to 
wave  away  an  NBC  camera- 
man who  was  too  dose  and 
prevented  him  seeing  the 
countdown  for  toe  split  start 
He  then  wobbled  at  the  first 
corner  when  his  wheel 
kicked.  "But  these  things 
didn't  affect  me  at  all,"  he 
said.  “I  just  didn't  have  the 
basic  speed.” 

Today  Yvonne  McGregor 
has  the  chance  in  the 
women’s  individual  track 
pursuit  to  make  up  for  the 
disappointment  Boardman's 
gold  medal  in  Barcelona  was 
Britain's  first  for  cycling 
since  1920.  We  must  hope  not 
to  wait  as  long  again. 
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Going  through  the  motions . . . Graeme  Obree,  having  seen  his  worldpursuit  record  taken,  found  his  strength  sapped  by  a virus  and  failed  to  reach  the  quarter-finals  kevin  lamarque 

Stubborn  McGregor  inspired  by  Burton’s  Personal  Best 


Cycling 


William 

Fotheringham 


THE  late  Beryl  Burton, 
who  dominated  British 
women's  cycling  for  a 
generation,  had  two  great 
regrets.  She  never  competed 
at  the  Olympics,  as  women’s 
cycling  events  began  only  in 
1984  after  her  best  days  were 
over,  and  she  never  took  the 
coveted  world  hour  track  re- 
cord despite  two  attempts. 

The  Burton  traits,  of  stub- 
born determination  allied  to 
superlative  skill  against  die 
watch,  live  on  in  her  fellow 


Yorkshirewoman  Yvonne 
McGregor.  The  34-year-old  al- 
ready holds  the  world  hour 
record,  and  she  will  have  two 
good  chances  of  gaining  an 
Olympic  medal,  in  the  track 
pursuit  — the  event  Burton 
made  her  own  at  world  cham- 
pionship level  for  15  years  — 
and  In  the  individual ' road 
time-trial,  the  discipline  that 
Burton  dominated  for  30 
years  in  Britain. 

McGregor  has  never  made  a 
secret  of  the  inspiration  she 
gained  when  she  read  Bur- 
ton's autobiography  Personal 
Best  shortly  after  taking  to 
two  wheels  when  an  Achilles 
injury  put  paid  to  her  fail-run- 
ning and  triathlon  career. 

After  a gold  medal  at  the 
Commonwealth  Games  in 
Canada  in  1994.  she  took  the 


hour  record  at  the  Manches- 1 
ter  Velodrome  last  year.  The  . 
unpaced  hour  — something  of 
a British,  speciality  In  recent 
years  thanks  to  Chris  Board- 
man  and  Graeme  Obree  — is 
one  of  cycling’s  supreme  tests 
of  willpower  and  strength.  In 
a velodrome  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  relax  for  a 
second  as  there  is  in  a road 
time- trial. 

That  McGregor’s  distance 
of  47.411  kilometres  withstood 
an  assault  from  France's 
Jeannie  Longo  last  autumn  is 
further  testimony,  and  Longo, 
the  world  time-trial  champion 
who  took  gold  in  last  Sun- 
day’s road  race,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  altitude  when  she 
attempted  to  beat  McGregor's 
record,  set  at  sea  level. 

As  a member  of  the  North 


Wirral  Velo-Rodak  elite  team 
set  up  by  Boardman  to  bring 
along  Olympic  hopefiils  after , 
his  Barcelona  pursuit  gold. 
McGregor  follows  a pro- 
gramme — based  on  British 
domestic  time-trialsand  track 
events  — which  is  similar  to 
that  followed  by  Boardman 
prior  to  his  1992  triumph.  In- 
deed, her  assault  on  Atlanta 
is  being  masterminded  by 
Peter  Keen,  the  Eastbourne, 
sports  scientist  who  was  be- 
hind Boardman's  Olympic 
title  and  his  1994  Tour  de 
France  prologue  win. 

Racing  is  not  enough  to  pre- 
pare for  Atlanta's  heat  and  hu- 
midity so  McGregor  trained  on 
a stationary  bike  in  the  bath- 
room with  the  central  heating 
on  and  the  shower  running. 
Last  autumn  she  and  Board- 


man  could  be  seen  on  the  track 
in  Manchester  being  tested  to 
breaking  point 

Keen's  and  Boardman’s  ex- 
pertise has  failed  to  alter  one 
imponderable  factor  the  til- 
luck  that  has  led  to  McGregor 
having  four  major  accidents 
in  the  past  three  years,  with  a 
broken  shoulder,  collar-bone 
and  cheekbone  last  year 
alone.  She  has  learned  to  be 
wryly  philosophical  about  the 
feet  that  if  a black  cat  crosses 
tiie  road  it  tends  to  run  into 
her  front  wheeL 

She  took  two  national 
championships  this  year  the 
pursuit,  with  the  fastest  set  of 
times  ever  by  a woman,  and 
the  25-mile  time-triaL  Last 
month’s  smashing  of  Burton’s 
25-mile  road  record,  which 
had  stood  for  25  years  and 


was  considered  unbeatable, 
was  literally  that. 

McGregor  had  to  make  the 
trip  to  London  to  be  measured 
for  her  Olympic  uniform,  and 
decided  to  enter  a race  in 
Essex  at  the  same  time  for 
some  useful  training.  “I 
thought  about  Beryl  while  1 
was  riding.  Peter  didn't  want 
me  to  go  flat  out  I could  have 
gone  half  a minute  fester  if  I 
had  wanted  to.”  That  sounds 
arrogant,  but  is  the  same  Keen- 
bred  physiological  confidence 
displayed  by  Boardman. 

It  is  also  the  same  York- 
shire plain-speaking  which 
was  a much-loved  side  of  Bur- 
ton, who  will  doubtless  be 
watching  from  on  high  with  a 
smile  on  her  face  when  her 
successor  takes  to  the  road  in 
Atlanta. 


Raggatt  and  Carr  steal  the 
early  thunder  for  Britain 


Irish  call  for  release  of  Smith’s  drug-test  result 


Sailing 


Bob  Fisher 


Jk  THUNDERSTORM 
Mmcentred  near  Savannah 
first  delayed  most  of  the  rac- 
ing and  then  set  severe  tech- 
nical problems  with  some 
massive  wind  shifts. 

After  two  days  ashore  the 
470  sailors  Finally  began  their 
ll-race  series.  The  surprise 
for  Britain  was  that  it  was 
Bethan  Raggatt  and  Sue  Carr 
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In  the  women's  event  who 
made  a grander  entrance  than 
the  highly  fancied  men.  John 
Merricks  and  Ian  Walker. 

While  the  men  were  lan- 
guishing in  mid-fleet  at  half- 
way after  an  indifferent  start 
the  British  women  were  lying 
second  in  their  race  to  the 
Ukraine  pair. 

Merricks  and  Walker  did 
well  to  pull  back  through  the 
fleet  to  15th  at  the  finish  — 
and  might  have  been  some- 
what surprised  that  the  pair 
who  had  got  there  First  were 
Jodi  Calafat  and  Francisco 
Sanchez  of  Spain,  the  Olym- 
pic champions,  whose  perfor- 
mance of  late  has  been  any- 
thing but  champion. 

Raggatt  and  Carr  prefer  the 
fresher  winds  and.  as  those 
out  on  their  course  began  to 
die,  they  were  passed  by  the 
United  States,  Japan  and  the 
Olympic  champion.  Theresa 
Zabeil  of  Spain.  The  Britons 
ended  in  fifth  place. 

Most  of  the  early  excite- 
ment came  with  the  finish  of 
the  men's  sailboards.  Niko- 
laos  Kaklamanakis  of  Greece, 
the  series  leader  after  two 
j races,  led  almost  all  the  way 
round  but  Aaron  Mdhtosh  of 
New  Zealand  had  made  up  a 
lot  of  ground  after  being  fifth 
at  the  first  mark.  McIntosh 
got  ahead  Just  before  the  final 
buoy  and  went  on  to  take  the 
winner's  gun. 

In  the  Star  class  Colin  Bea- 
shel  of  Australia  posted  his 
third  successive  victory. 

• The  American  Nick  Adam- 
son holed  his  Laser  after  a col- 
lision in  the  class’s  second  race 
when  he  tacked  into  the  path 
of  the  Australian  boat,  which 
had  right  of  way.  rounding  a 
mark.  He  has  applied  to  use 
one  of  the  stock  spares. 


Swimming 


David  Hopps 

IRELAND’S  team  officials  are 
pressing  the  Olympic  au- 
thorities to  release  the  result 
of  a drug  test  on  the  gold  med- 
allist Michelle  Smith  to  end 
continuing  speculation  over 
her  remarkable  performances 
to  Atlanta. 

Irish  team  officials  said 
they  wanted  the  result  of  the 
compulsory  test,  taken  after 
her  400  metres  individual 
medley  win  last  Saturday. 
Smith  followed  her  unex- 
pected triumph  with  a 400m 
freestyle  gold  two  days  later. 

Normally  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  would 


not  be  required  to  inform 
countries  of  a negative  test. 
Urine  samples  taken  for  drug 
analysis  are  only  numbered, 
not  named.  Testers  link  up 
the  sample  with  an  athlete 
only  if  it  is  positive. 

But  Ireland’s  medical  chief 
Joseph  Cummiskey  said:  “We 
! have  asked  them  for  the 
; result  so  that  we  can  re- 
j lease  it 

“They  [the  results]  are 
meant  to  be  out  within  24 
1 hours.  There  has  been  such  a 
discussion  about  it.  We  want 
! to  know  what  the  result  is." 

Smith's  startling  break- 
through received  timely  sup- 
port yesterday  from  Samuel 
Frees,  president  of  Fina.  the 
international  swimming 
federation. 

“When  I saw  her  in  Florida 
earlier  this  month  I predicted 


she  would  be  the  star  of  the 
Games,”  Freas  said.  “People 
suspect  her  vastly  improved 
times  because  she  is  a wom- 
an, and  28  years  old,  but  who 
can  say  for  certain  at  what 
age  development  begins? 
Look  at  Sergei  Bubka.  Until 
be  became  a world-class  pole- 
vaulter  nobody  realised  he 
could  also  run  10.3sec  for  the 
loom." 

• Sarah  Hardcastle,  who  won 
silver  and  bronze  at  Los  An- 
geles in  1984,  became  Brit- 
ain's first  woman  to  reach  a 
final  for  12  years  when  she 
qualified  for  tonight's  800m 
freestyle  in  8.37.54. 

“At  27  Tve  just  finished  in 
the  top  eight"  she  said  last 
night  “For  a small  country 
like  Britain,  which  doesn't 
provide  much  support  that’s 
an  achievement." 


Kingston  serves  notice  to  quit  after  early  exit 


Judo 


Peter  Nichols 

Danny  Kingston’s 

rapid  rise  through  the 
71kg  ranks  came  to  a halt 
when  Jimmy  Pedro’s 
shoulder  throw  (seoi-nage) 
put  him  out  of  the  Olympic 
tournament  in  the  second 
round.  It  was  a repeat  perfor- 
mance by  the  American  who, 
a year  earlier,  had  ended 
Kingston’s  interest  in  the 
world  championships. 

There  was  further  disap- 
pointment for  Britain  later 
when  Nicola  Fairbrother.  still 
hoping  for  bronze  in  the  56kg 
class,  lost  her  repechage. 

For  Kingston  the  early  exit 


was  sufficient  for  him  to  ques- 
tion his  commitment  to  the 
sport.  “Everything  seems 
pointless  when  you  lose,"  said 
the  23-year-old  from  Wo- 
kingham, who  then  said  he 
was  quitting. 

An  adventurous  player. 

1 Kingston’s  rise  has  given  im- 
petus to  the  men’s  game.  In  a 
I disappointing  world  champi- 
onships last  year  he' was  the 
1 only  British  male  to  reach  the 
top  six,  losing  in  the  bronze- 
medal  fight  to  Pedro. 

Earlier  this  year,  m the 
European  championships  at 
The  Hague.  British  judo  get 
back  on  its  feet  with  seven 
medals  and  Kingston  won  one 
of  the  two  golds.  . 

Although  the  draws  in  At 
lama  have  not  favoured  the 
British  players.  Kingston 
knew  th.11.  if  he  could  get 


through  his  first  two  bouts, 
there  was  every  chance  of  a 
medal.  A victory  in  the  first 
round  against  the  Russian 
Kolesnikov  took  him  to  the 
disappointing  confrontation 
with  Pedro. 

Nell  Adams,  chief  coach  to 
the  British  team,  poured  cold 
wafer  on  the  suggestion  that 
Kingston  had  now  quit  the 
game.  "He's  an  emotional  lad. 
j Well  see  what  he  says  in  the 
I morning,"  said  Adams. 

I But  going  into  Atlanta 
1 Kingston  admitted  that  he 
played  the  sport  “just  for  the 
glory.  It’s  all  about  the  Olym- 
pics". His  day  did  not  im- 
prove when  his  girlfriend,  the 
European  champion  Jessica 
Gal  from  Holland,  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  56kg  tourna- 
ment which  was  being  held 
simultaneously. 


«°okk“iauhpas  Gold  medal  for 

£?onesrush  awkwardness 


Boxing 


FOLA  OKESOLA  carries 
Britain’s  last  hope  of  ring 
success  when  he  makes  his 
Olympic  debut  at  the  Alexan- 
der Memorial  Coliseum 
today. 

It  is  left  to  the  Greenwich- 
born  fighter  of  Nigerian 
parents  to  overcome  the 
American  Nate  Jones  to  sus- 
tain British  Interest  after  the 
two-man  team  was  reduced  by 
half  with  the  Liverpool  feath- 
erweight David  Burke’s  elimi- 
nation qn  Monday, 

Okesola  is  short  on  experi- 
ence, having  boxed  for  fewer  , 
than  three  years.  But  unlike 
many  American  heavyweight 
Olympians.  Chicago's  Jones  i 

is  aota  big  puncher  or  consid- , 

ered  highly  talented.  So  the  | 
Briton  can  go  into  .the  9ikg 
bout  with  sane  confidence. 

The  Americans  have  so  far 
started  fights  at  a high  pace  to 
pick  up  the  points  early  while 
they  are  fresh. 

It  would  be  wise  for  Oke- 
sola to  keep  out  of  range  in 
the  opening  round  but,  what- 
ever he  tries,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  unseat  an  American 
heavyweight  on  home  soil. 

Okesola  has  lost  three  of  his 
30  bouts  but  still  considers 
himself  unbeaten.  He  argues 
he  was  unlucky  in  all  three 
setbacks,  the  last  against  Den- 
mark’s Michael  Ibsen  m an 
Olympic  box-off  in  April.  Bur 
the  Danes  decided  not  to  send 
ibsen  to  Atlanta  and  Okesola 
took  his  place. 


pressed  that  he  was  riding  the 
underground.  Mother  Teresa 
would  do  that"  eresa 
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Everything  in  the 

United  States  is  bigger 
than  In  little  old  Blighty 
— even  the  jobsworths.  One 
British  journalist  took  a cab 
35  miles  to  the  beach  volley- 
ball and  tried  to  get  out  at  the 
media  entrance.  “Don't  get 
out  or  the  car,"  said  the  uni- 
formed security  man.  “It's  OK 
Tm  press."  said  the  hack  *T 
don’t  care.  You  can’t  go  in  un- 
less you  arrive  on  the  official 
transport,  buddy.  You’re  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  back  to  town 
and  get  a bus.”  He  would  not 
be  shifted  until  a moment  of 
inspiration  hit  our  man. 
“What  If  I was  in  an  official 
vehicle  other  than  the  bus’" 
he  parried.  "I  guess  J would 
let  you  In,"  said  the  guard.  So 
the  hack  went  round  the  cor- 
ner, sat  in  the  back  seat  of  an 
NBC  van,  persuaded  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  en- 
hance and  got  in  without  a 1 
murmur. 

I V-ATHY  GIANNINI  of 
|\  Sandy  Springs  was 

I Xcrammed  into  a tube 
train  after  the  opening  cere- 
mony when  the  retired  Arch- 
bishop Desmond  Tutu  offered 
her  his  seat.  “1  was  thrilled  ’• 
said  Giannlni.  who  turned 
down  his  offer.  “I  was  so  m. 
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The  Dome 
captivated 

by  vaulting 
ambition 


Richard  Williams 


£3L49TERRI  STRUG  was 
fcjgg  carried  from  the  po- 
diiun  with  a bandage 
™ w^round  her  ankle  and 
a gold  medal  round  her  neck 
after  a moment  of  heart-stop* 
ping  heroism  had  provided 
the  climax  to  the  United 
States  team’s  victory  in  the 
•/.omen's  team  gymnastics 
event  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Although  the  splash  of 
drama  eventually  turned  out 
to  be  not  quite  what  it  had 
seemed,  nevertheless  Strug, 
one  or  the  less  heralded  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  team  of  spring- 
loaded  midgets  tn  whom  the 
dreams  of  suburban  America 
are  incarnated,  gave  us  a les- 
son in  courage  and  commit- 
ment that  may  not  be  sur- 
passed in  these  Games. 

Strug,  all  18  years,  4ft  9in 
and  6 st  31b  of  her,  was  the 
last  member  of  her  team  to 
face  the  vault,  the  final  piece 
of  apparatus.  Dominique  Mo- 
ceanu.  the  14-year-old  darling 
of  the  team,  had  just  landed 
on  her  backside  in  both  her 
attempts,  giving  the  team 
their  first  seriously  poor 
marks  and  threatening  a col- 1 
[ective  heart  attack  for  the  I 
32.048  spectators  in  the  Geor- 
gia Dome. 

Starting  the  evening  in 
second  place  behind  the  Rus- 
sians after  Sunday's  compul- 
sory session,  the  United 
States  had  quickly  taken  the 
lead  and  the  progress  of 
Strug.  Moceanu.  Shannon 
Miller.  Dominique  Dawes. 
Jaycie  Phelps,  Amy  Chow  and 
Amanda  Borden  around  the 
apparatus  had  already  turned 
into  a delirious  lap  of  honour. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights 
when  only  the  United  States 
team  seemed  to  exist  in  full 
colour,  their  star-spangled 
progress  around  the  floor  fol- 
lowed by  all  eyes  in  the 
packed  Dome  and  by  a posse 
of  cameramen  intent  on  cap- 
turing every  hug,  every  tear. 
Maximising  the  psychological 
advantage,  their  coaches 
greeted  each  effort  as  if  it 
were  a masterpiece.  The  other 
three  teams  in  the  final  ses- 
sion — the  Russians,  the 
Romanians  and  the  Ukraini- 
ans — drifted  around  appara- 
tus like  ghosts,  their  faces 
drained  of  spirit  and  hope. 

But  so  critical  is  the  scoring 
in  gymnastics  that  as  Strug 
stood  on  the  runway,  focusing 
herself  and  pushing  the 
images  ctf  M ocean u’s  tumbles 


Today  in  Atlanta 


out  of  her  mind,  the  gold 
medal  suddenly  seemed  to  de- 
pend on  her  alone. 

A deep  breath.  A sprint.  A 
running  handstand  and  a leap 
from  the  springboard  into  a 
one-and-a-half  twisting  Yur- 
i chenko  vault  And.  this  time, 
a Landing  which  brought  her 
too  to  earth.  As  she  rose, 
wincing  with  pain  and  shak- 
ing her  left  leg.  she  looked  at 
the  scoreboard,  which 
showed  her  a 9.1  and  potential 
catastrophe. 

She  had  beard  something 
snap,  she  said  later.  "It  hurt  a 
lot"  Later  it  was  determined 
that  she  had  suffered  a third- 
degree  lateral  sprain  of  the 
left  ankle. 

You  get  two  goes  at  the 
vault,  and  only  the  better  one 
counts.  If  Strug  was  in  any 
doubt  about  how  to  proceed. 
Bela  Karolyi  was  there  to 
prompt  her. 

Karolyi.  her  personal 
coach,  was  standing  behind 
the  boards,  looking  anxiously 
at  the  injured  left  ankle.  The 
former  Romania  team  coach,  | 
he  is  a controversial  figure 
often  attacked  for  his  Draco- 
nian methods  with  young 
gymnasts.  But  soft  hearts 
don’t  win  gold  medals  and 
now  there  was  only  one 
thought  in  his  head. 

As  recounted  by  him  after- 
wards. the  exchange  between 
them  could  have  been  script- 
ed by  Angela  BraziL 
“We  got  to  go  one  more 
time,*'  Karolyi  shouted. 

"Do  I have  to  do  this 
again?" 

“Can  you?" 

“1  don't  know  yet  I will  do 
it  I will.  I will." 

She  did.  She  said  a prayer 
and  again  she  sprinted, 
sprang,  flipped  and  Landed  — 
this  time  square  on  both  feet 
although  she  quickly  pulled 
the  left  one  up  and  held  the 
landing  pose  on  her  right  foot 
only,  grimacing  with  the  pain. 
Then  she  tried  to  hop  away, 
but  collapsed  on  the  mat 
The  judges  gave  her  9.712. 
As  it  turned  out  the  United 
States  would  have  won  with- 
out it  But  she  bad  had  no 
way  of  knowing  that  when 
she  turned  and  ran  in  to  face 
the  pain  of  the  last  vault  As 
for  as  she  was  aware,  the  des- 
tiny of  six  other  girls  de- 
pended on  it 

If  you  came  to  the  Olympics 
to  see  pure  grit  here  it  was. 
Though  all  gold  medals  are 
equal,  Strug’s  will  always 
have  a slightly  different  glow. 
But  if  you  were  Bela  Karolyi, 
what  would  you  have  told  her 
when  she  came  limping  back 
down  the  runway  after  that 
first  vault? 


Britain 
fail  to 
rally 
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Landing  on  her  feet . . . the  injured  American  Kerri  Strug  gets  a lift  from  her  coach  Bela  Karolyi  after  her  bravery  on  the  vault  photograph:  amysancetta 


Jessica  Fahey 


BRITAIN’S  three-day 

event  team  of  Ian  Stark, 
William  Fox-Pitt,  Ka- 
ren Dixon  and  Gary  Parson- 
age were  unable  to  make  up 
for  Tuesday's  disappointing 
cross-country  and  finished  in 
fifth  place  with  312.90  points. 
Only  Dixon  managed  a clear 
round  in  yesterday's  show- 
jumping section. 

Australia  took  their  third 
eventing  gold  medal  and 
retained  their  title  with 
203.85,  the  United  States  took 
silver  with  261.10  and  New 
Zealand  bronze  with  268.55. 

Australia's  Wendy  Schaef- 
fer, riding  with  a broken  leg 
held  together  by  pressure 
pads  and  screws,  produced 
the  outstanding  performance 
yesterday  with  a clear  round. 
As  the  three  best  scores  from 
each  four-rider  team  count 
for  the  score,  her  team-mate 
Gillian  Roiton  was  able  to  sit 
out  this  section;  she  had  com- 
pleted the  cross-country 
through  “sheer  bloody-mind- 
edness”  after  breaking  her 
collar-bone  and  two  ribs  in  a 
fall  " I was  riding  one-handed 
most  of  the  way  around."  she 
said. 

Schaeffer,  the  21 -year-old 
Olympic  debutant  who  broke 
her  leg  In  a fall  in  May,  fin- 
ished with  the  best  overall  in- 
dividual score  after  a clear 
round  on  her  16- year-old  geld- 
ing Sunburst  In  previous 
Olympics  that  would  have 
earned  her  an  individual 
gold,  but  in  Atlanta  the  two 
events  have  been  separated. 

Andrew  Hoy,  in  his  fourth 
Games,  and  Phillip  Dutton 
both  knocked  down  two 
fences,  but  Australia  were  so 
far  ahead  after  the  dressage 
and  cross-country  that  noth- 
ing was  likely  to  deny  them 
the  title. 

The  US's  husband  and  wife 
pair,  David  and  Karen  O’Con- 
nor, produced  dear  rounds 
within  the  time  limit  to  se- 
cure silver  despite  three  mis- 
takes and  a 1.50  time  penalty 
by  the  two-time  Olympic  team 
gold  medallist  Bruce 
Davidson. 

Ireland,  who  had  moved  up 
from  11th  to  fifth  after,  the 
cross-country,  phase.,  were 
eliminated.  The  final  veteri- 
nary inspection  deemed, .^two 
of  their  horses  unfit  because 
of  cuts  and  gashes  sustained 
on  the  course,  though  neither 
was  lame.  Irish  officials  de- 
cided to  withdraw  the  horses 
rather  than  present  them  for 
a reassessment 
Of  the  63  horses  and  riders 
who  started  the  dressage, 
only  39  were  left  in  the  show- 
jumping.  and  the  teams  in 
contention  for  medals  com- 
peted with  three  riders  be- 
cause one  retired  after  the 
gruelling  cross-country. 


The  best  of  the  rest 


Bodountoo:  Women's  and  men's  doubles, 
men's  singles  VIE. 

Bm ahalfc  Nicaragua  v Holland  (m).  Italy  v 
Australia  1ml.  US  V Japan  (ml 
BaskotboE:  Italy  - Russia  (wj.  US  v Zaire 
ImI.  Korea  v Ukraine  (w).  Cuba  v Australia 
i*i  Brazil  v Japan  (w).  Canada  v China 
|w>. 

Beach  vaBaybaOi  Woman's  and  men's 

pietims 

Boxing:  More  prelims 
Cyefing:  Track,  women's  and  man's  ind 
pursuit  quality  tog  and  semi-final,  woman's 
sprini  ones  final,  women's  and  men’s 
sprint  ropechage,  men's  Ind  pursuit  final. 
Equestrian:  Three-day  individual  speed 
and  endurance 

FoncJny:  Women's  and  men's  learn  toll. 
CmuPhica!  Womens  Ind  all-around 
tinai. 

Huxpmt  Kuwhii  V Croatia  (ml.  Algeria  v 
France  (mt.  Switzerland  v Sweden  (m). 
Brazil  v Egypt  (mi.  US  v Russian  Federa- 
tion [mj. 

Hockey:  Korea  v South  Africa  (ml.  Spam  v 
ijreal  Brrtaln  i»j.  Holland  v Germany  (wj. 
Malaysia  v Great  Britain  |nfl.  Holland  v 
Auairslla  (mj,  Australia  * Korea  lw).  U8  v 
Argentina  (w) 

Judo:  Women's  and  man  a hall- 

lighlwelghL 

Rowing:  SemWInatt. 

Sdfam  Mon's  Finn,  women's  Europe, 
men's  and  women's  <70.  Laser,  Star. 
Shooting!  Men's  50m  prone  rifle  prelims 
and  final,  men's  S5rh  rapid-fire  pistol  pre- 
lims and  nnai.  men's  10m  running  targe! 
prelims.  „ 

Soccer:  Brazil  v Germany  (w).  Korea  v 
Italy  (ml.  Norway  v Japan  (w).  US  v China 
l»i.  Brazil  » Nigeria  (ml.  Bra2H  v Oar-many 
twl.  Japan  » Hungary  Im) 

Softball:  China  v Holland  (wl.  Japan  v 
Australia  |w).  Chinese  Taipei  v Puerto 
Rico  (wl.  Canada  v US  (w). 

Suihnming:  Women'®  200  back  (mat, 
women's  300  free  llnal.  men's  50.  men'9 
1500  free  prelims,  women's  200  back  pre- 
lims. free  final.  men’s  200  medley  final. 


women's  4x200  tree  linal. 
TaMa  Teimiat  Women’s  and  men's 
singles  prelims,  women's  and  men’s 
doubles  pi  el  Bra,  men's  singles  prelims. 
Teoniot  Women's  and  men's  singles  aito 
doubles. 

VnBeyfcnW:  Poland  v Brazil  im).  Tunisia  v 
VuQDStavlB  (mV.  US  V Cuba  (m).  Korea  v 
Russia  (m).  Bulgaria  v Argentina  (m).  Hol- 
land v Italy  (mV 
TdnMan  coimbs 
«C1  0700.  0906.  1340,  223a  B8C3  10.50. 
16.00.  EUrMporti  continuous  coverage 
train  0600. 

• KDliy  Holmes  looks  likely  to  be  tit  to 
race  m Saturday’s  800  metres  attar  Inian- 
eiwe  treatment  on  a leg  Injury. 

The  aa-yeur-otd  Amy  sargsaru  had 
wtiar  she  thought  was  Jusi  a bruise  diag- 
nosed aa  the  early  stage®  oi  a stress  I lec- 
ture. Bui  a team  spokesman  said:  "Our 
medical  team  Is  one  of  the  beet  In  lha 
world  and  Kelly  is  m sals  hands." 

• The  Bellas!  box  at  Damaan  Kelly,  de- 
spite suffering  from  a had-incti  cut  under 
Ms  right  eyaBtwn.  produced  on  Irapresr 
ahre  last  round  to  overcome  Bulgaria's  Ju- 
lian Stogwi  12-11.  The  ZVyoar-oid  meets 
Australia's  Hussein  Hussein  In  the  second 
round. 

• Britain's  leading  table  tennis  hops  j 
Chan  Xinhua  reached  Atlanta  from  Fujian  | 
yesterday  after  a 40-hour  Journey  via  Kong 
Kong.  Singapore  and  Frankfurt.  The  tor-  , 
mer  Worm  Cup  winner  was  unable  to  get  a i 
demesne  iilgftl  to  Beijing  and  left  China 
five  days  lata  Hia  flret  match  is  against  the 
united  Stales'  David  Zhuang.  Britain's 
team  manager  tun  found  n saparete  room  1 
tor  Chen,  who  has  a buter  relationship 
with  his  team-mats  Cart  Preoh. 

• Russia’s  Aleksandr  Karelin  became  the 
second  wrestler  to  win  mrae  Olympic  Ulles 
when  he  defeated  the  American  Matt  Gnat" 
lari  by  one  poini  m overtime,  wrkes  Paler 
Mchota.  In  an  uproarious  arena  the  two 
competitors  arrived  to  Rut  music  horn 
Rocky  amid  norm  top  chants  «tf  U-S-A. 


Hockey 


Pat  Rowley 

THE  Great  Britain  women's 
team  came  wonderfully  to 
life,  playing  far  above  their 
previous  performances  to  de- 
feat the  United  States  1-0  with 
a smartly  taken  goal  by  Scot- 
land’s Rhona  Simpson.  It  was 
a performance  that  suddenly 
rekindled  expectation. 

Britain  could  not  have  been 
fancied  to  win  against  a side 
who  had  beaten  the  South 
Korean  team  that  thrashed 
Britain  5-0,  but  in  this  cli- 
mate fluctuations  of  form  are 
probably  inevitable.  The 
United  States,  despite  their 
unnerving  support  and  full- 
time training,  were  made  to 
look  legless,  but  then  Britain 
had  had  the  previous  day  off 
while  the  Americans  had  con- 
tested a closely  fought  game 
with  Korea. 

Yet  it  was  exhilarating  to 
see  Britain  playing  so  much 
of  a match  in  their  opponents' 
halt  especially  after  their 


previous  negative  displays. 
Though  both  teams  displayed 
more  gusto  than  talent,  they 
provided  quite  a spectacle. 

Britain  showed  particular 
improvement  in  midfield, 
where  Marxiy  Davies  received 
better  support,  especially 
from  Pauline  Robertson.  Hie 
strikers,  benefiting  from  a 
good  service,  took  the  chance 
to  express  themselves.  With 
better  co-ordination  and  cor- 
ner  drills,  Britain  would  have  , 
won.  by  more  than  a single 
goaL 

In  the  first  half  Mandy 
Nicholls  shot  across  goal. 
Davies  shot  over  and,  in  one 
attack,  Tina  Cullen  and  Jane 
Sixsmith  both  let  fly  with 
reverse  sweeps  before  Simp- 
son took  two  vain  jabs  at  a 
bail  running  away  from  her. 

The  goal  came  in  the  51st 
minute.  Nicholls  centred  flat 
from  near  the  right  corner 
flag  and  Simpson  met  the  ball 
with  reverse  stick  angled  to 
make  a cunning  deflection 
past  Patti  Shea.  It  was  the 
promising  horsewoman’s  14th 
goal  since  she  established 
herself  in  the  team  25 
matches  ago. 


Paul  Majendie 

SOME  50  ticket  touts  from 
England  have  flown  into 
Atlanta  in  search  of  the  gold 
that  Britain's  competitors 
have  proved  unable  to  strike. 
And  they  are  making  a better 
fist  of  it  up  to  21,000  a day. 

Equipped,  initially,  with  a 
fistful  of  dollars  and  a scatter- 
gun  sales  pitch,  they  have 
muscled  in  an  the  turf  of  this 
hustlers'  paradise.  The  public 
want  tickets,  everyone  from 
Olympic  sponsors  and  cash- 
strapped  sports  delegations 
are  ready  to  sell  them  on  the 
sly,  and  the  fast-talking  mid- 
dleman is  in  business. 

Lawfully  the  scope  is  only 
slightly  greater  than  in  Brit- 
ain, where  tickets  may  no 
longer  be  sold  on  even  at  face 
value.  Atlanta  police  can  ar- 
rest anyone  for  selling  tickets 
for  more  than  $3  over  face 
value.  But  it  is  not  a priority 
for  a force  battling  traffic 
gridlock  and  potential  terror- 


ist threats.  “It  is  nuisance 
crime,  like  loud  music,”  said 
a police  spokesman.  “But  we 
want  to  support  the  organis- 
ers and  make  people  realise 
they  cannot  make  a profit  out 
of  the  Games  like  this."  There 
have  been  18  arrests. 

They  have  not  deterred  the 
Anglo-American  Scalpers 
Association  down  on  Peach- 
tree Street  Jim  Damon,  a 
local  delivering  the  quickflre, 
side-of-the-mouth  patter  of  a 
Damon  Runyon  gangster, 
clinched  a deal  with  an  Afri- 
can Olympic  official  clutch- 
ing a briefcase  bulging  with 
tickets.  In  20  minutes  he  ! 
made  $3,000  on  a batch  of 
Dream  Team  tickets. 

Don  Gibbons,  from  London, 
goes  into  a huddle  with  the 
man  out  of  Africa  and  an- 
other fistful  of  dollars 
changes  hands.  “You  can  do 
the  business,"  he  said,  “but 
there  are  too  many  touts 
around.  The  locals  tried  to 
bully  us  but'  we  wouldn’t 
stand  for  it"  There  are  two 
many  tickets,  too.  The  orga- 
nisers say  they  have  sold  8.4 
million  out  of  11  million.  — 
Reuter 


Christopher  Dodd 

THE  good  news  is  that  the 
British  lightweight  doable 
scullers  and  four  reached 
tomorrow's  semi-finals  in  repe- 
chages at  Lake  Lanier,  correct- 
ing their  mistakes  cff  the  pre- 
liminary heats.  The  bad  news 
is  that  both  of  Britain’s  eights 
have  been  relegated  to  B finals 
for  places  7-12  on  Sunday. 

The  women's  sixth  place  in 
a repechage  in  which  the  first 
four  qualified  for  the  final 
was  a sad  end  to  a good  medal 
prospect  Only  six  weeks  ago 
at  the  Olympic  qualifying 
regatta  in  Lucerne  they  low- 
ered the  course  record  set  a 
week  before  by  the  United 
States  crew,  who  here  were 
the  race  winners. 

Garry  Herbert,  the  cox  who 
famously  shed  tears  of  joy  on 
the  podium  after  steering  the 
Searle  brothers  to  victory  in 
Barcelona,  gave  his  all  only  to 
see  the  men's  eight  edged  out 
of  second  place,  and  qualifica- 


tion, by  Russia  by  a fifth  of  a 
second.  Canada  won. 

Herbert  said;  ‘It  was  real 
blood-and-guts  stuff  1 really 
thought  we  had  done  enough 
but  it  just  wasn’t  to  be.” 

Today  Steve  Redgrave  and 
Matthew  Pinsent  have  drawn 
the  easier  of  the  coxless  pairs 
semi-finals  in  their  campaign 
for  their  second  and  Red- 
grave’s fourth  Olympic  gold. 
The  Australia  and  France 
pairs  who  qualified  with  the 
British  from  preliminary 
heats  are  in  the  other  semi- 
final. together  with  two  of  the 
three  repechage  winners.  The 
fastest  repechage  winners, 
the  United  States,  are  in  Red- 
grave and  Plnsenfs  semi 

The  coxless  four  of  Rupert 
Obholzer,  Jonny  and  Greg 
Searle  and  Tim  Fester  have 
the  repechage  winners  Ger- 
many in  their  semi-final,  with 
the  world  champions  Italy 
and  the  Olympic  champions 
Australia  In  the  other  half. 

Peter  Haining  and  Guin 
Batten  have  tough  draws  in 
their  single-sculls  events. 
Kate  Mackenzie  and  Philippa 
Cross  race  In  the  semi-final  erf 
the  coxless  pairs. 
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All  clear  for  Hills  and  Swinbum,  page  1 2 
Golden  boy  crashes  out,  page  14 


Hussain  and  Lewis  miss  Test,  pgggJJ- 
Atiarvta  finds  its  first  star,  page  lj* — 
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Olympian  answer  to  Major’s  big  idea 


Palmer  scathing 
after  striking  silver 
on  a shoestring 


Why  the  British 
are  not  even  at 
the  ball  game 


David  Hoppt  in  Atlanta 


PAUL  PALMER’S  ela- 
tion at  becoming  Brit- 
ain's first  medallist 
bare  will  dwindle  the 
moment  he  arrives  back  in 
England.  It  is  then  that  he 
will  have  to  contemplate  the 
loss  of  the  coach  who  has 
guided  him  since  childhood. 

On  the  day  John  Major  out- 
lined his  vision  for  foe  future, 
there  could  be  few  greater  in- 
dictments of  Britain's  mud- 
dled search  for  sporting  excel- 
lence than  the  financial 
pressures  that  threaten  to  end 
Palmer's  association  with  his 
coach.  Ian  Turner,  just  as  it 
has  reached  fruition. 

Despite  his  euphoria  at  tak- 
ing silver  in  the  Olympic  400 
metres  freestyle.  Palmer 
launched  a stinging  attack. 
"We  have  been  second-class 
citizens  and  if  we  had  the 
money  I am  sure  we'd  be  able 
to  turn  silvers  info  gold  med- 
als. The  rest  of  the  world  have 
been  paying  their  athletes  for 
20  years.  I am  still  living  at 
home  because  I cannot  afford 
to  move  out." 

It  was  in  the  restless,  inse- 
cure moments  before  the  final 
that  Palmer’s  relationship 
with  Turner  was  underlined.  , 
"Sit  with  me  for  a while.”  he 
said.  “Give  me  some  com- 
pany.” And  so  they  consid- 
ered once  more  the  race 
which  they  had  chewed  over  a 
hundred  times:  stay  above 
lmin  S3sec  for  the  first  200, 
set  the  pace  if  you  have  to,  sit 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  New 
Zealander  Danyon  Loader, 
and  go  for  gold  over  the  final 
length.  Only  when  Loader' 
outdid  him  on  the  final  turn 
did  Palmer  recognise  that  it  I 
was  a silver  medal  that 
beckoned. 


What  price  do  you  put  on 
an  Olympic  medal?  Turner 


can  answer  “about  £15,000 
and  rising".  The  head  of  PE  at 
Yarborough  School  in  Lin- 
coln, be  was  allowed  six 
months'  unpaid  leave  by  his 
head  teacher  to  coach  Palmer 
through  to  Atlanta.  He  was 
grateful  for  that 
'T  said,  This  guy  has  a 
chance  of  a medal  at  the 
Olympics  and  I can’t  continue 
to  teach  and  coach  at  this 
level'.  The  school  waa  sympa- 
thetic, but  I’ve  had  to  finance 
things  out  of  my  savings.  I've 
had  some  support  from  the 
ASA's  Swim  2000  scheme,  and 
the  Lincoln  club  have  been 


supportive  and  enthusiastic, 
but  we've  just  about  run  out 
of  money.  Thankfully  the 
school  is  going  to  pay  me  in 
August  ami  then  it's  bads  to 
work  in  September. 

“Everything  has  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  this  level,  and  I can’t 
see  how  I can  coach  Paul  any 
longer.  For  me  it’s  decision 
time." 

For  Turner's  wife  Judith,  a 
teacher  at  a school  for  the 
handicapped,  and  their  two 
daughters,  normal  life  has 
been  severely  disrupted.  He 
accepts  that  swimming  “occa- 
sionally bugs  them".  Coach 
and  swimmer  have  spent 
three  of  the  past  six  months 
out  of  England  searching  for 
decent  long-course  facilities. 

Lincoln  itself  has  what 
Palmer  describes  as  "third- 
world  facilities  in  a first- 
world  nation,  dodging  up  and 
down  a 25m  pool,  between  all 
the  schoalklds".  The  local 
council  has  not  always 
viewed  such  problems  sympa- 
thetically, but  Palmer  cannot 
afford  to  leave  home. 

Now  that  he  is  an  Olympic 
medallist,  things  might 
change.  But  his  sacrifices  in 
getting  there  are  representa- 
tive of  many  struggling  Brit- 
ish sportsmen  and  women. 
The  pursuit  of  excellence  can 
be  a lonely  one. 

“Ian  has  coached  me  since  I 
was  four,”  Palmer  said.  “He 
has  been  a father-figure.  I owe 
him  everything.”  His  appeal 
has  been  heard  many  times 
before:  decent  facilities,  em- 
ployment for  more  coaches, 1 
and  a public  recognition  of 
the  obstacles  that  have  to  be 
overcome.  Palmer  missed  the 
1994  world  championships 
after  falling  off  a garage  roof, 
and  must  have  felt  that  Brit- 
ain has  been  metaphorically 
throwing  him  off  garage  roofs 
ever  since. 

Palmer,  at  least  has  been 
fortunate  to  achieve  his 
dreams.  “People  had  been 
telling  me  all  day  that  I could 
be  Britain’s  first  medallist 
and  that  had  piled  up  the 
pressure.  1 had  planned  this 
race  for  four  years  but  I 
hadn’t  planned  on  carrying  so 
much  expectation.  When  I 
saw  the  flag  go  up.  it  was  a 
feeling  that  will  never  be 
topped  in  my  life.  It  was  sheer 
enjoyment  pride  and  a sense 
of  relief.  I don't  think  win- 
ning the  Lottery  could  come 
close  to  it" 


and  he  thinks  it  can  winhim 
some  votes  before  the  next 
vnr  nnre.  however. 


Richard  Williams 


IT  MUST  be  getting  on  for 
two  years  since  my  son 
taught  me  about  the  state  of 
sport  In  British  schools. 

He  was  eight  years  old  and 
he’d  just  started  com  ing  home 
full  of news  about  the  game 
they'd  had  in  the  playground 
at  lunchtime,  and  about  how 
many  goals  he'd  scored. 

One  day  I asked  him,  out  of 
curiosity,  what  kind  of  a ball 
they’d  been  playing  with. 

“Oh,"  he  said,  nurtter-of- 
factly,  “we’re  not  allowed  to 


play  with  a ball.* 

What  do  you  play  football 
with,  then? 

“A  piece  of  wood  bark.  You 
know,  from  the  climbing- 
frame  pit” 

Yes,  I am  aware  that  Pels 
learnt  to  play  football  with  an 
orange  on  the  beach.  But  he 
was  Pole,  and  foe  beach  was 
CnpaMkanH  This  is  Chls- 
wick.  We  can’t  give  them 
much  space,  but  we  can  afford 
a balL  It  made  me  want  to  cry, 
if  you  must  know. 

I asked  him  why  they’d  been 
banned  from  using  balls.  He 
thought  it  was  to  save  the 
school  janitor  from  climbing 
up  to  get  them  out  of  the  gut- 
tering. I didn't  tell  him  I 
thought  that  was  what  jani- 
tors were  for. 

Instead  I wrote  a complaint 
to  the  head  teacher.  It  worked, 
up  to  a point  She  decided  that 
half  the  school  could  play  with 
a ball  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  and  foe  other  half 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

I suspect  that  foe  janitor's 
role  had  little  to  do  with  her 
original  decision.  Behind  it,  I 
imagine,  was  the  effect  of  the 
plncer  movement  that  has 
throttled  the  life  out  of  sport  In 
state  schools  in  foe  last  20 
years.  On  the  one  hand  the 
impoverishment  of  their 
resources  by  the  right,  sym- 
bolised by  the  selling-off  of 
playing  fields.  On  the  other, 
foe  left’s  insistence  on  aban- 
doning the  principle  of  com- 
petitive sport,  compounded  by 
foe  reluctance  of  underpaid 
teachers  to  maintain  the  tra- 
dition of  out-of-hours  games 
supervision. 

John  Major  Is  making  a lot 
of  noise  about  sport  this  sum- 
mer because  the  topic  is  on  the 
national  agenda  in  a big  way 


Rags  to  riches  . . . Paul  Palmer  Is  jubilant after  earning  Britain's  first  medal  of  the  Games  photograph-,  valsba  witters 


The  Major  plan,  page  4 


John  Major:  “What  I 
would  like  to  provide  is 
a ladder  of  sporting 
opportunity  for  young 
people  from  the 
moment  they  get  into 
school,  into  club  life  after  school 
and  develop  a proper  link 
between  school  and  club.” 


’S&T  U. 


Paul  Palmer:  "We 

need  backing  from  the 
Government  if  we  are  to 
win  more  medals.  But 
they  only  think  about 
swimming  and 
gymnastics  every  four  years 
when  the  Olympics  come 
round.” 


gymU  yuiMd  

election.  POTonce.howevw, 
his  timing  is  good.  Five  days 
into  the  Olympic  Games,  the 
British  are  still  waitingfor  a 
hint  of  a gold  medal  A mood  of 
pessimism  is  spreading.  If 
Gunnell  Is  too  badly  injured, 
Christie  is  too  old,  and  Ed- 
wards has  a bad  day.  we  may 
be  down  to  Redgrave  and  Pm- 
sent  to  give  us  consolation. 

Such  gloom  is  premature. 
Four  years  ago  in  Barcelona 
foe  situation  at  this  stage 
looked  very  similar,  with  only 
Chris  Boardman  and  his 
magic  bike  toebeer  us  up. 
Medals  can  and  probably  will 
come  from  unexpected 

quarters. 

But  the  point  is  that  virtu- 
ally all  our  medals  are  unex- 
pected. What  we  need  is  a sys- 
tem providing  the  basis  for  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. and  in  this  connection 
Major  is  right  to  place  an  em- 
phasis on  sports  scholarships. 
He  will  double  them,  he  says, 
from  200  to  400,  as  well  as  look- 
ing for  private  money  to  fund 
specialist  sports  colleges. 


THE  British  tend  to  look 
with  scorn  on  foe  way  US 
colleges  dole  out  scholar- 
ships to  oarsmen  and  football- 
ers, to  baseball  and  basketball 
players  who  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  an  ath- 
letic prowess  that  can  be  used 
to  add  glory  to  the  Institution. 

Yet  is  that,  even  in  itself, 
such  a bad  thing?  And  in  foe 
case  of  someone  like  Dawn 
Staley,  foe  brilliant  little  point 
guard  of  the  US  women's  bas- 
ketball team,  we  can  see  that  it 
provided  the  only  route  to  fur- 
ther education  for  a smart  and 
spunky  inner-city  child  whose 
family  background  made  col- 
lege fees  a bout  as  realistic  a 
proposition  as  a round-trip  to 
Mars. 

Paula  Radcliffe,  by  contrast, 
Is  a middle-class  English  girl, 
but  she  provides  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  sport  and  the  aca- 
demic life  can  co-exist.  Brit- 
ain's 5.000 metres  prospect 
won  a scholarship  to  Lough- 
borough University.  This 
summer  she  graduated  with  a 
first-class  degree  in  European 
Studies.  On  Sunday  in  foe 
Olympic  Stadium  she  will  be 
among  the  medal  contenders. 

As  usual,  this  Government 
delivers  proposals  hedged 
about  with  mentions  of  pri- 
vate sponsors  to  pay  foe  bills. 
The  £ioo  million  of  foe  head- 
lines has  no  meaning  beyond 
propaganda  until  something 
is  actually  done.  The  solution 
doesn’t  end  with  Jetting  chil- 
dren use  a proper  ball  for  their 
football  match  at  lunchtime, 
but  that  is  where  it  starts. 


How  the  best  of  the  world  |g=ss=====ust»ni 


leave  Britain  standing 


John  Duncan 


SNUGGLED  in  the  med- 
als table  somewhere  be- 
tween Kazakstan  and 
Uzbekistan,  foe  British  Olym- 
pic effort  so  far  looks  well  off 
the  pace.  That  Is  being  set  by 
countries  who  have  funded 
national  sports  programmes 
for  many  years. 

France  has  a central  sports 
institute  on  the  outskirts  of 
Paris  with  room  for  700  ath- 
letes in  residence  with  access 
to  1,500  coaches  and  support 
staff,  all  paid  for  by  the  gov- 
| eminent  A promising  gym- 
nast might  join  at  12,  a team 
i sports  player  somewhat  later. 

! but  all  would  receive  a broad 
education  as  well  as  hot- 
house sport  training. 

The  Institute,  covering  22 
sports,  was  set  up  40  years 
ago  and  when  it  was  planned 
foe  French  took  a long  look 
across  foe  Channel-  “Though 
we  admire  foe  British  ability, 
spirit  and  attitude  to  sport,” 


said  Jean  Claude  Burel  of  the 
French  Olympic  Preparation 
Committee,  “you  never  seem 
to  commit  enough  money. 
Our  programme  has  been  a 
success  and  you'll  find  most 
of  our  medallists  here  have 
been  through  the  system.” 

In  chins  foe  ministry  of 
sport  funds  nine  institutes  in 
Beijing  alone,  with  every 
I other  major  city  also  possess- 
ing one.  A child  will  go  to  a 
1 sports  institute  for  education 
I and  sports  training  from  foe 

age  of  seven  tor  swimmers 
and  gymnasts  or  14  for  bas- 
! ketball  and  soccer  players. 

Poland  are  one  of  foe  big 
, surprises  of  the  Games  so  far, 
but  they  ascribe  their  medal 
haul  more  to  financial  incen- 
tives than  a national  sports 
system.  “One  of  the  keys  to 
our  Improvement,”  said  Zbig- 
niew Humidor,  of  the  Polish 
Olympic  Committee,  “has 
been  greater  financial  sup- 
port from  the  government  and 
foe  lottery.” 

Less  surprising  has  been 


the  success  of  the  United 
States,  who  benefit  from  a col- 
lege programme  that  identi- 
fies quality  performers  early 
and  offers  them  free  educa- 
tion with  scholarships.  The 
popularity  and  financial  secu- 
rity of  college  sport  attracts 
top  coaches  to  work  full-time 
with  athletes.  After  college, 
athletes  benefit  from  the  leg- 
acy of  the  1984  Olympics 
i when  a fund  was  set  up  from 
1 the  profits  of  the  Games.  That 
has  grown  to  $189  million 
i (£123  million)  and  since  1993 
{115  million  in  grants  have 
i been  handed  out  to  governing 
bodies.  j 

Britain  took  the  idea  for  a 
central  academy  from  the  | 
Australian  Institute  of  Sport  I 
in  Canberra,  born  out  of  Aus- 
tralian failure  at  the  1976 
Olympics.  But,  critics  say  it 
has  had  little  impact  in  some 
sports;  in  tennis,  swimming 
and  athletics,  performances 
have  slipped.  But  of  Austra- 
lia's 500  competitors  here,  213 
are  products  of  the  A1S. 
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Teels  even  better  when  you  drink 


WilliamSjFrahk Keating,  Matthew  Engel, 
David  Lacey,  Mike  Selvey  and  David 
Hopps  in  the  unique  sports  magazine 
free  with  the  Guardian  on  Friday 


7 The  baseball  circuit  (4,3) 

8 He  can't  love,  sadly,  and  Is 
to  be  sexually  unfaithful 
(5.2) 

10  Tease  about  record  of 
Mary’s  husband  (6) 

11  You  Have  to  put  up  with  the 
person  (4,4) 

12  Simple  heart  of  Father 
Benedict  (4) 

13  Large  thing  made  to  fit  a 
square  comer  (5,5) 

14  Fear  of  being  wrongly 
partitioned  (1 1) 

18  Wilde's  version  of  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake"?  (10) 

22  Pickpockets  may  be  lucky 

(4) 

23  Tolerate  a girl  in  New  York 
(8) 

24  Find  company  in  one 
churchman  or  another  f6l 


25  Nothing  new  about  her 
being  shown  out  (7) 

26  Note  the  winner  of  a 
possession  order  (7) 

Down 
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Solution  tomorrow 


1 Bogey-man  (7) 

2 Recall  soldiers  and  arm  (8) 

3 Effusive  oik-producer?  (6) 

4 It  may  control  the  oven 

cooking  the  roast  (8) 

5 Forces  servant  to  be  a 
comic  character  (6) 

6 The  loss-making 
accommodation  for 
students  (7) 

8 Dramatic  actress  tn  great 
need  of  new  parts  (1 1 ) 

15  Corresponding  but  never 

meeting  (8) 

16  Regulation  I ignored  in 

making  guns  (8) 

17  Stray  U.S.  serviceman  turns 

uo  in  female  attire  (7t 
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